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" Pailube " from the Christian moralist's point of 
view, and " failure " from the point of view of the 
man of the world, is a widely different thing. 
The sole conception of success possible to the mind 
of the latter is a coarse and material one ; power, 
rank, influence, wealth, social favour, — ^these are 
his ^^ prizes," and he who gains them he pronounces 
'^ successful." He rejects with scorn the idea that 
a man can succeed in his career of ambition, can 
attain to the enjoyment of a large measure of 
prosperity, can raise himself from a low to a high 
position, and yet can be said to have '^failed." 
But the thoughtful observer knows how frequently 
the seeming triumph conceals a severe defeat, how 
often a Ligny involves a Waterloo, and that a 
man is often most in need of pity when the world 
is lavishing upon him its loudest applause. The 
true success is that which in its far consequences 
reaches beyond the limit of our " little lives ; " the 
true failure is that of the man whose success is 
based wholly upon, material conditions. If a man 
have been endowed with rare gifts of intellect and 
imagination, of which he makes an imperfect use, 
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or which he recklessly throws away, or wilfaUy 
misuses, that man's life is sorely a failure. If he 
be provided with opportunities of self-culture, or of 
promoting the cause of truth and freedom, and 
neglect to avail himself of them, — ^if he live for 
himself alone, — he must be included among the Men 
who have Failed. K he devote all his energies to 
the acquisition of power or wealth, and, through the 
action of a just law of retribution, lose at the last all 
for which he has so painfully striven, is not his a 
Wrecked Life, a wasted life, a Failure ? What has 
he to show for it ? What good has he done ? Has 
he accomplished anything for his own soul or mind, 
or for the general welfare of humanity ? A Wolsey 
may secure the red hat of a cardinal, and surround 
himself with all the ostentation of gratified am- 
bition ; but see him, dying, a prisoner and broken- 
hearted, in Leicester Abbey, and who will not own 
that his life was a failure? A Swift may hand 
down his name and fame to after ages; but was 
not that a wrecked life which passed away under 
the heavy shadow of imbecility? A Kobespierre 
may rule for a while as the virtual dictator of 
France; but when his head falls beneath the 
guillotine of the Place de la Kevolution, amid the 
roar of the voices of hate and revenge, we know 
that he was a failure. And so it is that, even in 
this world, the unerring Nemesis of Failure dogs 
the footsteps of the wrong-doers, — of him who is 
false to his own genius and aspirations, to a true 
theory of life, and the spiritual laws which govern 
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the universe; of him who wastes his effort and 
energy in an unprofitable toil, — and strikes him 
down when he most rejoices in his victory. He 
who sows the wind reaps the whirlwind. 

The warning taught by the lives of Men who 
have Failed seems to me fully as important as the 
encouragement derived from the careers of Men 
who have Bisen. In an age which evinces a 
fatal disposition to make much of material success, 
to glorify the successful general or fortunate states- 
man, the opulent trader or the lucky speculator, 
the lesson of failure can hardly be too strongly 
enforced. It becomes necessary to insist upon 
the distinction between the true success and the 
false, the gold and the pinchbeck, the reality and 
the sham; and to show that nothing but failure 
ultimately awaits those who betray their own 
conscience and violate the sacred law of duty. It 
is advisable to point out that there is a nobler, a 
truer success than that which extorts the cheap 
admiration of the crowd ; and a darker and more 
real failure than that which excites the compassion 
of the thoughtless. When, as Dr. Newman says, 
" the heat and fever and noise of the noontide are 
over," and the light fades, and the prospect saddens, 
and the shadows lengthen, and the busy world is 
still, and " the door shall be shut in the streets, and 
the daughters of music shall be brought low, and 
fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree 
shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a 
burden, and desire shall fail," and ''the pitcher 
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shall be broken at the fountain, and the wheel 
broken at the cistern ; " then, when it i& vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity — ^then, I say, it is easy to 
distinguish between the false success and the real 
failure; but alas for those who wait until then 
to make the distinction ! Let the reader be assured 
that not the genius of a Swift, nor the aspiration 
of a Chatterton, nor the poet's brain of a Kobert 
Bums, nor the intellectual force of a Heine, can 
avert the doom of failure if the man be not constant 
to the great truths of morality and religion. If he 
would not wreck his life amid the rocks and quick- 
sands of worldly lusts and temptations and troubles, 
he must learn to do justly, to love mercy, to walk 
humbly with his God. He must subdue his 
appetites, govern his will, soften and sweeten his 
temper, purify, his thought, and elevate his hope. 
He must cultivate patience and constancy, purity, 
moderation, and self-knowledge; and refuse to be 
led astray by any of those ordinary objects which 
men pursue — wealth, luxury, distinction, popularity, 
and power. Then, in his last hour, he will not be 
forced to say, as Bishop Horsley once said : — " My 
whole life has been one great mistake." Let him 
accept as the golden rule of life the apostolic words : 
— " Seek those things that are above." Seek, that 
is, all which is highest, purest, truest, noblest, 
all which out of the world's failure makes the 
Christian's success ; all, without which the apparent 
success becomes a disastrous failure, and lives 
that might have been fraught with benediction are 
doomed to be — Wrecked Lives ! 
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A.D. 1314-1354. 



The romantic interest attaching to the career of 
Bienzi, "the last of the Soman tribunes," has 
made it the theme of poets and romancists,* with 
the result that its true proportions have been to 
a large extent obscured. Both by Miss Mitford in 
her tragedy, and by Bulwer Lytton in his fiction, 
he has been represented as a great and generous 
patriot, inspired with a noble enthusiasm and 
animated by an heroic purpose, whose life was 
exalted in its aspirations, whose death was that 
of a martyr. The grave en-ors of his character have 
been ignored, and therefore the lesson taught by 
his failure has not been recognized. Yet few 
chapters of history more vividly illustrate the 

♦ By some writers (by Dr. Papencordt, among others) BioDzi 
is represented as the object of Petrarch's celebrated sonnet, " Spirto 
gentil." That at one time the poet was profoundly impressed 
by the tribime's character is certain, bat his matured opinion of 
it may be read in his " Apologia," where he says : — ** Vir unus 
obscurissimss originis et nullarum opum, atque ut ratio docuit 
plus animi habens quam constantiaD, reipublicsB imbecilles humeroei 
subjicere ausus est, et tutelam labentis imperii profiterL" 

VOL. I. B 
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effect of a sudden and great success upon an un- 
steady imagination and a colossal egotism than 
that which records the rise and fall of Cola di 
Bienzi. 

The family name of Eienzi is supposed to have 
been Gabrini ; that by which he is known in 
history is a corruption of his father's name, and 
means simply " the son of Laurence." His father 
was the keeper of a small tavern in the ** regie" 
called Eegola, which stretches along the left bank 
of the Tiber, adjoining the " Ghetto," or Jewish 
quarter of Bome. The house in which he was bom, 
about the year 1314, is still in existence. After 
he had risen to power, his vanity induced him to 
cast reflections on his mother's honour, and he 
claimed to be an illegitimate son of the Emperor 
Henry VII., who, it was pretended, having visited 
Saint Peter's in disguise at a time when the 
Vatican was in the possession of his enemies, was 
hunted into Lorenzo's tavern, where he obtained 
shelter for several days, and showed his gratitude 
to his host by betraying his hostess ! The in- 
vention of such a fable was as little creditable to 
Bienzi as the fact, had it been one, would have 
been to the emperor ; there is, however, no founda- 
tion for it. • 

Nicolas, the son of Laurence, was educated at 
Anagni, where he resided until his twentieth year. 
He then returned to Bome and embraced the pro- 
fession of a notary. Endowed with a quick imagi- 
nation and a keen intellect, he made rapid progress 
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in the studies at that time available for young 
men of his class, and benefited largely by the recent 
revival of a taste for the writers of antiquity. 
"From his youth," says his contemporary bio- 
grapher, **he was nourished with the milk of 
eloquence ; a good grammarian, a better rhetorician, 
well versed in the writings of the old authors." 
He delighted in the perusal of Livy, Seneca, GsBsar, 
Valerius Maximus, and Cicero ; and showed a 
singular skill in deciphering the ancient inscrip- 
tions with which the Boman monuments abounded. 
These records of the past kindled within him an 
impetuous patriotism. He contrasted Bome as she 
was — ^the mistress of the world, the law-giver of 
the nations — with the Bome of his own age; a 
state torn by anarchy, convulsed by the jealousies 
of rival patrician families, and deprived even of 
the lustre which had attached to it as the seat of 
the Popes. He contrasted his degenerate and tur- 
bulent contemporaries, who were as little fitted for 
perfect freedom as for complete servitude, with the 
grave, stem Bomans of the days of old, who had 
applauded the stoicism of Gato and fought by the 
side of Cincinnatus. These reflections extorted from 
him the cry: — "Where are those good Bomans 
now ? Where is their supreme justice ? Shall I 
live to see such times as those in which they 
flourished ?"* and he was led to indulge in visions 

* "Doye Bono qnesti bnoni Boxnani ? Dore' h loro somina 
^nsiizia ? Poterommi trovare in tempo chi qnesti fioris cano ? "-^ 
** Vita di Cola di Bienzi " (in Mnratoxi, vol. ill.). 
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of a regenerated Eome which should hail him as 
its champion and deliverer. His enthusiasm as a 
Eoman was stimulated hy private feeling; for of 
the wretchedness and disorder prevailing in the 
"Eternal City*' he received a painful proof, his 
brother having been slain in one of those affrays 
then common between the relatives of the rival 
patrician houses, the Colonnas and the Orsinis, and 
all redress for the wrong being coldly denied him 
by those responsible for it. 

His biographer describes him as a handsome 
man, whose vanity led him to attire himself 
sumptuously ajid fantastically. He may possibly 
have indulged in this ostentation for the purpose 
of drawing upon himself, as a means to a great 
end, the attention of his fellow-citizens. Gifted 
with a ready and fervid eloquence, and of good 
repute for unusual scholarship — well known for 
his zealous championship of the poor and oppressed 
— ^he obtained so much consideration among them 
that, when he was only twenty-eight, they appointed 
him one of the deputation despatched to Avignon 
to solicit that Pope Clement VI. would return to 
the seat of his predecessors.* The deputation con- 

* " The long absence of the Popes from Eome had been disastrous 
in its effects on the city. Although still an object of pilgrimage, 
it no longer enjoyed the wealth which had been drawn to it by 
the residence of the court, and by the resort of persons from all 
quarters for official business. "Even the pilgrims were often 
plundered on the way by robbers, or by the bands of mercenary 
soldiers which beset the roads. The churches were falling into 
decay; the great monuments of antiquity were turned into 
fortresses, or were left to utter neglect." — Canon Bobertson^ 
vii. 152. 
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eisted of representatives of the three orders^ and 
Bienzi took his place among the thirteen deputies 
of the commons.* But his ability seems to have 
been unanimously recognized by his colleagues, 
80 that he was selected to act as their spokesman, 
and in this capacity charmed the ear of Pope 
Clement V- by the glow and splendour of his 
eloquence, t Petrarch, the poet, accompanied the 
mission, and at Avignon discovered in the Eoman 
deputy a congenial mind — one who, like him- 
self, was familiar with the genius of antiquity; 
one who, like himself, deplored the degeneracy of 
modern Eome, and sighed for a restoration of its 
old majesty and power. A warm friendship was 
established between them, which lasted until the 
great Italian poet was disgusted and pained by 
the tribune's errors. This friendship was, indeed, 
the chief result of Eienzi*s eloquence ; the prayer 
of the embassy obtained only an evasive response 
from the papal throne ; but it is true that they were 
grtttified by permission to hold the jubilee of the 
Church every fiftieth year, instead of once a century. 
Small as was this favour, Eienzi thought it prudent 
to accept it as if it were some special act of grace, 
and he afterwards lauded its author as "the most 
merciful father of his country, the founder and 
liberator of the Eternal City." 

* " Da parte de li tredici nomini di Roma." — " Vita di Cola di 
Rienzi," i. 1. 

f This is expressly stated by his biographer : — " La sna dicoria 
fa si ayanzerana bellEb, che snbito abbe iuamorato Papa Clemeute ; 
xnolto ammira Papa Clemente lo bello stile de la lingua di Cola." 
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As a basis on which to rear the structure of his 
ambition, or to found his scheme of moral and 
religious reform, Eienzi solicited and obtained 
from the Pope the office of papal notary * (April, 
1344), which afforded him a daily stipend of five 
gold florins, and a protection against violence on 
the part of any of the Eoman patricians. He was 
thus enabled, on his return to Eome, to denoun<5e 
with the utmost freedom the injustice and tyranny 
of the nobles who held in their hands the govern- 
ment of the city ; and while they laughed at him as 
a buffoon and a jester, he rapidly acquired an im- 
mense influence over the populace, whose minds 
were inflamed by the recollection of a thousand 
acts of cruelty. As Gibbon has said, it was not pos- 
sible to excuse or exaggerate the public calamities* 
"The blessings of peace and justice, for which 
civil society has been instituted, were banished 
from Eome ; the jealous citizens, who might have 
endured every personal or pecuniary injury, were 
most deeply wounded in the dishonour of their 
wives and daughters ; they were equally op- 
pressed by the arrogance of the nobles and the 
corruption of the magistrates ; and the abuse of 
arms or of laws was the only circumstance that 
distinguished the lions from the dogs and serpents 
of the Capitol." Eloquence founded upon ima- 
ginary wrongs will not long stand the test of public 
criticism ; and Eienzi^s owed much of its force to the 

* GregoroTins, " Gesohichte der Stadt Bom im Mittelalter/' 
vi. 230. 
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fact that every Eoman in his o^m experience knew 
only too well that the orator spoke the truth. To 
the excitable Southern imagination he appealed at 
the same time by various ingenious devices ; now 
he interpreted and expatiated upon such ancient 
inscriptions as testified to the former glories of 
Borne ; now, in accordance with the taste of the 
time, he exhibited allegorical pictures in the streets 
and churches, the significance of which was appre- 
ciated by the dullest understanding. The decree 
of the Eoman Senate, known as the Lex Regia, by 
which certain prerogatives were conceded to the 
Emperor Vespasian, had been inscribed on a bronze 
tablet which was preserved as part of an altar in 
the Church of St. John Lateran. He invited a large 
company of nobles and plebeians to listen to his 
exposition of this interesting monument ; received 
them in a convenient theatre;* and, attired in a 
costume not less mysterious than magnificent,! 
addressed them in glowing language on the ancient 
glories of the senate and people, from whence the 
imperial authority was derived. The nobles, as 
ignorant as they were unscrupulous, continued to 
laugh at the enthusiast, who was often invited to 
the banquets of John Colonna to entertain the 
guests with the predictions invented by his excited 

• Whence came the money to defray the expenses of these 
proceedings ? Probably from the treasury of the Pope, who had 
a direct interest in measures tending to the suppression of 
patrician insolence. 

t '* He wore a robe of white, fashioned like a Boman tog^, and 
on his head a fillet of white cloth, with a golden crown — divided 
by a silver sword — in the centre." — Gregorovius, vi. 237. 
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imagination. Meanwhile, the people listened 
eagerly to the rhapsodies which seemed to assure 
them of an improvement in their condition, and to 
connect it with the restoration of what their author 
called " the good estate '* {buono stato). By degrees 
he attracted a following of resolute spirits, who 
waited but his word to attempt the realization of 
his dreams. Such an enthusiasm as his — an en- 
thusiasm glowing with patriotic fervour, even if not 
wholly free from personal feeling — could not but 
prove contagious ; and, indeed, among his other 
brilliant quaHties, Eienzi possessed that gift of fas- 
cination, that charm of address and manner, which 
Nature sometimes bestows upon her favourites. 

Among the pictures with which he appealed to 
the passions of the people was one which he dis- 
played in the market-place, at the foot of the 
Capitol. It was crowded with symbols, but the 
spectator's eye rested chiefly on the figure of a 
majestic matron, representing Eome, who, clad in 
tattered garments, with hair dishevelled, tearful 
eyes, and palms folded on her breast, knelt on the 
deck of a mastless ship, just ready to sink beneath 
tempestuous waters. Above was written : — " This 
is Eome ! " Four other ships, in which sat women, 
personated Babylon, Carthage, Tyre, Jerusalem. 
" Through unrighteousness," ran the legend, " these 
fell to ruin." An inscription above said : — " Thou, 
Eome, wast exalted above all; we wait thy 
downfall." Three islands appeared ; one for Italy, 
a second for the cardinal virtues, a third for faith. 
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Numerous figures crowded the canvas, symbolical 
of the nobles, counsellors, notaries, and officials, 
xind of the robbers, murderers, and adulterers of 
Kome, while over all brooded " God in His majesty 
come down to judgment," with the two apocalyptic 
swords issuing from His mouth. 

Another allegory appeared on the wall of San 
Angelo in Peschiera, in the Porticus of Octavia : 
a peasant, a king, and a matronly figure were 
burning in a fire ; an angel with drawn sword came 
out of a church to deliver the woman; on the 
church tower stood St. Peter and St. Paul, with the 
writing : — ** Angel, angel, help our hostess ! ** * A 
dove from Heaven gave to a sparrow a myrtle 
wreath, while a falcon fell violently into the flames ; 
the little bird placed the myrtle wreath on the 
matron's head, with the legend : — ** I see the timo 
of the great Justice, and Thou awaitest that time." 

When bolder measures seemed safe, Eienzi, re- 
lying on the supineness of the nobles, affixed tc 
the door of the Church of San Giorgio in Velabro, 
a summons, addressed to all who had at heart the 
interest of **the good estate; " and prepared for 
action those who responded to it by nocturnal 
meetings on Mount Aventine, at which he exacted 
an oath of fealty and secrecy, and explained his 
designs and the manner in which he hoped to carry 
them out. He enlarged on the importance of their 
enterprise, which meditated the deliverance of the 
Church as well as of the commonwealth ; he pointed 

* " Ag^olo, agpiolo, socoori all' albergatrlce nostra ! ** 
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out that the nobles had no military resources, and 
were weakened by their traditional rivalries ; he 
declared that the power, as well as the right, was 
in the hands of the people ; and asserted that the 
Pope himself would rejoice in their victory over 
the enemies of order and freedom — an assertion 
which' derived confirmation from his official cha- 
racter as notary. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Stephen 
Colonna and his guards at Comato, Eienzi, on the 
19th of May, delivered his blow. At noon, that 
day, a single trumpeter rode through the streets of 
Eome, calling upon all good citizens to present 
themselves, without arms, on the following morning, 
before the Church of San Angelo, to provide for tho 
re-establishment of the good estate of Eome. The 
night was passed in the celebration of thirty 
Masses ; and soon after dawn, Eienzi, bareheaded, 
but clothed in complete armour, issued from the 
church, attended by a hundred armed men. Before 
him were carried three standards of allegorical 
design : one, of gold, the banner of Liberty, showed 
Eome seated upon two lions, with a palm in one 
hand and a globe in the other; a white banner, 
of Justice, portrayed St. Paul, with a drawn sword ; 
and the third represented St. Peter with the keys 
of concord and peace. Followed by an immense 
concourse, the procession slowly marched to the 
Capitol, and ascended the great staircase ; where, 
with Eaimond, bishop of Orvietto, the papal vicar, 
by his side, to give the sanction of the Church to 
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his enterprise, Bienzi annomiced that the time had 
come for the restoration of the good estate, and 
proceeded to explain the constitution of the re^ 
puhlic,* amidst a tumult of opposing shouts.f 
Thenceforward he entered upon the duties of 
government, while the nobles regarded with mute 
surprise so sudden and formidable a revolution. 

As soon as he was apprised of it, Stephen 
Golonna, the head of the patricians, hastened back 
to his palace. He professed to treat with con- 
tempt a fugitive outbreak of popular impatience, 
and to the messenger of Eienzi, who called upon 
him to recognize the new order of things, he 
scornfully declared that, as soon as he had leisure, 
he would fling the madman from the windows of 
the Capitol. With prompt decision Eienzi ordered 
the great bell to be rung, and at its warning sounds 
the multitude rapidly assembled, and rolling in one 
vast angry wave towards the Colonna palace, 
compelled its lord to retreat precipitately to the 
suburb of San Lorenzo, and thence to his own 
castle of Palestrina among the pine-clad mountains. 
Thereupon an edict was issued commanding all the 
nobles to retire in peace to their estates. Prudence 
dictated an immediate compliance with an order 
so peremptory ; and the citizens of Eome breathed 
freely when relieved from the intolerable oppression 
of their arbitrary wills. 

* Eienzi's great object "was the separation of the civil from 
the ecclesiastical power ; the former to be wholly independent of 
the Church, though in cordial alliance with it. In this object he 
was consistent thronghont his chequered career. 

f Gregorovius, vi. 241 ; Fapencordt, " Urkmide,'* p. lii. 
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Eienzi was too sagacious not to know the fleeting 
nature of popular enthusiasm, and not to discern 
the need of a regular form of government. He 
had but to express the wish, and the Eoman people, 
by acclamation, would have made him king or 
senator, consul or emperor. With a discretion 
and a moderation he did not afterwards display, 
he preferred the lowlier and, at the same time, 
more popular appellation of tribune, disregarding 
the fact that, in the ancient days of the republic, it 
had never carried with it any legislative or executive 
power. He desired that it should remind the 
people of the days of their liberty. He associated 
with him in the tribunitiate the papal legate, the 
Bishop of Orvietto, though he took care that his 
part should be purely ornamental. By common 
consent he made admirable use at first of his new 
authority. He established a rigid system of police 
which dealt impartially with rich and poor ; 
decreed that no civil suit should be protracted 
beyond the term of fifteen days; provided that 
none, except the chief magistrate, should possess 
or command the gates, bridges, or towers of the 
state ; ordered the demolition of the fortresses of the 
nobles, both in the city and the Campagna; and 
enacted that no private garrisons should be intro- 
duced into the towns or castles of the Eoman 
territory, that the towns should be held responsible 
for the security of the highways and the free 
passage of provisions, that the nobles should swear 
to the observance of peace, and that a fine of a 
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thousand marks of silver should be imposed on 
any person protecting malefactors and robbers. 
LaW; to be respected, must have the support of 
force ; and though Bienzi, by a peal from the 
alarm-bell of the Capitol, could rally around him 
some twenty thousand volunteers, he saw that his 
authority must be sustained by something more 
permanent and regular. He levied, therefore, in 
the thirteen quarters of the city, a standing militia 
of 860 horse and 1800 foot, and stationed in each 
harbour of the coast an armed vessel for the 
security of commerce. He decreed an allowance of 
100 florins, or pounds, to the heirs of every soldier 
who lost his life in his country's service. For these 
objects, and for the establishment of granaries, for 
the relief of indigent convents and widows and 
orphans, he appropriated the revenues of the 
Apostolic Chamber. ,The three great sources of 
taxation — ^the salt duty, the hearth-money, and the 
customs — then produced each about 100,000 florins 
yearly ; and so efficient was the administration of 
Eienzi that in four months he was able to treble 
the amount of the salt duty. 

These measures indubitably prove that there was 
"method" in Eienzi's enthusiasm; that he had 
detected the causes of the evils under which the 
state laboured, and rightly conceived the remedies ; 
and that he had justified his elevation to supreme 
power by the admirable use he made of it.* 

* Papencordt, ** Urk.," xlvii. 5 Villari, xii. 89 ; Gibbon, vii. 
401, 402. 
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Having restored peace, order, and dignity to the 
republic, he commanded the return of the nobles 
to Borne within fifteen days. They deemed it wise 
to obey, and before Eienzi's tribunal, with ill- 
concealed reluctance, took an oath of allegiance to 
the new Government and of submission to the laws 
of the *'good estate.** The oath was afterwards 
administered to the several orders of society — ^the 
clergy and gentlemen, the judges and notaries, the 
merchants and artisans; and, in Gibbon's rhetorical 
phrase, the gradual descent was marked by the 
increase of sincerity and zeal. They heartily 
pledged their fealty to the republic and the Church, 
both of which Eienzi had skiKully contrived to 
unite by a common interest. He made it his boast 
that he had delivered the seat and patrimony of 
St. Peter from the greed of an insolent aristocracy, 
and Clement VI., rejoicing in its downfall, did not 
stint his outpourings of praise and gratitude to the 
Church's faithful servant. 

Writing to a friend in the papal court at 
Avignon, Bienzi recapitulated his achievements in 
language which can hardly be considered unduly 
charged with egotism : — * 

" We are desirous that you should know and be 
assured that, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
the city has been brought back to a state so 
tranquil, free, and happy as to be incredible to 
those who do not witness it ; for it was hardly to 
be believed that the Soman people, full till now of 

• Lord Broughton, "Italy," ii. 276-278. 
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dissension, and corrupted by every description of 
vice, should be so soon reduced to a state of such 
unanimity, and to so great a love of justice, 
honourable virtue, and peace, and that hatred, 
assaults, murder, and rapine should be subdued 
and brought to an end. There is no one in the 
city now who durst play at forbidden games, or 
provoke God or His saints with blasphemy; there 
is no layman who keeps a concubine ; all enemies 
are reconciled ; even wives, who had been long cast 
off, return to their husbands. The nobles, who 
had grounds of dissension in the unjust community 
of property, have consented to an equal division 
and proportion ; all the discontented, through the 
grace of God, are wonderfully brought to coutent- 
ment in this period of our government, and the 
whole Eoman people has been animated to a 
devotion, such as has never been witnessed since 
the nativity of our most glorious Lord Jesus Christ. 
Every man enjoys his own : every man is content 
to live on his own. Pilgrims of every nation, who 
used to be plundered at the gates of the city, now 
come to us in safety. Peace blossoms forth, and 
security flourishes. The castles of the nobles are 
not, as hitherto, dens of thieves ; nor do our woods 
abound with robbers. And God, by whom all 
things are seen, knows that no ambition for dignity, 
oflSice, fame, honour, or worldly favour, which I 
have always abhorred like dirt, but anxiety for the 
general good of the republic and of this holy state, 
induced us to submit our neck to so ponderous a 
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yoke, placed upon the shoulders not by man 
but by God, who can testify whether this office 
was put upon us at our own entreaties ; whether 
we have conferred places, benefits, or honours 
upon our relations; whether we have heaped up 
money for ourselves ; whether departed from truth ; 
whether we have held men together by words 
only; whether we compound for ourselves or our 
heirs ; whether we indulge in luxury of diet or any 
voluptuousness; and whether we have done any- 
thing hypocritically. God is our witness of what 
we have done, and are doing, for the poor, for the 
widows, for the orphans, and for all the young. 
Cola the son of Laurence lived much more 
peacefully than Cola the tribune; but, for the 
love which we bear this city, we regard all our 
labours as for its tranquillity, and for this wo 
appeal to the witness of the Holy Spirit, and the 
blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, whose cause wo 
follow and defend. At the hour of day we are able 
to enjoy rest, but we devote the night to study and 
labour." 

The statements made by Rienzi are confirmed 
by independent evidence. For the first time since 
the exodus of the Popes, the streets of Rome and 
the highways converging to it were free from 
robbers; and in the delight of their new-won 
security, the Romans began to think they had 
recovered their liberties. The tribune's authority 
was acknowledged even beyond the borders of his 
territory ; and his announcement of his elevation, 
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or his accomplices." Examples of his impartiality 
and inexorable justice are supplied by Porlijiocca. 
The venerable head of the Colonnas found himself 
unable in his owa palace to protect a criminal 
whom he desired to favour. A mule, with a jar of 
oil, was stolen near Capranica ; Eienzi ordered the 
Ursini to restore the damage, and pay a fine of 
400 florins for inefficient supervision of the high- 
ways. Peter Agapet Colonna, an ex-senator, waa 
arrested in the street on a charge of violence ; and 
Martin Ursini, notorious for his violence and 
rapacity, was put to death for having pillaged a 
vessel wrecked at the mouth of the Tiber. *'His 
name, the purple of two cardinals, his uncles, a 
recent marriage, and a mortal disease, were dis- 
regarded by the inflexible tribune, who had chosen 
his victim. The public officers dragged him from 
his palace and nuptial bed; his trial was short 
and satisfactory ; the bell of the Capitol convened 
the people ; stripped of his mantle, on his knees, 
with his hands bound behind his back, he heard 
the sentence of death ; and after a brief confession 
Ursini was led away to the gallows." Such an 
example struck terror into the hearts of those who 
had hved by the strong hand, or sought in their 
rank and wealth a cover for deeds of iniquity^ 
They hastened with swift feet from Eome and its 
territory, execrating the name of Eienzi. So it 
came to pass that (in the words of a contemporary 
chronicle) the woods rejoiced because they were no 
longer infested with robbers; the oxen began to* 
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plough ; pilgrims once more resorted to the sacred 
shrines ; travellers filled the roads and hostelries ; 
trade, abundance, and honesty flourished in the 
well-frequented marts and markets; and a purse 
of gold might be safely exposed on the common 
highway. 

I have briefly alluded to Eienzi's project of 
uniting Italy in a great republican confederacy, 
with Bome as its recognized head. It was one of 
his favourite dreams, but the circumstances of the 
time forbade its realization, nor would its realiza- 
tion have secured that unity which afterwards 
proved to be essential to the prosperity and in- 
fluence of Italy. Its discussion, however, brought 
to Bome the ambassadors of most of the Italian 
states and republics, who were flattered and de- 
lighted by the "majestic courtesy" of the "low- 
bom notary." A not less remarkable proof of his 
influence was supplied by the appeal which Lewis, 
King of Hungary, laid before his tribunal, com- 
plaining that his brother (and her husband) had 
been treacherously murdered by Joanna, Queen of 
Naples. The tribune held a solemn trial, invested 
with every circumstance that could add to its 
dignity, and listened with attention to the advocates 
who dwelt on her guilt or pleaded her innocence ; 
after which^ to avoid the invidiousness of pro- 
nouncing a judgment, he prudently adjourned the 
cause. 

The surest safeguard against failure is to make a 
wise use of success. So far, at least, Bienzi had 
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done nothiiig to discredit his elevation ; he had 
been moderate, prudent, impartial, and far-seeing. 
He had proved his disinterestedness by a proposal 
(constantly rejected) that the ofiBce of tribune should 
be conferred on a different person every three 
months. And if he had filled the streets of Eome 
with processions, and astonished visitors by the 
splendour of his court, he could urge in defence 
that the Eoman people loved a magnificence of dis- 
play on the part of their rulers, and that a certain 
"pomp and circumstance " became the dignity of 
the imperial city. But some minds, as everybody 
knows, are deteriorated by prosperity; they lose 
their self-command, their sobriety of judgment ; 
the cloudless sunshine brings out their coarser, 
ranker qualities. And so it was with Cola di 
Eienzi. He felt the intoxication of power, and, 
losing his intellectual calmness, was betrayed into 
serious excesses. I do not attach much weight to 
the reproach levelled at him by Canon Eobertson, 
that with the title of tribune he combined others 
at once "pompous and inconsistent," because he 
lived in an age which delighted in sonorous appel- 
lations. The canon instances the conclusion to one 
of his letters, in which he styles himself " severus 
et clemens, libertatis, pacis, justitias que tribunus," 
but the "tribune of peace, liberty, and justice" 
must be read in connection, I think, with the dis- 
play of the three allegorical banners on the memor- 
able 20th of May. What was less defensible I take 
to be the pageantry with which he surrounded him- 
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self personally : his parti-coloured robe of velvet or 
satin, lined with fur, and embroidered with gold ; 
his milk-white steed, richly caparisoned; his rod 
of justice, represented by a sceptre of polished steel, 
crowned with golden cross and globe, and enclosing 
a small fragment of the true cross ; the fifty hal- 
berdiers who attended his pubHc appearances ; the 
troop of horse which rode before him ; the trumpets 
and cymbals of silver that announced his coming. 
Yet it may be pleaded that by this ostentation he 
touched the imagination of the populace, and 
caused them to forget his humble origin. When he 
sought the honours of chivalry, however, he com- 
mitted a political error, which fundamentally 
weakened his position ; he offended the patricians 
by his ambition, while its gratification loosened his 
command over the popular sympathies. This 
great ceremony was celebrated on the 1st of August 
with a magnificence which surpassed the most 
sumptuous of his former displays. It began with 
a gorgeous procession from the Capitol to the 
Lateran, in which the ecclesiastical, military, and 
civil orders marched under their various and appro- 
priate banners ; and musicians filled the air with 
rich harmonies ; and war-steeds, gay with trap- 
pings, bore stalwart riders in costly costume ; and 
the ladies of Eome followed in the train of Eienzi's 
wife ; and the ambassadors of the Italian States 
swelled the spectacle with their pomp. The streets 
through which the tribune passed were hung with 
decorations, and filled with a crowd who turned 
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from the games and bufifooneries provided for their 
amusement to welcome with acclamations the hero 
of the day. 

It was evening before he reached the church and 
palace of Constantine. He paused on the threshold 
to thank and dismiss the numerous assembly, and 
summon them to the festival of the following day, 
" to hear things that might, he trusted, be accept- 
able to heaven and earth." Within the church he 
received at the hands of a venerable knight the 
order of the Santo Spirito, after having bathed in 
rosewater in the porphyry vase traditionally reputed 
to have been the font of Constantino's baptism,* 
in the presence of the Italian ambassadors.f This 
act, a grave ofifence to the superstitious feelings of 
the age, was conceived in a spirit of extravagant 
vanity, which disregarded the most ordinary con- 
siderations of prudence. With equal folly, the 
tribune kept his vigil in the sacred precincts of 
the baptistry. When he would have retired to rest, 
his state-bed broke down — an omen immediately 
interpreted as indicative of disaster. At the hour 
of worship the great bell of the Lateran rang out 
its summons. The church was speedily thronged, 
so that room could scarcely be made for the invited 
nobles and ambassadors. Attired in a robe of 
purple, with his jewelled sword and the gilt spurs 
of knighthood, Eienzi stood before them, and in the 

* Pope Sylvester was said to have cleansed Constantine the 
Groat of his leprosy in this vessel. 

t " Vita di Cola di Eienzi," c. 25 ; Gregorovius, vi. 271. 
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dead silence that prevailed made himself heard 
without effort by every wondering listener. " Be 
it known," he said, " that in virtue of the authority 
which the Boman people have assigned to us, and 
the Sovereign Pontiff conferred, we, not ungrateful 
for the gift and grace of the Holy Spirit, whose 
soldiers we now are, nor unmindful of the favour of 
the Eoman people, declare that supreme Eome and 
every city, state, and people of Italy are henceforth 
free. By that freedom, and in virtue of that 
authority, we proclaim that the election and juris- 
diction of the Holy Eoman Empire belong to Eome, 
and Eome's people, and the whole of Italy. And 
therefore we cite and summon personally the illus- 
trious princes, Louis, Duke of Bavaria, and Charles, 
King of Bohemia, who would style themselves 
Emperors of Italy, to appear before a tribunal in 
support of their claim between this day and the 
day of Pentecost. We cite also, and within the 
same term, the Duke of Saxony, the Prince of 
Brandenburg, and whosoever else, potentate, prince, 
or prelate, asserts the right of Elector to the im- 
perial throne — a right which from time of antiquity 
has appertained only to the Eoman people; and 
this in vindication of our civil liberties, without 
derogation of the authority of the Church, the Pope, 
and the Sacred College.'* * 

* Acoording to the anonymons biographer of Bienzi^ he euin- 
moned the Pope and the cardinals to return to Borne ; bat this 
statement is not confirmed by any oi^er anthority, and does not 
occur in the literal text of the citation as published in the Lateran, 
and preserved by Hocsemius. In itself it seems most improbable^ 
especially as the papal legate was present. 
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At this extraordinary outburst the judicious 
grieved, but the thoughtless were charmed by its 
audacity. As for Eienzi himself, the intoxication of 
the moment overcame him, and drawing his knightly 
sword, he thrice pointed it to the three parts of 
the known world, and thrice exclaimed : — " This, 
too, is mine ! '* Aghast at a folly which seemed to 
verge upon delirium, the papal vicar was about 
to interfere; but Eienzi immediately gave the 
signal for the blare of trumpets and the dash of 
cymbals, and taking him by the arm, proceeded to 
the palace, where a sumptuous banquet had been 
prepared for his numerous guests. The Eoman 
people were not forgotten; countless tables were 
spread in the courts and chambers of the Lateran, 
to which every citizen was welcome ; a stream of 
wine flowed from the nostrils of the brazen Horse of 
Constantine; games, buffooneries, and sports were 
everywhere freely exhibited. Thus closed the day 
which marked at once the climax of the tribune's 
rapid rise and the beginning of his not less rapid 
fall. When he thought he had reached the highest 
pinnacle of success, he stood already on the facUe 
descent of failure. 

On the 15th of August Eome was called to 
another festival on the occasion of the tribune's 
coronation ; * when seven crowns of dififerent leaves 

• In a letter to the Pope, Bienzi gives the following account of 
his so-called coronation : — " Yonr Holiness will have known that 
on the festival of the most blessed Virgin Mary, in this present 
month of August, your humble servant received from the handa 
of the preceptor of the Hospital of the H0I7 Ghost, and of the 
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or metals, typifying the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, were placed in succession on his head by 
the most illustrious of the Boman clergy. These 
extraordinary spectacles, as the historian remarks, 
might impose upon the people, whose own vanity 
was gratified in the vanity of their leader. But in 
his private life he had deviated from his earlier rule 
of frugality and moderation ; and the plebeians, ac- 
customed to the splendour of the nobles and regard- 
ing it as legitimate, were provoked by the luxury of 
their equal. Bis wife, his son, and his uncle (a 
barber in name and trade) exposed the folly of hi& 
pretensions ; and without acquiring the sanctity, 
Eienzi degenerated into the vices, of a king. 

A real or pretended conspiracy against his life 
aroused his fears, and induced him to meditate a 
blow against the nobles whom he suspected of 
being implicated in it. Indulgence, however, had 
enervated his energies, and he raised his arm with- 
out striking — a fatal blunder, for it suggests the 
thought that fear and not generosity withholds the 

vicars of the cathedral chnrches of the city, the laurel crown 
which was wont of old to be given to the tribunes, consisting of 
six crowns, five of which were of natural leaves, given, according 
to an old Boman custom, to persons who had advanced the 
commonwealth, and the sixth of silver, not exceeding the value 
of five gold florins ; and that, after taking the above six crowns, 
I received also from the hand of the syndic the apple, the ensign 
of the army of the Boman people ; all which, devoutly taking in 
memory of the six gifts of tike Holy Ghost, I cherished as a token 
of His bounty, and in acknowledgment of my reverence for the 
Most Holy Boman Church and of your Holiness. And in the 
reception of these lies no perpetual assumption of authority, nor 
any infraction of the power of the court of Borne." — ^Lord 
Broughton's "Italy," ii. 288. 
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chastisement. On the same day, he invited to a 
banquet at the Capitol his principal enemies, the 
chiefs of the great patrician houses of Eome, in- 
cluding three members of the Colonnas and five of 
the Ursinis. They obeyed an invitation which was 
couched like a command, to find themselves, not en- 
tertained as guests, but arrested as prisoners. The 
great bell of the Capitol pealed forth its terrible 
sounds; the people assembled in thousands; and 
in their presence Eienzi accused the nobles of 
having attempted his assassination. Whether 
innocent or guilty, they bore themselves with be- 
comiQg courage. The night they passed in separate 
chambers, strictly guarded, most of them in angry 
silence; but Stephen Colonna, the head of the 
most powerful and popular of the patrician fami- 
lies, chafing at the insult he had undergone, beat 
against his chamber door, and demanded that he 
should be spared the disgrace of captivity, and led 
at once to the scaffold.* With the first rays of 
morning came the visits of a confessor and the 
tolling of the death bell. The great hall of the 
Capitol had been hung with blood-red curtains, 
relieved by rays of white; the tribune, with a 
gloomy and frowning countenance, was seated in 
his chair of state ; before him stood the execu- 
tioners, with naked swords; not a single circum- 
stance was omitted that could add to the awful and 
imposing character of the scene. But, moved 

* Gregorovins, vi. 286 ; Letter of Bienzi to Bajnald yon Lnttioh 
at Ayignon, in Hoosemins, ii. 496. 
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partly by his own apprehensions, and partly by 
the entreaties and warnings of some leading citi- 
zens, he suddenly announced to them that they 
were forgiven, and they discovered that, instead of 
victims in a tragedy, they had figured as suppli- 
cants in a spectacle. It was natural, perhaps, 
that they should resent the degradation rather 
than appreciate the clemency. It was natural, 
perhaps, that they should ascribe the clemency to 
timidity. They repeated, however, their oath of 
allegiance to " the good estate," received the Com- 
munion with the tribune, were treated with special 
distinction at a sumptuous banquet, and finally 
dismissed, loaded with honours and offices. 
Thoughtful observers in Eome deplored Eienzi's 
folly. It was well said that he had kindled a fire 
and flame which he would be unable to extinguish.* 
This prophetic adage was amply confirmed by 
the event. The Colonnas and the Ursinis, watch- 
ing their opportunity, escaped from the city, and 
hastened to collect their retainers at Marino. For 
the time a common danger stifled their jealousies, 
and they united cordially against the plebeian who 
had inflicted on them what they considered to be 
an intolerable wrong. They were soon at the head 
of a considerable armed force, with which they 
ravaged all the country between Marino and the 
capital, sweeping it clear of flocks and harvests. 
With characteristic injustice, the people denounced 

* " Qnesto ha acciso *1 faoco e la flMTnTnn. non la par spotegnere." 
— '* Vita di Cola di iiienzi," i., c. 29. 
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Itienzi's government aa the cause of the mis- 
forhmes, from which its strict rule had hitherto 
delivered them. The tribune prepared to march 
against the barons, and announced to his troops 
that St. Martin and Boniface VIII. had appeai'ed 
to him in a vision, and promised him victory. He 
■was utterly destitute, however, of mihtary capacity, 
and delaying his attack upon Marino until its 
defenders had rendered it impregnable, had the mor- 
tification of undergoing a repulse. He returned to 
Eome discomfited ; the barons, with 4000 foot and 
1000 horse, following swiftly in his footsteps. En- 
couraged by the communications they maintained 
with their pai-tisans in the city, they hoped to sur- 
prise it ; Bienzi, however, had received intelligence 
of their movements, and prepared to avenge his 
defeat (November 20th). When the nobles arrived 
before the gates, they found them open; and the 
warier cliiefs, fearing an amboseade, ordered a 
retreat. But some of the Ursinis were tempted by 
the apparent defencelessness of the city, and rashly 
forced an entry, to find themselves suddenly en- 
compassed by an armed multitude, who, to the war- 
cry of "Holy Ghost, cavaliers! " cut them down 
rfimorselessly, refusing to give quarter.* It was the 
Flodden Field of the Roman patricians. Of the 
Colonnas no fewer than six fell: Stephen Colonna 
the younger, and his son John, his brother Peter, a 
nephew of legitimate bii-th, and two illegitimate 

* A full accoant of the buttle is giren by GcegoroTina, tL 2!,&- 
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kinsmen. A victory so complete, if prudently 
utilized, should have confirmed Eienzi's position. 
He was justified in his vaunt that he had cut off 
an ear which neither the Pope nor the emperor 
had been able to amputate. But his incurable 
extravagance worked his ruin. Unmoved by the 
grief of the aged Colonna, who stood among the 
ruins of his house, like Marius amid the ruins of 
Eome, he refused to allow the decent interment of 
the slain, and they were buried secretly and at night 
by the nuns of St. Silvester, who bore the Colonna 
name and came of the Colonna blood. So mean a 
revenge caused a revulsion of feeling among the 
Eoman citizens, which was deepened and strength- 
ened by the exultation of the tribune. Visiting 
the scene of slaughter, he there saluted his son as 
*' Knight of the Victory," accompanying the cere- 
mony by aspersion from a pool of water which was 
still red with the blood of his enemies.* 

The tribune's passion for show and spectacle, 
and the more legitimate expenses of administration, 
had exhausted the public revenue; and to meet the 
deficiency he proposed to the public council the im- 
position of a new tax. This was firmly resisted by 
no fewer than thirty-nine members, who, when he 
angrily accused them of treachery and corruption, 
dared him to expel them, and openly alleged that, 
if still popular with the mob, he had forfeited the 
confidence and respect of the better class of citizens. 

* Kienzi's conduct weU deserves the epithet applied to it hj 
Gregorovius — " Unmannliche Haltung." 
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What was even more formidable, he had lost the 
support of the Church, Alarmed by his preten- 
sions, the Pope * despatched a cardinal legate, 
Bertrand de Deux, to investigate the charges brought 
against him ; and eventually issued a bull of ex- 
commimication, degrading him from his oflGice, and 
declaring him guilty of rebellion, sacrilege, -and 
heresy. The degradation was not undeserved; 
but these were hardly the crimes of which the 
tribune should have been accused. Still he ap- 
peared to maintain his position ; but Pipin, Count 
Palatine of Minutrin and Altamura, a Neapolitan 
noble, of violent and unscrupulous character, whom 
he had summoned to answer for his misdeeds, was 
encouraged by the papal condemnation to throw 
himself into Eome, with his mercenaries, and 
fortify himself in the Colonna quarters. In vain 
the great bell of the Capitol tolled ; the citizens, 
disgusted by the weakness and arrogance of their 
tribune, refused to obey its summons ; and, without 
striking a blow, Eienzi fell. His energy was gone ; 
his courage failed him. With bitter tears he re- 
proached the people for their ingratitude. The 
reproach was not wholly unjust; but his vanity 
blinded him to the real cause of his failure. Having 
laid aside the pompous insignia of oflGice (December 
15th), he retired to the castle of San Angelo, where 
he remained undisturbed for several days. 

* It sHoTild be stated tbat the Pope had preyionsly confirmed 
Bienzi and the Buhop of Oryietto as " rectores " of the city, but 
had not recognized the title of " tribmie." The bishop withdrew 
from a post in which he soon found he was allowed to do nothing. 
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Early in 1348, disguised as a monk, the fallen 
tribune made his escape from Eome. He appeared 
at Naples in the month of March, soliciting the 
friendly ofl&ces of the King of Hungary. It is said 
that he afterwards visited the principal towns of 
Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. What we know for 
certain is, that for about two years and a half he 
resided among the Fraticelli, or hermits of the order 
of St. Francis, in the wilderness of the Abruzzi, 
and made the acquaintance of a certain Fra An- 
gelo, calling himself the hermit of Mount Volcanus, 
who mystically revealed to him that the Emperor 
Charles IV. and himself were destined, by a new 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, to reform the Church and 
the world. Both his vanity and his enthusiasm pre- 
disposing him to accept such a manifestation, the 
wild, visionary talk of the fanatical monk, whose 
distempered brain was bewildered by the fancies 
begotten of solitary vigil, made a deep impression on 
his mind.* In July, 1350, he suddenly appeared 
in Prague, obtained an audience of Charles IV., 
disclosed his identity, and enlarged upon the 
extravagant schemes which had been discussed be- 
tween the hermit and himself. It was there and 
then that he first brought forward the fable of his 
connection with the imperial family as a natural 
son of Henry VII. 

The narrative by Polisteri t of Eienzi's appear- 
ance in Prague is very striking. ' ' During this year," 
he says, " in the month of August, there came into 

• GregoroTiug, vi. 337, 838. f Mtiratori, xxir. 819. 
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Germany, in the city of Pragae, a man in strange 
attire. He stopped at the house of a Florentine 
apothecary, and asked him to present him to my 
Lord Charles, elected emperor by the Ghnrch of 
JRome, as he wished to communicate something to 
his honour and advantage. This man, presented 
to the aforesaid emperor, addressed him in these 
words : — * There dwells in Mongibello a hermit, 
called Fra Angelo, who has chosen two ambassadors. 
The one he has sent to the Pope in Avignon ; the 
other to you, the emperor. I am he, emperor, who 
am sent to you.' The emperor ordered him to deliver 
his embassage. Then that man began to speak as 
follows : — ' Know ye, sire and emperor, that the 
aforesaid Brother Angelo sends me to say to you, 
that up to this time the Father has reigned in this 
world, and God Bis Son. The power is now taken 
from Him and given to the Holy Ghost, who shall 
reign for the time to come.' The emperor, hearing 
that he thus separated and set apart the Father 
and the Son from the Holy Ghost, said : — 'Are you 
the man whom I suppose you to be ? ' And he 
answered : — * Whom do you suppose me to be ? ' 
The emperor replied : — * I suppose that you are the 
tribune of Eome ; ' and this the emperor supposed, 
because he had heard of the heresy of the tribune 
(the undue influence which he ascribed to the Holy 
Ghost). And he answered : — * Of a truth I am he 
who was tribune, and was driven from Rome.' 
Then the emperor sent immediately for the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, and two other bishops, and the 
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ambassadors of the King of Scotland, and many 
other ambassadors and doctors. And the emperor 
caused Bienzi to repeat to these distinguished men 
what he had said in secret to himself. And he 
said that the messenger who had gone to the Pope 
at Avignon would say to him the same things, and 
that the Pope would cause him to be burnt for 
these sayings, and the third day he would rise 
again by the power of the Holy Ghost : for which 
cause the people of Avignon would rush to arms, 
and slay the Pope and the cardinals ; and then an 
Italian Pope would be created, who would remove 
the court from Avignon and restore it to Bome. 
* Which Pope will send for you, emperor, and 
for me, who will be one with the aforesaid Pope ; 
who will, crown you with the crown of gold of the 
kingdom of Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia ; and will 
crown me with tiie crown of silver, making me 
King of Bome and of all Italy.' The archbishops, 
hearing these fables, departed, observing that he 
was a foolish heretic ; and they caused the tribune 
to write all that he had said with his own hand." 

The emperor listened indulgently to the ex- 
tribune's speculations of a regenerated world-wide 
empire of which Bome should be the centre ; but, 
at a second interview, was alarmed by the religious 
mysticism which he infused into his conversation. 
With its exaltation of the Holy Spirit it seemed to 
savour perilously of heresy; and the emperor, 
unskilled to carry on a theological controversy, 
referred his visitor to the custody of the Archbishop 
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of Prague. Either at his own request, or by direc* 
tions from the Pope,* he was sent to ATignon in 
July, 1852. 

The arrival of Bienzi at Avignon is picturesquely 
described by Petrarch in an epistle, in which his old 
admiration of the tribune seems to struggle with 
his indignation at his failure : — " There came lately 
to the court, or I should rather say was brought as 
a prisoner, Nicolas Laurentius, the once formid- 
able tribune of Bome, who, when he might have 
died in the Capitol with so much glory, endured 
imprisonment, first by a Bohemian [the emperor], 
afterwards by a Limousin [Pope Clement VI.], so 
as to make himself, as well as the name and the 
republic of Bome, a laughing-stock. It is perhaps 
better known than I could wish how much my pen 
was employed in praising and exhorting this man. 
I loved his virtue, I praised his design, I congratu- 
lated Italy ; I looked forward to the dominion of 
the beloved city and the peace of the world. . • Some 
of my letters are extant, of which I am not alto- 
gether ashamed, for I had no gift of prophecy, and 
I would that he had not pretended to a gift of pro- 
phecy ; but at the time I wrote, that which he was 
doing, and appeared about to do, was worthy not 
only of my praise, but of that of all mankind. Are 
these letters then to be cancelled for one thing 
alone, because he chose to live basely rather than 
die with honour ? But it is useless to discuss im- 

* Charles bad preyiouslj exhorted him to dismiss his " fantastid 
inBmB** (;u,t dimittcLB fantastica). 
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possibilities : I could not destroy them if I would ; 
they are published, and no longer in my power. 
But to my story. Humble and despicable that man 
entered the court, who, throughout the world, had 
made the wicked tremble, and filled the good with 
joyful hope and expectation ; he who was attended, 
it is said, by the whole Boman people and the chief 
men of the cities of Italy, now appeared between a 
couple of guards, and with all the people thronging 
eagerly to see the face of him whose name they had 
heard so often." A commission of three ecclesiastics 
was immediately appointed to examine into the 
charges brought against the ex-tribune ; though it 
does not seem to have pursued its task with any 
special energy, and the most serious accusation^ 
that of heresy, was carefully ignored. At last, 
however, he was found guilty of various crimes and 
condemned to death. But eventually his life was 
spared, partly because he was supposed to be a 
poet, and therefore, I infer, entitled to a liberal 
interpolation of his rhapsodies, and partly through 
the generous intercession of Petrarch.* He waa 
imprisoned in a tower, and fettered with a single 
chain, fastened into the vault of the dungeon; 
otherwise he was gently treated, and freely allowed 
the use of books, of which his favourites, it would 
seem, were the Bible,f the history of the ancient 
Eomans, and particularly the works of Livy. J 

* In writing to Prior Francesco di Nello, of Florence, Petrarcli 
fityles the late " dreaded tribune " omnium hominwn miaeirimns. 
t Pappencordt, " Urkunde," pp. 259, 260. 
X "His trial and condemnation would hare inrolved some qncs- 
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Meanwhfle^ Borne had lapsed into an anarchy 
worse than that which had existed before Bienzi 
had raised the standard of insurrection. The 
Ghnrch and the patricians at first coalesced in the 
government of the city^ and three senators were 
chosen, of whom the papal legate held the first 
rank, with an Ursini and a Golonna for his col- 
leagues. A council of four cardinals, invested by 
the Pope with dictatorial power, was appointed to 
reform the disorganized republic. But the ancient 
feuds of the nobles quickly broke out again, and the 
streets of Borne as of old resounded with their 
brawls. They restored their fortresses, armed anew 
their retainers, and once more pillaged and op- 
pressed the unfortunate citizens. Bemembering 
their brief enjoyment of freedom under the rule of 
Bienzi, the Bomans rose against their tyrants ; the 
beU of the Capitol once more summoned the patriots 
to battle ; and of the two senators, Ursini was stoned 
at the foot of the altar, where he had sought refuge : 
Golonna, more fortunate, escaped from the window 
of the Lateran. The tribuneship was revived in the 
person of a popular leader, named John Gerroni, 
and when the prudent man speedily retired from a 

tions, wliicli it was more pradent to leave nnder the veil of mys- 
tery ; the temporal supremacy of the people ; the duty of residence ; 
the civil and ecclesiastical privileges of the clergy and people 
of Bome. The reigning pontiff weU deserved the appellation of 
Clement : the strange vicissitudes and magpianimous spirit of the 
captive excited his pity and esteem, and Petrarch believes that he 
respected in the hero the name and sacred character of the poet." 
^-Gibbon, vii. 416. Bienzi seems to have amused his captivity at 
Avignon with the composition of verses, which probably partook 
cf the mystidBm into which his enthusiasm had developed. 
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post to which he felt unequal, Francisco Baroncelli 
assumed it (September, 1858). He was a man of 
stem and resolute spirit, whose brief period of rule 
was virtually a Eeign of Terror, whose edicts were 
written in blood. He designed to found a new 
republic on the pattern of that of Florence ; but his 
cruelties provoked a revolt, in which he fell a victim 
to the popular anger* 

In December, 1852, Pope Innocent YI. assumed 
the tiara, and one of the earliest subjects to engage 
his attention was the wretched condition of Bome. 
He soon discovered that the name of Bienzi had not 
lost its charm for the Boman people, who had for- 
gotten the errors of the tribune, and remembered 
only the peace and order that had prevailed under 
his government. At the instigation of Hugo Har- 
pagan, the vice-legate in Bome, he resolved to 
release Bienzi from confinement, and employ him 
in an enterprise for which his fame and genius were 
specially fitted : the reduction of Italy to peace and 
unity in the name of the Holy Mother Church. 
Having made a solemn profession of fidelity to the 
Holy See, Bienzi was invested with the title of 
senator ; and passing into Italy, joined the legate, 
Cardinal Giles Albomoz, a man of equal repute as 
warrior and statesman, to whom the Pope had en- 
trusted the supreme direction of Italian affairs. 
For a while he was detained in the cardinal's camp ; 
but the disorder at Bome increasing, was at last fur- 
nished with a few soldiers and permitted to advance* 
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His progress to Some was attended with eyery omeu 
of success, and in the city itself his reception 
(August 6, 1B64) reminded the spectators of the 
palmy days of his tribuneship. By the magic of 
his influence and the force of his authority he soon 
revived the laws of "the good estate." But, un- 
happily, his was a character that prosperity spoiled ; 
he had no sooner emerged again into the sunshine 
of power than his old vices reappeared; his 
capriciousness forfeited public confidence, and his 
intemperance deprived him of public respect. An 
extravagant administration necessitated an increase 
of taxation, and as this was levied upon the neces- 
saries of life, it weakened his popularity among the 
lower classes. He displayed, moreover, a lust of 
blood of which in his earlier and better days he had 
been wholly iimocent, and general abhorrence was 
excited by his condemnation and execution of a 
wealthy and influential citizen, Fandolfaccio, whose 
only crime appears to have been that he was beloved 
by the multitude. Scarcely less disgust was excited 
by the death of the celebrated condottiere, or *' free 
lance,'* Fra Monreale, or Walter de Montreal (August 
29). The man himself was not worthy of any com- 
passion, for his career had been one continued 
rebellion against laws human and divine. But 
when Bienzi was in the camp of Albomoz, and 
wanting funds for the advance on Rome, Monreale's 
brothers, Arimboldo, a lawyer, and Brettone, a 
knight, had lent him considerable sums of money, 
amounting, it is said, to 10,000 gulden ; so that his 
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conduct in decoying the condottiere into his power, 
and treacherously executing him, revolted the public 
mind as an act of singular ingratitude. In his 
earlier career he had been sober and abstemious ; 
he had now become *' an inordinate drunkard." 
He was always eating confectionery; he drank 
strong wines at all hours. It was a terrible thing 
to be forced to see him, for whereas in person he 
was formerly meagre, he had become enormously 
fat ; *^ he had a belly like a tun, jovial, like a mock 
abbot." ... "He was full of shining flesh [car- 
buncles ?] like a peacock. Eed, and with a long 
beard, his face was always changing; his eyes 
would suddenly kindle like fire. It was as mobile 
as his opinions. His understanding flashed fitfully 
like fire." * 

As in his former administration, he showed a 
lack of all the qualities that make a successful 
soldier. He marched against the fortress of Pales- 
trina, which was held by the Colonnas; but his 
attack failed utterly, and it was said that he 
^disgraced himself by extraordinary pusillanimity. 
Thus he lost the command of his own mercenaries, 
while his eloquence no longer exercised its old power 
over the multitude. It must be remembered also 
that the prestige and fame which attached to the 
independent tribune, the chosen leader of Bome, 
•could not invest the senator, who derived his title 
and authority from the Pope. Yet, servant and 

* "Vita di Cola di Bienzi/' in Muratori, iii. 254 (''Cosi ae 
onutava sao intellecto come faoco **). 
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instroment of the Church as he was, it rendered 
him no support. Albomoz mistrusted the ambition 
and genius of his colleague, and perceived that in 
certain circumstances he might be a source of danger ; 
he refased, therefore, the senator's pressing requests 
for men and money. At length, the yarious 
elements of discontent, stirred up by patrician 
intrigues, culminated in a popular outburst ; and 
an excited mob surrounded the Capitol with cries of 
** Death to the traitor ! " In that hour of danger 
he was deserted by those who were bomid by every 
tie of honour to defend him ; magistrates, notaries, 
guards, friends, all took to flight. Only two persons 
remained faithful, one of whom was his kinsman 
Luciolo, a farrier by trade. Seizing the great 
banner of Bome, Bienzi rushed to the balcony, and 
essayed to compose the passions of the mob by the 
arts of his oratory. But the ringleaders, dreadiag 
the magic of his voice, raised a deafening tumult ; 
stones and other missiles rained upon him in hmrt- 
ling showers ; an arrow wounded him in the back. 
He unfolded the banner, and pointed to its golden 
characters : — " Senatus Populusque Bomanus ; '* 
but the shouts of ** Death to the traitor ! " multi- 
pUed, and a part of the palace being set on fire, he 
was compelled to retire ioto the courtyard, where 
he was besieged till evening. The blazing hall and 
the crashing staircase soon warned him that no time 
must be lost in attempting to escape ; for, having 
forced the doors with fire and axes, the furious mul- 
titude were rapidly breaking into his last asylum* 
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He wrapped himself hastily in a shepherd's cloak, 
placed a cushion on his head, and having cnt off his 
beard and blackened his face, mingled with the surg- 
ing, shouting crowd, crying, in a feigned dialect :— 
** Yonder, up yonder, to the traitor ! " But his was 
not a face or a figure that could easily escape 
detection. He was quickly recognized, and, with 
yells of rage, the crowd hustled him up to the steps 
to the platform where Pandolfaccio and Fra 
Monreale had suffered. There, for a whole hour, 
motionless, voiceless, he stood exposed to the fearful 
laughter of his enemies. His strange passiyeness 
awakened at last a sentiment of compassion. Some 
dim recollection of his former services to the 
" good estate " began to awaken their old reverence 
for the tribune, and it is possible that he might 
yet have escaped, had not some crueller spirit * than 
the rest suddenly smitten him with a dagger. He 
feU ; and then the thirst for blood took possession of 
the mob ; every man who carried a weapon swept 
forward to plunge it into the senseless body, which, 
after they had glutted their rage, they abandoned 
to the dogs, the Jews, and the flames. 

Such was the end of Bienzi, the last of the 
Soman tribunes. It was a miserable close to a 
career that in its earlier stage was radiant with pro- 
mise ; but was brought about by his own incapacity 
to profit by the lofty opportunities which fortune 
had given him. Our failure is almost always the 

* Tliis -was a smith named Cecco del Yeochio, who nourished 
a private grievance against the senator. 
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result of our own follies or feebleness; when the 
will is pitted against the circamstance, it usually 
prevails, if it be sober and resolute. The defects 
of Bienzi's character explain his failure ; his ideal 
was glorious, but he had not the strength, and 
the self-control which accompanies strength, to 
realize it. His aspirations yielded to the sugges- 
tions of his vanity ; his intellect was brilliant and 
acute, but easily caught by theatrical display. His 
patriotism was sincere, but it was not pure enough 
to prevail against motives of self-interest, or it 
may be that his egotism identified his interests 
with those of his country. His schemes of legis- 
lation were honest and enlightened ; he showed him- 
self on the whole a capable administrator ; but he 
was too imaginative and volatile for a statesman, 
and his lack of military skill and of the soldier's 
courage was a grave deficiency in an age when 
the statesman was less powerful than the warrior. 
With his first ardent enthusiasm it is impossible 
not to sympathize, but it was too much the 
enthusiasm of the dreamer, and easily degenerated, 
as we have seen, into the wild fervour of the 
mystic. The loftier quahties of his mingled natinre 
and the glowing romance of his career will always 
draw towards him the attention of the young, and 
enlist their admiration ; but in maturer and more 
thoughtful days we remember that to those loftier 
qualities he did but little justice, and that his 
career, after all, had no permanent result — ^was 
little more than a fugitive, though a striking, 
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pageant. Perhaps its vicissitudes are the most 
wonderful thing about it: the innkeeper's son — 
the Roman deputy — the papal notary — ^the orator 
of the people — the revolutionary leader — ^the all- 
powerful tribune — the mountain- wanderer — the 
prisoner at Avignon — ^the senator of Eome — ^the 
victim of a popular insurrection ! Truly, this man 
in his time played many parts. 



[AuTBORirnES. — The principal sources of information which I have oonsalted 
Are:— the contemporary **Vita di Cola di Rienxi" in Horatori's ** Antiquitates 
ItaUc« Hedii £vl" (edit. 1738-&2), voL ill.; F. Gregorovins, "Oescfalchte der 
Stadt Bom Im Miltelalter " (edit. 1859-72) vol. vi. ; Dr. FeUx Fapenoordt, •* Cola di 
Rienzo and seine Zeit" (edit. 1841),— a book throwing mnch light on Rienil's 
visits to Pragne and Avignon, and hik retnm to Rome as senator ; Lord Brongbton, 
'* Italy/' vol. ii., which contains some Important letters by Rienzi ; Petrarch, 
«' EpistolflB Famlliares " (edit, by FracasetU) ; Gibbon, ** History of the Decline and 
FaU of the Roman PJmpire" (Bohn's edit.), vol. vil.,— Gibbon's sketch is founded 
mainly on the Vhre du Cerceau's ** Coi^aration de Nicolas Gabrini ; " Dean Hilman, 
'* History of Latin Christianity" (edit. 185i-55), voL v.; and Canon Robertson. 
** History of the Christian Church " (edit. 1875), vol. vii. It is almost nnneoessary 
to add that the career of the tribune has furnished Lord Lytton with the subject 
of Us romance of '* Rienzi," in which he extravagantly ideaUies his hero, and Miss 
Mitford with the theme of her tragedy. The following reference occurs in Byron's 
«* Childe Harold," canto Iv., s. Ill :— 

**Then turn we to her latest tribune's name. 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee. 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame— 
The friend uf Petrarch— hope of Italy-~ 
Rienzi, last of Romans I While the tree 
Of freedom's withered trunk puts forth a leaf, 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 
The forum's champion, and the people's chief— 
Her new-born Numa thou— with reign, alas! too brief.* 

The comparison of Rienzi to Numa is singularly infelicitous, and the tempoxsiy 
character of Ulenzl's work does not entitle him to be considered the ** redeemer of 
dark centuries of shame."] 
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I. 

" The sad diBConrse of mj untimely fall, 
O tragique Muse, shall pierce thy sullen eares, . . . 
My, my laments shall make thee write in teares, 
If, 'mong thy scroUes of antique majestie, 
Then deigne to place a Prelate's tragedie." 

Thomas Stores. 

With a start of surprise, perhaps, the reader will 
ohserve the name of Wolsey included in our melan- 
choly record of " Wrecked Lives, or Men who have 
Failed." He may think that the man who, from 
a comparatively mean position, rose to he a 
cardinal of the Church, Archbishop of York, a 
king's councillor, and a minister of almost un- 
bounded power and influence, achieved a very 
considerable measure of success. But great as 
was his rise, his fall was even greater. Few, 
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indeed, have gained so lofty an eminence to de- 
scend from it so suddenly and so completely ; and 
hence his name has been familiarly employed to 
** point the moral," and enforce the commonplace, 
of the worthlessness of ambition* It is not, how- 
ever, only or chiefly from this point of view that 
I take his life to have been a failure. There is a 
more absolute and deplorable failure than that 
which springs from the instability of fortune and 
the pressure of adverse circumstances : the failure, 
that is, to realize the true aim and object of life, 
the failure to make a worthy use of the gifts and 
opportunities with which Providence has furnished 
us, the failure to satisfy the noble aspirations and 
purer longings of the soul. Such a failure is not 
incompatible with the achievement of a goodfdeal 
of what an unthinking world calls success; yet 
it is that over which we may imagine the angels 
to shed tears of sorrow and compassion. Oh the 
pity of it, when mind and heart are absorbed in 
the things of life and the world, so that, amid the 
din and clamour of the sordid struggle, the '* celes-* 
tial voices " pass unheeded and unheard I It was 
through this all-absorbing worldliness — ^using the 
word in its widest sense — ^that Wolsey made ship- 
wreck of his life. The higher capabilities of a 
strong nature were neglected; every occasion of 
self-denial and self-culture was ignored. And so 
it came to pass that a bitter confession of failure 
dropped from his dying lips : — " Had I but served 
tuy God as diligently as I have served the king, 
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He would not have given me over in my grey 
hairs." That is it; that is the secret: to avoid 
defeat and disaster and a too late repentance^ a 
man must be true to his purer, better self, and 
faithful in the service which he owes to his 
Heavenly Father. 

According to Cavendish, Wolsey's gentleman 
usher and earliest biographer,* Thomas Wolsey 
was " an honest poor man's son of Ipswich," where 
he was bom in 1471. It is a moot point whether 
his father was a grazier or a butcher ; but it seems 
certain that his industry had accumulated a con- 
siderable fortune, which enabled him, on discover- 
ing his son's natural ability and his love of learnings 
to send him to the University of Oxford, and enter 
him at Magdalen College. At the early age of 
fourteen, the precocious youth took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts (1485), whence he was called 
'*the boy bachelor ; " and he soon gained »a wide 
reputation for his acquirements in logic, philosophy, 
and divinity. Honours were heaped upon him : he 
was elected a fellow of his college, and, having pro- 
ceeded to his degree of Master of Arts, was ap- 
pointed to the mastership of the school then in 
connection with it (1491). At this school were 
placed the three sons of the Marquis of Dorset^ 
who was so impressed by the young master's high 
abilities that he committed them to his exclusive 
charge. Wolsey's taste for art was shown in the 

« George Oayendish, " Life of Cardinal Wolaoy/' edit. Singer, 
p. 6S. 
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foUo^nng year by his design of the tower of the 
collegiate chapel, which was built under his super- 
intendence, and is still associated with his name. 
He watched over its erection until 1498, when it 
was completed in all its simple and dignified 
beauty. In that year Wolsey was made bursar 
of his college, and about the same time he formed 
the acquaintance of the learned Erasmus, then on 
a visit to Oxford. From him, perhaps, he acquired 
a favourable disposition towards the new learning 
— ^that revival of letters in which Erasmus played 
so distinguished a part — ^and the two friends, it is 
said, held frequent conference on the best means 
of promoting the study of Greek in England. 

In October, 1500, the Marquis of Dorset rewarded 
Wolsey, for his careful teaching of his sons, with 
the rectory of Lymington, in Somersetshire* 
Wolsey hastened to take possession of his bene- 
fice, where he indulged his architectural tastes by 
repairing the parsonage and embellishing the 
church. But an unfortunate incident, which illus- 
trates the coarser fibre of his character, led to 
his abrupt withdrawal from his pleasant rectory. 
At a neighbouring fair he drank to excess, with 
some of his parishioners ; * and occasioning much 
disorder was taken into custody, and sentenced by 
Sir Amias Pawlet, a justice of the peace, to expo- 

* This Btory rests on the dnbions anthority of Sir J. Harrington. 
Storer, in his metrical life of Wolsey, makes Sir Amias the 
aggressor : — 

'* Wicnged by a knight for no desert of mine." 
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Bure in the stocks. Wolsey never forgot or forgave 
the punishment or its author.* It induced him to 
seek at once a different sphere of activity, and this 
was furnished by his appointment, in spite of his 
lachesy as a domestic chaplain to Dean, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who held him in so much favour 
that he procured him a dispensation from the Pope 
to hold two benefices. 

The archbishop died in 1503, and Wolsey's 
services were then secured by Sir John Nanfan, 
the treasurer of Calais, whom he accompanied 
from England in the capacity of chaplain. The 
knight was advanced in years, and discerning 
Wolsey's capacity, gladly entrusted him by degrees 
with the entire administration of his office; so 
that on his return to England it was natural 
enough that he should recommend Wolsey to the 
royal favour. Appointed one of Henry VII.'s 
chaplains, the ambitious priest felt that the course 
was open for him to the highest dignities. We are 
told that he was wont to say : — " If he could but 
Bet one foot in the court, he did not doubt but 
to obtain anything he wished for." As he said 
mass in the royal closet, he was brought into daily 
contact with the king, who was too shrewd a judge 
of men not to appreciate the intellectual gifts and 
resources of his new chaplain. Doubtlessly, too, 
he felt that charm of manner which Wolsey so 

* Howard, p. 82 ; WilUams, ii. 253 $ " Brit. Biog./' 6. Of. with 
Cavendish, who does not state the offence, but records the punish- 
ment* 
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well knew how to exercise when he had an object 
to attain. At this time Wolsey was about thirty 
years of age, of a handsome person, a graceful 
address, and an eloquent tongue. Fertile in re-* 
source, prompt of decision, with a sagacious brain 
and a firm will, scholarly without being pedantic, 
and unburdened by inconvenient scruples of the 
higher morality, he was eminently fitted to succeed 
in the game of politics. His first diplomatic 
mission confirmed his reputation; for it was 
with infinite coolness and discretion that he 
conducted the negotiation at Bruges with the 
Emperor Maximilian for the twofold alliance be- 
tween Henry and Margaret of Austria, the em- 
peror's only daughter, and the Archduke Charles 
with Henry VH/s daughter, the Princess Mary. 
The tact, energy, and promptitude which charac- 
terized his proceedings so pleased the king that 
he gave him, in 1508, the Deanery of Lincoln. In 
the following year Heny VH. died; but Wolsey 
had prudently ingratiated himself with the new 
sovereign, as well as with Pox, Bishop of Win- 
chester, the secretary of state and privy seal. The 
influence of the latter raised him to the post of 
almoner to the young king ; and his own assiduity 
as a courtier, to the rank of a privy councillor. 
He received also the gift of a mansion near 
Bridewell, which had been forfeited by Sir Eichard 
Empson on his conviction for high treason. 

Henry, on his accession to the throne, was more 
inclined to pursue the primrose path of pleasure 
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than to take upon himself the cares of state ; and 
this inclination Wolsey was careful to eipicourage. 
He had an infinite capacity for work as well as a 
boundless greed of power, and he easily succeeded 
in convincing Henry of his competency to relieve 
him of official business. ''The almoner/' says 
Cavendish, '' took upon him to discharge the 
king of the burthen of so weighty ^.nd troublesome 
business, putting the king in comfort, that he 
should not need to spare any time of his pleasure 
for any business that should happen in the council, 
so long as he should be there ; who, having his 
Grace's authority, and by his commandment, 
doubted not to see all things well and sufficiently 
perfected, making his Grace privy first of all such 
matters, before he would proceed to the accom- 
plishing of the same, whose mind and pleasure he 
would have and follow to the uttermost: where- 
with the king was wonderfully pleased."* So well 
did this course of action answer that the almoner 
soon became all-ppwerful at court. "Who was 
now in high favour but Master Almoner? Who 
had all the suit but Master Almoner ? and who 
ruled all under the king but Master Almoner ? " 

So far Wolsey's ambition had prospered without 
let or hindrance. It was not altogether an ignoble 
ambition, though it descended to ignoble ways to 
compass its crooked ends. Conscious of high ability, 
he desired a fitting field for its exercise ; and there 
was much in his character which made statecraft 

* Cavendisb, ui ante, p. 81. 
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congemal to him. But what I have to say is^ that 
he loved power for the sake of power, rather than for 
the good which the possession of power might enable 
him to do. He had no lofty conceptions of a re- 
generated social system, such as inspired the brain 
of 8ir Thomas More. There was a coarse strain 
in that robust and vigorous mind of his, which led 
him to grasp at things material and palpable, — 
which found a gratification in pomp aad pageantry, 
in the evidence and ostentation of power. But if 
the work he did were not the highest work, it was 
work which needed to be done, and he did it well. 
If he had been trained in the intrigues of courts he 
could not have borne himself more dexterously. 
The foreign policy of England was then an essential 
factor in the combination of her rulers and states- 
men; and they were called upon to profit as far as 
they could by the conflicting interests of the principal 
European powers, France, Spain, Home, and the 
Empire. Of France, as their neighbour, rival, and 
traditional enemy, they felt a not unnatural jealousy, 
and to abate her arrogance and cripple her means 
of offence seems to have been at the outset a car- 
dinal principle of Wolsey's statecraft. He carried 
the king with him, while carefully avoiding any 
undue show of controlling or influencing him ; and 
in 1618, in conjunction with the emperor, Henry 
declared war against France. Thirsting for military 
glory, Henry led the expedition in person, and was 
accompanied by his almoner, who took charge, 
with brilliant versatility, of the victualling depart- 
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meni of the army.* There was not much fighting 
in the campaign, though the English soldiers dis- 
played the old spirit of national bravery at the 
Battle of the Spurs, and in the reduction of 
Terouenne and Toumay. The Bishop of Toumay 
refusing to swear fealty to the king, his mitre, with 
the Pope's consent, was bestowed upon Wolsey, 
who held the see for five years, and then surrendered 
it in exchange for an annual pension of 12,000 
livres. 

Fortune, when once she has opened her hand, 
seems to know no stint in conferring her favours ; 
and a few months after Henry'^s return to England, 
he raised his favourite to the important bishopric 
of Lincoln. This preferment was followed in August, 
1514, by the still higher promotion to the archiepis- 
copal see of York. Thenceforward, for fifteen years, 
Wolsey ruled the kingdom with almost absolute 
sway; with a supremacy so distinct and unquestioned 

* " Thongh holding no liigher rank than almoner, it is clear 
that the management of the war, in all its mnltifarions details^ 
has fallen into his hands. He it is who determines the sam of 
money needfnl for the expedition, the line of march, the namber 
and arrangement of the troops, even to the fashion of their armonr, 
and the boarding of their honses. It is he who superintends the 
infinite details consequent on the shipment of a large army. . . . 
Ambassadors, admirals, generals, paymasters, pursers, secretaries^ 
men of all g^rades, and in every sort of employment, crowd abont 
him for advice and information. By the unconscious homage paid 
to genius in times of difficulty, he stands confessed as the master 
and guiding spirit of the age. . . . He had seen no service ; he had 
never so much as handled a sword, or tested the merits of a 
falconet or a culverin. His education had been that of a Ohurch- 
man ; and till now he had only been employed in a subordinate 
capacity." — Mr. J. S. Brewer, " Letters and Pftpers, Foreign and 
Domestic, Henry VIII.," vol. i., pref. zliv., zlv. 
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as almost to justify the arrogant boast implied in 
his celebrated phrase, "Ego et rex mens." Foreign 
princes sought his friendship, and humbled them* 
selyes before him; the proudest of the English 
nobles were not ashamed to solicit his patronage. 
The position of Archbishop of York and Minister 
of England did not, however, content his ambition, 
which seems at an early date to have fixed upon 
the papal tiara as its ultimate aim. As an initial 
step, he sought a cardinal's hat; his persistent 
energy triumphed over the difficulties created by 
the Boman court; and on the 7th of September, 
1515, he was created Cardinal of St. Cecilia be- 
yond the Tiber. When he was informed that the 
envoy bearing the coveted hat had arrived in 
England, he yielded to his natural love of " pomp 
and circumstance," and prepared to surround the 
occasion with fitting pageantry. Accordingly, the 
envoy was met upon Blackheath by a great number 
of prelates and gentlemen, who conducted him, 
with blare of trumpets and flutter of banners, to 
London, and, by way of Cheapside, to Westminster, 
the procession being joined at convenient stages 
by the lord mayor and aldermen, and the guUds 
of London, all in their bravest apparel. At West- 
minster Abbey eight abbots, in gorgeous robes, 
received the sacred hat with great solemnity, and 
with equal solemnity placed it upon the high altar. 
Then, on Sunday, the 18th of November, Wolsey, 
accompanied by a splendid train of nobles and 
gentlemen, repaired to the minster ; and, kneeling 
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before the altar, — ^with his hood concealing the flush 
of exultation that swept across his face, — ^while the 
benediction was pronounced, and the prescribed 
service recited, bowed his head to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who set the hat upon it.* After the 
ceremony, the new-made cardinal returned to his 
palace at Charing Cross, where he had provided one 
of those sumptuous banquets in which he hugely 
delighted. His guests included Henry himself, 
Queen Katherine, the Queen of Scotland, the Queen- 
Dowager of France, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of Winchester, Durham, and Rochester, 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and other illus- 
trious personages. The Ipswich tradesman's son^ 
as he sat at the head of the board, must have felt 
that for him at least the way to greatness had been 
singularly smooth and rapid. Still in the very 
prime of his powers, he was the first man in Eng- 
land, next to the king. It is idle to suppose that 
this advancement was simply the result of Wolsey's 
subservience to his royal master's pleasures. 
Henry was too able and too keen-sighted to entrust 
the government of his kingdom or the direction 
of his policy to a mere sycophant. He unquestion- 
ably recognized Wolsey's capacity as a statesman, 
and was content that the burden should rest on 
shoulders so well fitted to support it. Eapin asserts 
that the cardinal " so absolutely governed the king ,' 
as to turn him which way he pleased;" but he 

* Bosooe, " Life of Leo X.," gives full particulars of the oere- 
mony. 
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admits that Wolsey skilfnlly managed to deceive 
the king into a belief that '^ he was taking his own 
course" when he was really following his minister's 
suggestions. We may question whether Henry 
was so easily deceived, while allowing that Wolsey's 
influence was that of a strong and imperious in- 
tellect, animated by a restless ambition; but no 
doubt that ambition seemed justified by its success, 
as Wolsey the cardinal presided in his banqneW 
hall, with princes and nobles as his guests. 

It was part of Wolsey's policy to admit no rivals 
in the king's favour, or competitors in the art of 
government ; and he contrived to compel the with- 
drawal from court of the Earl of Surrey, afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, and Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
It seems less certain that he forced placid Arch- 
bishop Warham into a resignation of his chancel- 
lorship; that cold, unbending prelate was never 
acceptable to Henry, and speedily fell out of favour. 
On his resignation the seals were given to Wolsey 
(December 24th). Cardinal and Chancellor, — there 
was scarcely any higher dignity in England to be 
coveted ; and his natural arrogance — ^partly an intel- 
lectual pride — developed into full flower. He affected 
a more magnificent state than any English Church- 
man had done before him; and this not wholly 
from the sense of power, but from an inherent love 
of show and colour, of pageant and procession, and 
partly, perhaps, with an eye to the impression pro- 
duced upon the mind of the multitude, who under- 
estimate power when it is stripped of its externals. 
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According to Strype, his "outward appearance" 
was unspeakably brave and sumptuous. His upper 
vesture was all of scarlet or fine crimson taffeta, or 
crimson satin ingrained ; and he wore not only a 
red hat but red gloves. His shoes, of silver-gilt, 
blazed with pearls and precious stones. , So gor- 
geous a figure must needs go gorgeously attended. 
Two priests, the tallest and comeliest that could 
be found, carried before him two crosses, one as 
cardinal, the other as Archbishop of York ; so that 
the popular wit was wont to say, that one cross 
alone was clearly not sufficient to expiate his sins 
and offences.* Two pillars of silver, instead of 
maces, were borne by gentlemen of his suite, while 
a third was entrusted with the Great Seal. Four 
footmen also attended with gilt pole-axes in their 
hands, besides a numerous train of other servitors. 
Most of his retinue rode on horseback, but he 
himself on a mule, the trappings of which were 
of crimson velvet, with a saddle of the same, and 
gilt stirrups. In this fashion he proceeded every 
Sunday to the court at Greenwich, from his house 
at Charing Gross. 

After all, this was but the folly — ^if such you will 
have it to be — of a strong mind ; and Wolsey dis- 
charged the onerous duties of the chancellorship 
with a vigour of purpose and force of will that was 
felt throughout the country. However lavish of 
his own resources, he administered the national 

* Two crosses were, howeyer, the nsaal insignia of a papal 
legate. 
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revenues with strict economy, and guarded against 
malversation by the establishment of an efficient 
system of audit. He provided for the impartial 
administration of justice, and his hand fell as 
heavily on rich offenders as on the poor. The work 
of national education found in him an active advo- 
cate ; and Erasmus, Colet, and other promoters of 
the New Learning, had reason to acknowledge his 
generosity. Though steeped in worldliness to the 
lips, and utterly insensible to those gracious and 
elevating influences which deepen and quicken the 
spiritual life of the soul, his sagacious intellect 
comprehended that unless the Church purged itself 
of its abuses, it would be exposed to imminent 
hazard, and he devised various measures for its 
internal reformation. **He had certainly," says 
Bishop Burnet,* '^ a vast mind ; and he saw the 
corruptions of the Church gave so great scandal, 
and their ignorance was so profound, that unless 
some effectual ways were taken for correcting these, 
they must needs fall into great disesteem with the 
people : for though he took great liberties himself, 
and perhaps, according to the maxims of the canon- 
ists, he judged cardinals, as princes of the Church, 
were not comprehended within ordinary ecclesias- 
tical laws; yet he seemed to have designed the 
reformation of the inferior clergy, by all the means 
he could think of, except the giving them a good 
example." 

* Bishop Bnmet, "History of the Eeformation/* i. 20 (edit. 
1679). 
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An example of the higher morality miquestion- 
ahly he did not set them. That wise temperance 
and sobriety, that purity of life, that moderation 
of speech, and gravity of demeanour, which men 
might reasonably expect to find in a prince of the 
Church and the highest judicial authority of the 
realm, were utterly unknown to Wolsey. He loved 
rare wines, and rich viands, " rioting and revelry," 
"banquets set forth with masquer and mummeries 
in so gorgeous a style and costly manner that it 
was an heaven to behold." This^ man who by his 
vows was pledged to the strictest continence sinned 
deeply against the law of chastity. He seems to 
have exercised no self-constraint ; robust as was 
his intellect, he could condescend to the vaunts of 
the braggart, and lowered himself by a craving 
for flattery. A strangely complex character: — so 
much that was mean, coarse, degrading, and petty 
jostling against lofty intentions and schemes and 
resolutions worthy of a bold and capacious in-" 
tellect ! 

I have alluded to Wolsey's state in public. To 
form an exact idea of the man in his love of the 
coarser attributes of power, it is necessary to glance 
at the sumptuous order of his household. Three 
boards were daily spread in his hall, wherever he 
might be resident ; at the head of the first sat a 
priest as steward; at the head of the second, a 
knight as treasurer ; and at the head of the third,' 
an esquire as comptroller. Besides these officials, 
he maintained a confessor, a physician, two 
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almoners^ three marshals, three ushers, and several 
grooms. 

The kitchen establishment was organized on an 
extensive scale, and consisted of a master cook, 
whose daily dress was either velvet or satin, with a 
gold chain as his badge of office, two under cooks, 
and six assistants or labourers, as they were called, 
besides two clerks as comptrollers, and a surveyor 
over the dressers. In the hall kitchen were two 
cooks, and twelve labourers and children : the 
spicery was superintened by a clerk; the pastry 
was served by two yeomen and two paste-layers ; 
the scullery, by four scullions, besides one yeoman 
and two grooms. There were a yeoman and a 
groom in the larder ; two yeomen and two grooms 
in the buttery ; the same in the ewry ; three yeo- 
men and three pages in the cellar; and two 
yeomen in the chandlery. 

The list is not yet complete. We must add two 
yeomen in the wafery ; a master of the wardrobe, 
with twenty assistants, or " male chambermaids," 
in the bedroom department; a yeoman and 'groom, 
thirteen pages, two yeomen purveyors, and a groom 
purveyor, in the laundry ; then, in the bakehouse, 
two yeomen and grooms ; one yeoman and groom 
in the wood-yard ; one yeoman in the bam ; and 
two yeomen and two grooms as porters at the gate. 

If we turn to the stables, we meet with similar 
evidence of profusion. There was a master of the 
horse (and a yeoman of his barge), besides a clerk 
and a yeoman ; a farrier ; a yeoman of the stirrup ; 
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also a '^maltherer; " and sixteen grooms, each of 
whom had charge of five geldings. 

The cardinal's chapel was not less completely 
ordered : at its head was a dean, always an illus- 
trious divine, and a man of deep theological learn- 
ing ; next to him a subdean ; and, in due gradation, 
a repeater of the choir, a reader of the gospels, 
a singing priest for the epistles, and a master of 
the children. These were for the ordinary daily 
service; on great fasts or festivals, there were 
numerous assistants. In the vestry we read of 
" a yeoman and two grooms." Needless to say 
that the chapel was splendidly decorated, and that 
all the offices were performed with every detail of 
ecclesiastical magnificence. The copes and other 
vestments of the officiating priests were of white 
satin, or scarlet, or crimson, with costly ornaments 
of jewels and precious stones. 

If such were Wolsey's public establishment, his 
personal or domestic arrangements were not con • 
ceived in a spirit of inferior magnificence. His 
cross-bearers and his pillar-bearers waited at fixed 
hours in the ante-room or great chamber ; while in 
the privy chamber were gathered a chief chamber- 
lain, a vice-chamberlain, a gentleman usher, and a 
gentleman usher of his own chamber. There were 
also six gentlemen waiters and twelve waiters of 
low degree ; and the household list included nine or 
ten peers of the realm, ''who had each of them 
two or three men to wait upon him, except the 
Earl of Derby, who had five men." Cavendish 
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adds that forty persons discharged the duties of 
gentlemen cupbearers, carvers, and sewers, both 
of the great chamber and of the privy chamber ; 
besides six yeomen ushers, eight grooms of the 
chamber, twelve doctors and chaplains, a clerk of 
the closet, two secretaries, two clerks of the signet, 
and four counsellors learned in the law. 

Cavendish, from whom these particulars are 
borrowed,^ informs us also that his magnificent 
master had a clerk of the cheque upon his chap- 
lains and also upon the yeomen of the chamber, 
while to assist him in the discharge of his duties as 
chancellor, he maintained a riding clerk, a clerk 
of the crown, a clerk of the hanaper, and a wax 
chafer. 

Nor is the roll yet ended. There were "four 
footmen garnished with rich running coates," who- 
attended him whenever he went abroad; a herald 
at arms, a Serjeant at arms, a physician, an 
apothecary, five minstrels, a keeper of the tents, 
an armourer, an instructor of wards in chancery, 
an " instructor of his wardrop of roabes," a keeper 
of his chamber, a surveyor of York, and a clerk of 
the green cloth. In all, his " cheine roll " numbered 
eight hundred persons, independent of suitors, who 
were daily entertained at the cardinal's cost. And, 
at need, he kept " eight continuall boords for the 
chamberlaynes and gentleiaen officers, having a 
mease (mess) of young lords, and another of gentle- 
men: besides this, there was never a gentleman or 

♦ Cavendish, ut ante, pp. 96-104. 
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officer, or other worthy person, but he kept some 
two, some three persons to wait npon them ; and 
all other, at the least, had one, which did amount 
to a great number of persons." 

So vast an establishment necessitated a vast 
outlay ; but the cardinal's offices and preferments 
weriB so numerous that his annual income actually 
exceeded the whole revenues of the Crown. He 
also received pensions and valuable presents from 
foreign courts, while the fees from suitors amounted 
to a considerable sum. It is surprising that a man 
so shreWd as Wolsey should have indulged in an 
ostentation which, as he must well have known, 
provoked against him the jealousy of the English 
nobles and excited the discontent of the conunon 
people. But his judgment seems to have been 
overborne by his arrogance, and by that passionate 
love of pomp to which I have alluded as a marked 
feature in his character. He seems, moreover, to 
have experienced one of the worst effects of the 
enjoyment of unbounded power, and to have grown 
not only arrogant and haughty — which are faults 
the world will forgive in men highly placed and 
highly endowed — but boastful — " glorious," in Sir 
Thomas More's phrase, "very farre above all 
measure" — and tiiis is a weakness that moves 
contempt and calls forth the laughter even of the 
lowest. " It was great pitie," says More, " for it 
dyd harm, and made him abuse many great gyftes 
that God had bo given hym." 

He was never '^ satiate," adds the philosophic 
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author of the '' Utopia/' " of hearinge his owne 
prayse/' and he records a curious illustration.* 
One day, at dinner, when a large company was 
present, he made a long speech on some subject 
of current interest, and was much pleased with his 
own eloquence; but afterwards, duripg the whole 
course of the feast, he sat, as it were, ''upon 
thorns, *' waiting to hear how the company would 
commend it. No one offered a remark ; and then 
it could be seen that . the cardinal was devising 
" some pretty proper way " of calling attention to 
it, and suggesting the laudatory comments after 
which his soul yearned. In this design, how- 
ever, he was not successful ; and, finally, for lack 
of a better expedient, " lest he should haye letted 
the matter too long, he brought it even bluntly 
forth, and asked us all that satte at his hordes end 
(for at his own messe in the middes there satte but 
himself alone) how well we lyked his oracyion that 
hee hadde made that day. But, in fayth, when 
that probleme was once proposed, till it was full 
answered, no manne (I wene) eate one morsel] of 
meate more. Every manne was fallen in so depe 
s, studye, for the fyndynge of some exquisite 
prayse." 

Noble minds have their infirmities ; but they are 
not of this low and coarse complexion. Wolsey's, 
however, was not a noble, though it was a robust, 
masterful, energetic mind. Such higher impulses 



* Sir Thomas More, " Dialogae of Comfort against Ttibnlatioii,' 
in hie "Works"), p. 1221. 
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and purer tendencies as were woven into the coarse 
texture of its woof found expression in his love of 
architectural design. At York Place, his London 
residence, and at Hampton Court, the occasional 
elevation of his ideas was grandly embodied, so ta 
speak, in a concrete form ; while his plans for his 
college at Oxford, now called Christ Church, could 
have been conceived only by an intellect not un- 
familiar with bold and splendid conceptions. The 
loftier side of his character was seen in these great 
buildings: the man from whose thought they 
sprang was not whoUy given up to the gratification 
of a vulgar ambition. 

To write in detail the public life of Wolsey would 
be to write the history of England for the years 
during which he held the reins of power ; and such 
a task would be altogether outside the scope of the 
present volumes. I shall glance, therefore, only at 
those passages in it which may be useful in illus- 
trating his character and career. It was a striking 
acknowledgment of his exceptional position when 
Francis I., in 1518, despatched a '^solemn em- 
bassy" to England almost exclusively for the 
purpose of propitiating the haughty cardinal, and 
engaging him in his interests. The French king, 
we are told, lost no occasion which presented itself 
of offering incense to his vanity. He showed the 
greatest deference and regard to him, continually 
by letters or special messages, ''saluting him by 
the name of Father, or some other honorary or most 
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respectful appellation." Even in the most secret 
affairs he solicited his advice; in every difficnlt 
emergency he had reconrse to him as to an oracle* 
The great object of Francis was to recover Toumay 
and to detach Henry from the league against 
France. For this purpose he needed the aid and 
support of Wolsey. It does not follow that these 
were given in return for the French king's blandish- 
ments. In truth, the terms offered by Francis 
were too liberal to be refused. Toumay and its 
dependencies were surrendered for a sum of 600,000 
crowns, and Mary, the daughter of Henry, a child 
not four years old, was affianced to Francis's son, 
the infant dauphin. Wolsey, as I have already 
stated, was compensated for his loss of the bishopric 
of Toumay with a yearly pension of 12,000 livres. 
It was about this time that Pope Leo X. invested 
him with the dignity of papal legate. The com- 
mission was at first restricted to two years, but it 
was extended in succession by different pontiffs; 
and Wolsey, not resting content with its ordinary 
jurisdiction, solicited and obtained such vast addi- 
tional powers, that at length he exercised within the 
realm an authority scarcely inferior to that of the 
Pope himself. "His character," says Lingard,* 
" has been portrayed by the pencil of Erasmus, who 
had tasted of his bounty, and by that of Polydore 
[Virgil], whom his justice or policy had thrown 
into confinement. Neglecting the venal praise t of 

♦ Lingard, « History of England," iv. 192, 193. 
f The epithet "venal" is enrelj nndeserved. , 
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the one, and the venomous slander of the other, we 
may pronounce him a minister of consummate 
address and commanding abilities; greedy of 
wealth, and power, and glory; anxious to exalt 
the throne on which his own greatness was built, 
and the Church of which he was so distinguished 
a member; but capable, in the. pursuit of these 
different objects, of stooping to expedients, which 
sincerity and justice would disavow, and of adopting, 
through indulgence to the caprice and passions of 
the king, measures which often involved him in 
contradictions and difficulties, and ultimately oc- 
casioned his ruin.'" 

As the Foreign Minister of England, Wolsey's 
action was marked by great prudence and crowned 
with signal success. . His chief aim was to prevent 
the aggrandisement of either France or Austria, 
and he assisted the one or the other according as 
its rival seemed gaining a preponderance. Thus 
the alliance of England became an important factor 
in European politics. The power which secured 
it not only disarmed a formidable foe, but obtained 
a valuable friend ; and hence it was that, so long 
as Wolsey presided over the affairs of England, he 
was "feared and courted by princes and pontiffs," 
while Henry occupied the distinguished position of 
Arbiter of Europe. 

. In 1519, the death of Maximilian left vacant the 
imperial crown. For this coveted honour two 
competitors appeared, Francis I. of France, and 
GharleS; king of Spain and the Netherlands. All 
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ihe influence of England was thromi npon the side 
of Charles, who, after a long debate, was nnani- 
monsly elected. Francis, however, had good reason 
to complain of the tortuous course pursued by 
English diplomacy on this occasion. He had 
previously been assured of the support of the 
English court, and, in return, had promised to 
secure to Wolsey, whose ambition aspired to the 
papal tiara, fourteen votes in the conclave of 
eardinals when a vacancy occurred* But he dis« 
•creetly refrained from any show of indignation, 
and, in his anxiety to gain Henry over to his side, 
invited him to a meeting on the border of their 
respective dominions. The proposal was as unwel- 
come to Henry himself as it was to the emi)eror, 
and every artifice was adopted to postpone the in- 
terview. But Francis was urgent, and deprived 
Henry of every excuse by placing the arrangements 
entirely in the hands of Wolsey. The cardinal, on 
receiving Henry's permission, which, indeed, could 
no longer be withheld, desired that the meeting 
should take place between the towns of Ardres and 
Guisnes ; that the two courts should repair thither 
before the last day of May ; and that, to celebrate 
so notable an event, a tournament should be held, 
in which the kings of England and France, with 
eighteen assistants, should oppose all comers at 
tilt, tourney, and barriers. 

Henry's reluctance, however, was not yet over- 
come, and it suggested an expedient which was not 
tvrithout its humorous aspect. To convince the 
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French ambassador of a sincerity he was very far 
from intending, he swore that he would not cut hia 
beard until he had visited his good brother; and 
Francis cleverly clinched the engagement by taking 
a similar oath. But while the French king kept 
to his word, the English king neglected it ; so that 
when long beards prevailed in the French court. 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, our ambassador, was compelled 
to offer as an excuse for his master's bad faith, that 
Queen Katherine strongly abhorred a bushy chin^ 
Longer delay became at length impossible, and 
Henry, with a gorgeous retinue worthy of the 
handsomest of the Tudors, proceeded slowly to 
Canterbury. There the news arrived that the 
Emperor Charles, with a squadron of Spanish 
ships of war, had anchored in Hythe harbour* 
Great surprise was expressed at his coming, 
though, as a matter of fact, all had been pre- 
arranged; while the emperor himself gave out 
that, being on his way to visit his dominions in 
the Netherlands, he heard, as he sailed up the 
Channel, that the English court was near the 
coast. What more natural than that, like an affec- 
tionate nephew, he should seize so favourable an 
opportunity of exchanging salutations with his 
uncle and aunt? The pretext imposed upon 
nobody; but, meantime, the supposed accidental 
meeting was made the occasion of much revelry 
and many banquets, while Charles, by his gifts and 
promises, secured the friendship of Wolsey, and by 
his delicate flatteries won the confidence of Henry.. 
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The emperor departed, and Henry crossed the 
Straits to Calais. Thence he repaired to the palace 
of timber, ''with gilded posterns and brightly 
colomred oriels/' which had been erected for him 
and his queen near the Castle of Guisnes. In form 
it was quadrangular; it measured 487 yards in 
compass ; and was decorated in the costliest 
fashion. Besides several state apartments, and 
ample accommodation for a numerous suite, it con- 
tained a most sumptuous chapel.* The furniture 
was new and rich ; the walls were hung with cloth 
of Arras, and the ceilings covered with silk. An 
edifice not less magnificent had been raised for 
the King of France near the town of Ardres, with 
an adjacent pavilion or banqueting-room, sup- 
ported from the summit of a central mast, and 
covered entirely with cloth of gold. As soon as 
the kings had occupied their respective residences, 
Wolsey paid a two days' visit to Prancis, and 
amused him with the negotiation of a treaty, 
which, as Lingard says, proves the extreme anxiety 
of that monarch to secure the friendship, or at 
least the neutrality, of the English king. He was 
already pledged to pay one million of crowns 
within a limited period; he now undertook, for 
himself and his successors, to pay to Henry, and 

* There is a characteristio passage in the contemporary 
^'M^moires" of Marshal de Fleuranges (p. 820): "Et la 
chapelle de merveillense grandenr, et bien estoff^e tant de 
reliqnes que de tontes antres paremens; et vous assenre que 
si tout cela estoit hien foumi avssi estoient les caves, car les 
maisons des deux princes dnrant le voyage ne forent ferm^es 
ik personne." 
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the heirs of Henry for ever, the annual sum of one 
hundred thousand crowas, in the event of the 
marriage between the dauphin and the Princess 
Mary being solemnized, and the issue of that 
marriage seated on the proud throne of England. 
These preliminaries concluded, the two kings, on 
the 7th of June, rode down into the valley of 
Andem, situate within the territory of Guismes. 
On either slope halted their attendants, according 
to a ceremonial arranged by Wolsey, while the two 
monarchs aUghted from their horses in the grassy 
hollow below, embraced each other, and walked 
arm-in-arm into a pavilion which had been pre- 
pared for their reception. The following fortnight 
was devoted to the worship of the goddess of 
pleasure; banquets, and mummeries, and feats 
of arms succeeded one another with a rapidity 
which seems to have allowed but little rest to those 
engaged in them. For six days on this "Field 
of the Cloth of Gold," — ^this latest of the picturesque 
pageants peculiar to the feudal chivalry, — the 
two kings and their associates set lance in rest to 
meet all comers; two days were given to the- 
tourney with the broadsword on horseback ; after 
which there was much mimic fighting at the 
barriers on foot. 

The two kings on every occasion displayed an 
equal splendour, and their flatterers agreed that 
they merited great applause. Their bravest an- 
tagonists could yield without dishonour to royal 
princes ; so that Henry and Francis, though they 
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fought five battles each day, never failed to un- 
horse or disarm their opponents. But beneath 
this superficial friendship prevaUed the old tra- 
ditional jealousy of the two nations, and rumours 
of teeachery we rife in the one camp as in the 
other. Henry and his minister were not to be 
diverted from their high policy by jousts or 
banquets ; and were not the less determined to 
humiliate the King of France, because they ac- 
cepted his hospitality. On the 24th of June, the 
pageant came to an end; and Henry, with his 
suite, returned to Calais. Afterwards, as if to 
demonstrate the fidelity of the late interview, he 
repaired to Gravelines to meet the Emperor 
Charles,* who returned with him to Calais. The 
conference which followed was one of great im- 
portance, and resulted in the emperor's appoint- 
ment of Henry to act as umpire in all differences 
which might arise between him and the King of 
France, and in his promise to wed his cousin, Mary 
Tudor, Henry's only child. 

It was not long before the bitter rivalry 
between Francis and Charles broke out anew. 
The former essayed to provoke an insurrection in 
Castile, and failed; the latter, in revenge, pro- 
posed, with the Pope's countenance, to invade 
France. Alarmed by the peril, Francis eagerly 
solicited the mediation of the King of England^ 
to which Charles politely agreed. Henry then 
invested Wolsey with full powers to arbitrate ; but, 

* Hall, " Chronicle History," p. 84. 
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meanwhile, a secret nnderstanding had been con- 
cluded, by which England undertook to support 
the imperial cause by a joint invasion of Prance 
and an attack on the French army.* 

Wolsey, as arbitrator, proceeded to Calais with 
almost royal state. Besides the ostensible object 
of his journey, he had in view the conclusion 
of a new agreement or compact with the emperor. 
It was a dream of Henry to recover the crown 
of France, which he regarded as his legitimate 
inheritance ; and Wolsey was instructed to secure 
the consent and support of Charles, in return for 
the assistance promised to the schemes of the 
imperial ambition. What more hopeful or helpful 
aUy could be desired than the emperor, whose 
quarrel was similar to his own, and who burned to 
recover the ancient patrimony of the House of 
Burgundy, wrested from his ancestors by the kings 
of France ? 

The conference at Calais was opened on the 
4th of August, when the cardinal appeared with 
all the pomp and circumstance he affected. 
The demands put forward by Charles were, how- 
ever, rejected by the French as exorbitant and 
unreasonable; and on the pretext of using his 
personal influence ,to obtain their modification, 
Wolsey proceeded to Bruges to meet the emperor. 
His reception could not but gratify his vanity; 
Henry himself could not have been more splendidly 
welcomed ; and in the negotiations which followed, 

* state Papers, Henry VIII., i. 23. 
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the greatest deference was paid to his opinions. 
As for the French king, he was treated both by 
Wolsey and the emperor as an enemy, and an 
alliance offensive and defensive against him was 
quickly concluded. Charles agreed to pay a liberal 
indemnity for any injury Henry might sustain by 
his rupture of the matrimonial engagement between 
his daughter and the dauphin; and on the other 
hand Henry showed himself willing to give his 
daughter a dower not unworthy of a princess of 
England. The conclusion of his long and delicate 
negotiation is thus summed up by Wolsey : — * 

"After long reasoning, by the space of four or 
five hours, we at the last finally concluded upon 
the said marriage and indemnity respecting your 
daughter's traduction till she be of perfect age. 
Assigned the dot of i>80,000 to be given with her 
by your Grace. Howbeit, they demanded a million 
of ducats, showing that so much was offered with 
the daughter of Portugal.f And as touching the sum 
of £80,000, so much was granted by King Louis 
for the marriage of your sister.J And your said 
daughter shall have assigned for her dower the sum 
of £80,000, whereof the most part to be appointed 
in these low countries, of the best lands, and the 
residue of similar lands in Spain ; which is larger 
than any dower that ever was assigned to any 
daughter of England. And it is also specially 

* state Papers, Henry VIII., i. 41. 
t The Princess Isabella, married to Charles in 1526. 
t Mary Tudor, afterwards wife of Charles Brandon, Dnke of 
Suffolk. 
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provided that out of the said sum of dG80,000 such 
debts as be owing unto you by the emperor shall 
be deducted, which shall diminish the said sum for 
the most part thereof." 

The indemnity was not less satisfactorily ar- 
ranged; and Wolsey had every reason to feel 
satisfied with the outcome of his skilful diplomacy* 
His residence at Bruges was not only " gilded with 
success," but brightened by the courteous atten- 
tions lavished upon him by the emperor and his 
sister. In writing to Henry, he mentions it with 
evident pleasure:-" For surely, sir, since our arrival 
here, we all have been in the highest manner 
entertained at his proper costs and charges, and 
in such delicate, plenteous, and sumptuous manner, 
that I never heard of or saw the like." Cavendish 
informs us that the ambassador's suite shared in 
the imperial liberaUty, "The emperor's oflScers 
every night went through the town from house to 
house, whereat any English gentleman did repast 
or lodge, and served their liveries for all night, 
which was done in this manner : First the officers 
brought into the house a cast of fine manchet, and 
of silver two great pots with white wine and sugar, 
to the weight of a pound ; white lights and yellow 
lights, a bowl of silver, with a goblet to drink in, 
and every night a staff torch." 

On his return home, the cardinal met with a 
reception which showed that he had declined not 
a whit in Henry's favour and confidence. The 
rich abbey of St. Alban's was bestowed upon him> 
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in commendam. He also received a bull from the 

• 

Pope, extending his legateship for another period 
of two years ; and a bnll which empowered him 
to create fifty knights, as many comits palatine, 
acolytes, and chaplains, and forty apostolical 
notaries, — an abmidant source of revenue, as each 
creation brou^t with it considerable fees. In 
May, 1522, the Emperor Charles again visited 
England, the cardinal receiving him at Dover with 
a magnificent retinue, and conducting him to 
Greenwich. Thence Henry and his imperial guest 
repaired to London ; and on Whit- Sunday attended 
service at St. Paul's, the cardinal oflSciating with 
all the pomp of a sovereign pontiff. Afterwards 
the two princes went to Windsor, where Charles 
was invested with the Order of the Garter, and the 
treaty of Bruges was solemnly ratified. The em- 
peror, before taking his leave, engaged, by letters 
patent, to pay Wolsey a pension of 9000 crowns of 
gold; an engagement on the part of a foreign 
soverei^ which sounds strangely to modem ears, 
but in Wolsey's time was not unusual, and pro- 
voked no unfavourable comment. Nor can it fairly 
be termed a bribe : Charles must have known that 
it secured Wolsey's devotion to his interests only 
so long as those interests happened to be also the 
interests of England. 

In fulfilment of his promise to the emperor, 
Henry despatched an expedition against France, 
under the command of the Earl of Surrey — ^the 
** belted Will " of Scott's ''Lay of the Last Minstrel '' 
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— who, however, was not destined to confirm on a 
French field of battle the fame he had acquired at 
Plodden Field. He ravaged the Boulonnois and 
Artois with fire and sword, but was unable to bring 
the French to the issue of a general engagement ; * 
and with much booty but little glory fell back 
under the guns of Calais. In retaliation Francis 
raised up enemies to Henry in Ireland and Scot- 
land, both countries being willing enough to find 
their opportunity in England's hour of danger; 
and aU Wolsey's activity and vigour were needed 
to maintain the defence of the kingdom, while still 
carrying on hostilities against France. Brave 
£ghting men were not wanted, nor able captains ; 
but in an exhausted treasury he had to contend 
with a grave difficulty. His strait was so serious 
that he advised Henry, for the first time for eight 
years, to summon a Parliament and appeal to its 
patriotic sensibilities for a liberal subsidy (April, 
1528). When the House had assembled, and chosen 
Sir Thomas More as its Speaker, the cardinal 
brought down to it a royal message, which, after 
justifying the French war in kingly fashion, de- 
manded a sum of £800,000 (nearly £10,000,000 at 
the present value of money), to be raised by a 
property tax of twenty per cent. The largeness of 
the demand startled the Commons into amazed and 
indignant surprise. In vain Wolsey, who by his 
presence had hoped to overawe opposition, called 
upon several members ; they answered not a word. 

* Hall, 106. 
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" Masters," he exclaimed, '* unless it be the manner 
of your House (as very likely it may) by your 
Speaker only in such cases to express your mind, 
here is without doubt a most marvellous silence." 
Bending the knee, Sir Thomas More replied that 
they felt abashed in the presence of so illustrious 
a personage ; that according to the ancient liberties 
of the House, they were not bound to return an 
answer ; nor could he, as Speaker, make any until 
he had received instructions. Scarcely able to 
conceal his anger, Wolsey retired ; and, eventually, 
after a debate prolonged over several days, the 
Commons granted a tax of only five per cent. Sir 
Thomas More's biographer informs us that, after 
the scene just described, Wolsey sent for More, 
and said : — " Would to God, Master More, you had 
been at Eome when I made you Speaker." " Your 
Grace not offended," answered More, *' so would I 
too, my lord." At all events Wolsey, whose failing 
was not a want of generosity, quickly forgot the 
offence; for, at the dissolution of Parliament, he 
wrote to the king for the usual reward of dG200 to 
More, as Speaker, because '^no man could better 
deserve the same than he had done ; " adding, ^' I 
am the rather moved to put your Highness in re- 
membrance thereof, because he is not the most 
ready to speak and solicit his own cause." 

With a replenished treasury Wolsey was able to 
prosecute vigorously the defence of England against 
the Scotch, and the war in Prance. The Scotch 
invasion was quickly repulsed, but in France hos- 
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tilities lingered on for some time without any 
decisive result. In September, 1523, the death of 
Pope Hadrian called the cardinal's attention to a 
subject which more deeply interested him. The 
great object of his ambition, as I have ahready 
remarked, was the papal tiara. He had been dis- 
appointed in his aspirations at the death of Leo X. ; 
the present, however, seemed a more favourable 
opportunity, and he addressed all his energies to 
the task of profiting by it. I do not think that he 
had ever any chance of sitting in St. Peter's chair ; 
but it is curious to consider what might have been 
the course of events if his effort had proved succes- 

• 

fnl. He was well aware of the urgent need of a 
reformation of the Church: would he, as Pope, 
have been able to effect it ? Again, his idea of a 
reformation extended only to the morals of the 
clergy, to the correction of flagrant abuses: how 
long could he have retarded a reformation of 
doctrine ? The work of Luther had already begun 
to influence the mind of Europe. Gould any in- 
ternal movement, any movement on the part of the 
Church herself — confined as that movement would 
probably have been to the limited sphere of morals 
and practice — ^have arrested it? I am inclined 
to think that these questions must be answered in 
the negative. Wolsey would, no doubt, have made 
a capable Pope; would have ruled with a firm, 
strong hand, and would have tightened the bonds 
of ecclesiastical discipline; while the pomp and 
pageantry of Borne, under his fostering care, would 
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have attamed a magnificent development. But ho 
covli not have dealt adequately with the Reforma- 
tion. Of the spiritual forces of the age he was 
tmable to form any just conception ; they belonged 
io a sphere apart from this material, commonplace 
world, to which he devoted all his powers — a sphere 
with which he had no sympathy — of which, indeed, 
he had no knowledge. As Pope he would have 
trodden, I think, in the steps of Leo X. ; though he 
would have displayed less of the scepticism of the 
Renaissance, and less of its literary sympathy. 

In his candidature for the Popedom Wolsey was 
supported by several of the cardinals, and through 
his agent, Dr. Clark, he resorted to the usual means 
of purchasing the goodwill of the sacred college. 
Writing to Dr. Clark, he says : * — " Ye be wise, and 
ye wot what I mean. Trust yourself best, and be 
not seduced by fair words, and specially of those 
which (say what they will) desire more their own 
preferment than mine. Howbeit, great dexterity 
is to be used, and the king thinketh that all the 
imperials shall be clearly with you, if faith be in 
the emperor. The young man for the most part 
being ready, will give good ear to fair offers, which 
shall be undoubtedly performed. The king willeth 
you to spare neither his authority nor his good 
money or substance. You may be assured what- 
ever you promise shall be performed." 

But Charles V. again played Wolsey false. It 
was no part of his policy that an Englishman, the 

• Dr. Fiddes, '* Life of Cardinal Wolsey," p. 88. 
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confidential servant of Henry, should be seated on 
the papal throne. The sacred college themselves 
had determined not to elect a Transmontane, and 
their unanimous choice fell upon one of their own 
number. Cardinal Giulio de Medici, who assumed 
the name of Clement VII. Wolsey*s disappoint- 
ment was keen, but he was too proud and politic 
not to conceal it, and the announcement of his 
failure which he made to the king is not without a 
certain dignity : — 

*' SiBE, — ^After my most humble and lowly recom- 
mendation, this shall only be to advertise your 
Highness, that after great and strong altercation 
and contrariety, which have depended between the 
cardinals in the conclave, they at last resolved 
fully and determined (the faction of France aban- 
doned) to elect and choose either my Lord Cardinal 
de Medicis or me, which deliberation coming to 
the knowledge of the nobles and citizens of Home, 
they alleging that the affairs of Italy being in train, 
as they then were, it should be to the * extreme 
danger thereof to choose a person absent; made 
sundry great acclamations at the conclave window ; 
whereby the cardinals being in fear, not only of the 
inconvenience like to ensue unto Italy, but also of 
their own persons, albeit they were in manner 
principally bent upon me, yet, for eschewing the 
said danger and murmur, by inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, without further difficulty of business, 
the 19th day of the last month; elected and chose 
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the said Gaxdinal de Medicis, who immediately was 
published Pope, and hath taken the name of Clement 
VII., of which good and fortmiate news, such your 
Highness hath much cause to thank Almighty God 
for, forasmuch as he is not only a perfect friend, 
and faithful to the same ; but that also, much the 
rather by your means, he hath attained to this. 
And for my part, as I take God to record, I am more 
joyous thereof than if it had fortuned upon my 
person, knowing his excellent qualities most mete 
for the same, and how great and sure a friend your 
Grace and the emperor be like to have of him, and 
I so good a father ; by whose assumption unto that 
dignity, not only your and the said emperor's 
affairs, but also all Christendom, shall undoubtedly 
come to much better and more prosperous perfec- 
tion ; like as upon the first knowledge thereof the 
Frenchman be already departed from Milan, and 
passed a river towards France called Ticino, trust- 
ing that the next news which shall come from 
thence shall be of their arrival at home ; wherein, 
as I shall have further knowledge, so I shall adver- 
tise your Highness thereof accordingly. And thus 
Jesu preserve your most noble and royal estate. 

"At my poor house besides Westminster, the 7 th 
day of December. 

" By your most humble chaplain, 

** T. Card. Ebor." 
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The bent of Wolsey's genius, as Mr. Brewer ob- 
serves,* was exclusively political ; but it leaned 
more to foreign than domestic politics. It shone 
more conspicuous in great diplomatic combinations, 
for which the early part of Henry's reign afforded 
favourable opportunities, than in domestic reforms* 
He was the first great foreign minister whom 
England produced, just as he was the last of the 
English ecclesiastical statesmen who, from Dunstan 
do^wardB, played so important a part in our 
history. " No man understood so well the interests 
of this kingdom in its relations to foreign powers, 
or pursued them with greater skill and boldness- 
The more hazardous the conjuncture, the higher 
his spirit soared to meet it. His intellect expanded 
vdth the occasion." For years he showed himself 
the equal — nay, more than the equal — of the 
subtlest and most powerful intellects of Europe, 
and compelled kaiser and king and pontiff to wait 
breathlessly in every conjuncture on the action of 
England, as directed by his unerring sagacity and 
unfailing resolution. Men called him the "proud 
cardinal," the "proud prelate;" and though his 
pride proved a source of weakness and disaster to 
him, we may own that he was not without justifi- 
cation for it. By his own unaided efforts he had 
raised himself to the most eminent position, not in 

♦ J. S. Brewer, *' Letters and Papers, Henry VHI.," i. Ixxxvi- 
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England only, but throughout all Europe. The 
Venetian ambassador, Giustinian, did not exag- 
gerate when he spoke of him " as seven times 
greater than the Pope himself ; *' for he saw at his 
feet, what no Pope had for a long time seen, and no 
subject had seen before or has seen since, prince 
and king and emperor contending for his smiles. 
'' Bom to command, infinitely superior in genius to 
those who addressed him, piercing their motives at 
a glance, he was lofty and impatient." Skelton, 
the satirist, seized on his scornful indifference 
towards the nobles and courtiers around and 
beneath him as an object of attack, and ex- 
claimed : — * 

" He is set 80 high 
In his hierarchy, 
Of frantio phrensj 
And foolish phantasy, 
That in the Chamber of Stars 
All matters there he mars. 
Clapping his rod on the Board, 
No man dare speak a word ; 
For he hath all the saying, 
Without any nnaying.f 
He rolleth in his reoords, 
Ajid saith, ' How say ye, my lords ? 
Is not my reason good ?' 
Good even, good Bobin Hood4 
Some say, * Yes,' and some 
Sit still as they were dnmb. 



* In his satire, written abont 1524, of " Why come ye not to 
Conrt?"L181. 

f Contradiction. 

X That is, they are foroed to be oitlL to the man who robs and 
beats them. 
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Thus thwarting over them 

He raleth all the roast 

With bragging and with boast.'* 

Wolsey carried the same haughtiness of de- 
meanour, the same peremptoriness, into his Court 
of Chancery : — 

** At the Common Fleas, 
Or at the King's Bench, 
He wringeth them such a wrench, 
That all our learned men 
Dare not set their pen 
To plead a tme trial 
Within Westminster Hall. 
In the Chancery where he sits, 
But snch as he admits. 
None so hardj to speak. 
He saith, * Thon mnddypeke, 
Thy learning is too lewd ! * " ♦ 

We are thus enabled to discover some of the 
causes of his ultimate failure. In the main, they 
were causes for which he was himself responsible. 
His scorn of the men around him, his pride,t his 
greed of power, his haughtiness of temper, stimu- 
lated the enmity of the lords and courtiers ; while 
his love of show and bravery offended the common 
people, who groaned under the burden of taxation, 
and attributed its heaviness to the cardinal's lavish 

* Skelton, ut ante, 1. 888. 

f " He is the person," says Ginstinian, '' who roles both the king 
and the entire kingdom. On the ambassador's first arrival in 
England, he used to say, ' Hia Majesty will do so and so ; ' snbse- 
qnently by degrees he went on forgetting himself, and commenced 
saying, ' We shall do so wad so ; ' at this present [1519] he has 
reached snch a pitch that he says, ' I shaU do so and so* ** — 
Daspatches, ii. 814. 
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ostentation. His want of genuine interest in the 
New Learning provoked against him the scholars 
and wits of the day, or, at least, deprived him of 
their support. He was of the world, worldly, and 
hence those defects of character and temper which 
contributed so largely to undermine his position. 
While foreign politics were the chief concern of 
England, his genius rendered it unassailable, for 
in this department he was without a peer ; but when 
they gave way in interest and importance to domestic 
questions, which he did not understand or regard 
with adequate seriousness, his hold of power was 
easily shaken, and his moral deficiencies became the 
instruments of his downfall. He ceased to occupy 
the entire field of politics; men had leisure to 
comment upon his faults and failings, and, by 
comparing notes, to find how general was the 
antipathy which these had excited. And we all 
know what a microscopic eye the world has for 
the weaknesses of a great man ! Wolsey's weak- 
nesses, moreover, were of a kind to be peculiarly 
distasteful to a people whose religious conscience 
was awakening under the wholesome breath of the 
new spiritual movement. He was prone to indulge 
in sensual gratifications, and though a priest and 
dignitary of the Church, his life was conspicuously 
devoid of purity and elevation. 

It is but fair to admit that there were other 
causes conspiring towards his downfall, for which 
he was less directly responsible. The progress of 
the Eeformation he could not prevent, and he could 
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hardly be expected to facilitate it; but his want 
of interest in it, his inability to comprehend the 
motives and principles which underlay it, and his 
ignorance of its extent and scope, indicate the 
coarseness of the texture of his intellect. As Mr. 
Brewer emphatically puts it, the result was fatal. 
Younger men came forward who better understood 
the temper of the times ; who had the advantage of 
mixing in the strife with minds less fettered by the 
prejudices and traditions of the past, less tram- 
melled by rules which the changes of the age had 
rendered obsolete. 

^' The eclipse of his greatness," adds Mr. Brewer, 
** was inevitable. It was in some measure owing to 
the dying off of his older associates who had served 
under Henry VII. ; to the youth and inexperience 
of the men about Henry YIII. ; to the reluctance 
with which Wolsey admitted fresh hands to a share 
of his labours. More than once he was urged by 
the king to promote younger associates, and provide 
for contingencies in the public service. More than 
once he finds excuses for complying, not from envy 
or selfishness ; but, like other great and successful 
mioisters who have long stood supreme and alone, 
he grew more fastidious as he grew older ; he was 
less wiUing to hazard his measures by intrusting 
them to others, or damage the success of his plans 
through the indiscretion and inexperience of younger 
heads. With the failing natural to old age, he was 
more willing to tax his waning strength, than 
undertake the ungracious and unpalatable task 
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his designs and ezplaming their 
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financial difficulties with which his government 
was harried. His experience of Parliament had 
not been snch as to encourage him to desire a 
second application to it; and, early in 1525, he 
attempted to solve the difficulty by an unconstitu- 
tional use of the royal prerogative ; issuing com- 
missions in the king's name to levy throughout 
the whole kingdom one-tenth part of every layman's 
goods, and one-fourth of those of the clergy. This 
arbitrary proceeding provoked an outburst of 
national indignation. Says Hall: — "Howe the 
greate men toke it was marvell; the poor cursed; 
the rich repugned ; the light wittes railed ; but, in 
conclusion, all people cursed the cardinal and his 
coadherentes as subversors of the lawes and libertie 
of England. For thei saied, if men should give 
their goodes by a commission, then was it worse 
then the taxes of Fraunce, and so Englande should 
be bond, and not free." The clergy made common 
cause with the laity, and so loud and threatening 
was the opposition, that Henry found it convenient 
to disown the proceedings of his minister, and to 
make public declaration that he required nothing 
of his good people but what they would voluntarily 
contribute by way of " benevolence." And Wolsey 
made an effort to propitiate public opinion by 
declaring that he had done nothing but with the 
consent and approval of the council and the judges. 
The excuse availed him little, however, as it was 
well understood that his voice was supreme in the 
council, and that its action was determined by 
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Ms influence. What was notable in the affair was 
the indifference which Henry for the first time 
showed to shield and support his minister; and 
close observers came to the conclusion that his 
position in the king's favour was not so secure as 
had been imagined. 

The public soon perceived that, between Wolsey's 
** conunission " and the king's "benevolence," the 
difference was simply the old traditional difference 
between King Log and King Stork. And when the 
Common Council of London agreed that each 
alderman should sit in his ward, and summon the 
citizens before him to state the royal pleasure in 
regard to the benevolence, they openly refused 
to give anything, on the ground that they had 
paid enough before. Wherefore the lord mayor 
and aldermen, with the City Council, waited upon 
the cardinal to acquaint him with the mind of the 
citizens. The cardinal, who was himself com- 
missioner for the city of London, replied: "As 
I am your commissioner, I shall take the liberty 
to examine you, one by one, and try how well you 
stand affected to your prince. And I now ask of 
you a benevolence in his name." 

The recorder replied, " That it was contrary to 
the statute made in the first year of Bichard III., 
for by that law no such benevolence should be 
asked, nor any man examined in relation to it." 

" Sir," rejoined the cardinal, "I marvel that you 
speak of Eichard III., who was an usurper, and a 
murderer of his own nephews. How can so evil 
a man's acts be good ? " 
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" May it please your Grace," was the answer, 
^' although he did evil,, many good acts were made 
not by him only, but by the consent of the body of 
the realm, which is the Parliament." 

Then, on his knee, the mayor requested the 
cardinal's permission to make a further appeal to 
the generosity of the citizens. " Well, I am con- 
tent," said Wolsey, " and now will I enter into the 
king's commission. You, mayor, and you, master 
aldermen, what will ye give ? " 

"My lord," replied the mayor, "I pray you 
pardon me ; for if I should enter into any grant, it 
might fortune to cost me my life." 

"Your life!" exclaimed the cardinal; "truly, a 
marvellous word ! For your good will towards the 
king, will the citizens put you in jeopardy of your 
life ? That were strange ; for if they would that 
way, then must the king come with a strong power 
them to oppress : wherefore, speak no more such 
words." After a short pause, he added: "My 
lord mayor, let you and your citizens, if you be 
grieved with anything in this demand, humbly, 
and after a good fashion, come to me, and I shall 
so entreat you, that you shall be content, and no 
displeasure arise ; and so, I pray you, show your 
neighbours." 

The conference ended ; but not the agitation, 
which at length, in some places, broke out into 
open insurrection, and everywhere assumed such 
proportions that Henry thought it necessary to call 
a, great council at Wolsey's residence of York 
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Place. There, before his nobles, he made protesta- 
tion that it was never his wish or intention to ask 
anything from the commons of England, contrary 
to the laws of the land ; and he therefore desired 
to know by whose order the commissioners were 
appointed, and by whom they had been instructed 
io beg the sixth part of every man's goods.* 

Wolsey repKed that when motion was made in 
the council that moneys should be raised for the 
king's case, not only the king's counsel, but even 
the judges, held that the king might demand any 
sum of commission. He continued, that the order 
was consequently issued by the whole council ; and, 
as for himself, he took God to witness that he never 
desired the hindrance of the commons, but, like 
a true councillor, had merely devised how to enrich 
the king. He then attempted to justify the uncon- 
stitutional procedure on the ground that it was 
agreeable to God's law, because Joseph had caused 
the King of Egypt to take the fifth part of every 
man's goods. Adding, "but because every man 
layeth the burden from him, I am content to take 
it on me, and to endure the fame and noise of the 
people for my good will toward the king, and com- 
fort of you, my lords, and other the king's coun- 
cillors ; but the Eternal God knoweth all." 

Silence followed; broken by the king, who, in 
apparent allusion [to Wolsey himself, exclaimed : — 
** Well, some have informed me that my realm was 
never so rich, and that there should never trouble 

* Hall, pp. 137-142. 
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arise of this demand, and that men would pay at 
the first request ; but now I find all contrary/' 

As none of the council spake, Henry concluded : 
— "I will no more of this trouble. Let letters be 
sent to all shires that this matter may be no more 
spoken of. I will pardon all that have made denial 
openly or secretly. ..." Whereat all the lords 
kneeled down, and hastily thanked him. 

The king's gracious desire was duly fulfilled, and 
letters sent to every shire, recalling the demand 
for a benevolence ; but in these letters Wolsey was 
heedful to make known that the demand had 
originated with the lords of the council and the 
judges, and that he himself, in all that he had 
done, had simply " followed the mind of the whole 
council.'* 

His disclaimer, however, failed to subdue the 
popular indignation, and from this event we may 
date the rapid decay of Wolsey's power and 
influence. Undoubtedly, the public mind was also 
irritated by the lavishness of his expenditure, and 
by the arrogant ostentation of his household state. 
York House was the scene of constant revelry; 
banquets and masques and mummeries following 
one another in swift succession, and by their 
number and sumptuousness exciting the invective 
of the satirist. On the occasions of the king's visits, 
which were very frequent, the cardinal outdid him- 
self. Of the manner in which he organized these 
entertainments, a single example must suffice : — * 

♦ Cavendish, " Life of Cardinal Wolsey." 
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The king proceeded to the cardinars palace one 
day, in masquerade, attended by a dozen of his 
courtiers and favourites, all masked, and attired 
in garments like those of shepherds, but made of 
fine cloth of gold and fine crimson satin panel. 
Sixteen torch-bearers followed, with drummers and 
others ; masked also, and dressed in satin. Wolsey 
was aware of the royal frolic, but professed to be 
absolutely unsuspicious, and contented himself 
with ordering that some guns should be planted at 
the water gate, and fired on the arrival of any 
strangers. At his board was seated a glittering 
company of ladies and knights and nobles, who 
were diverted during their repast by *' divers kinds 
of music." When the discharge of the great guns 
broke in upon their festivity, great was the surprise, 
or the affected surprise, of the guests — a surprise 
which Wolsey, seated under his " cloth of estate,'* 
made pretence of sharing ; and he therefore ordered 
Lord Sands, the king's lord chamberlain, to 
ascertain the cause of the salute. To carry on the 
comedy, his lordship and Sir Henry Guildford 
proceeded to a window looking out upon the river ; 
and, on their return, indicated that certain nobles 
and strangers had apparently arrived at the bridge, 
perhaps on an embassy from some foreign prince. 
To which Wolsey replied: — "I shall desire you, 
because ye can speak French, to take the pains to 
go down into the hall, to encounter and receive 
them, according to their estates, and to conduct them 
into this chamber, where they shall see us, and all 
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these noble personages sitting merrily at our 
banquet, desiring them to sit down with us, and to 
take part of our fare and pastime." 

Lord Sands repaired to the hall, and received 
the strangers with a fine blending of mystery and 
pomp, twenty torch-bearers being in attendance ; 
after which he conducted them into the chamber, 
**with such a number of drums and fifes," says 
Cavendish, " as I have seldom seen together, at 
one time, in any masque." The masquers entering 
two by two, proceeded, with stately step, to the 
chair of the cardinal, and saluted him very 
reverently ; while Lord Sands, standing forward as 
master of the ceremonies, addressed him on their 
behalf : — ^*' Sir, forasmuch as they be strangers, and 
can speak no English, they have desired me to 
declare unto your Grace thus: that they, having 
understanding of this your triumphant banquet, 
where was assembled such a number of excellent fair 
dames, could do no less, under the supportation of 
your good Grace, than to view as well their incom- 
parable beauties, as for to accompany them at 
mumchance,* and then after that to dance with 
them, and so to have of them acquaintance. And, 
sir, they furthermore require of your Grace license 
to accomplish the cause of their repairs." 

The cardinal gave assurance that the strangers 
were welcome, and perfectly at liberty to do as 
they requested : whereupon they hastened to salute 
all the ladies, and afterwards returning '^to the 

* A game at dice, which seems to hare beenjplayed in silence. 
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most worthiest/' opened before her a great cup of 
gold, filled with '^ crowns, and other pieces of coin, 
to whom they set divers pieces to cast at." Then 
** perusing all the ladies and gentlewomen," of some 
tHey won, and to some they lost. 

Eetuming to the cardinal, the masquers saluted 
him with great reverence, and poured down at his 
feet all their gold, amounting to two hundred 
crowns. ''At all ! " exclaimed the cardinal ; 
and rattling his box, threw the dice, and won the 
stake, much to the apparent gratification of his 
guests and visitors. Wolsey then addressed the 
lord chamberlain : — " I pray you show them, that 
it seemeth me there should be among them some 
noble man, whom I suppose to be much more 
worthy of honour to sit and occupy this room and 
place than I : to whom I would most gladly sur- 
render the same, according to my duty, if I knew 
him." To the masquers Lord Sands repeated, in 
French, the cardinal's request. They replied in a 
whisper, and Sands, in turn, said to Wolsey: — 
''Sir, they confess that amongst them is such a 
noble personage, whom, if your Grace can appoint 
him from the others, he is contented to disclose 
himself, and to accept your place most worthily." 

The cardinal descended from his seat, strode in 
among the masquers, and after some well-acted 
hesitation, said: — ** Meseemeth that the gentleman 
with the black beard should be even he ; " and, as 
if satisfied that his conjecture was correct, seized a 
cup in his hand, and courteously offered his chair 
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to the individual he had designated. The masquers, 
however, assured him that he was mistaken ; and 
the black-bearded gentleman revealed himself as 
** Sir Edward Neville, a county knight, of a goodly 
personage," who did more resemble his Majesty's 
person, than any other in the masque. At the 
cardinal's mistake, the king laughed heartily, and 
having removed his vizard, *' all the noble estates 
rejoiced very much, and the cardinal desired his 
Highness to take his place of estate." Henry 
answered that he would first *' shift his apparel," 
and retiring to Wolsey's bedchamber, where was 
a great fire prepared for him, he arranged himself 
in right royal fashion. During his absence, the 
banquet was cleared away, and the tables covered 
anew. with fresh and highly perfumed cloths, the 
guests meanwhile retaining their seats. On the 
reappearance of Henry and his masquers, they all 
rose, until Henry had taken his place under the 
cloth of estate ; after which a new service of two 
hundred dishes was brought in, of which every 
guest most heartily partook. When the feast was 
at an end, dancing began, and lasted until morn- 
ing, "which much rejoyced the cardinall, to see 
his prince and sovereign lord so nobly entertained 
and pleased." 

Wolsey's hold upon Henry, however, was due to 
the intellectual boldness which animated his foreign 
policy, rather than to the skill with which he 
Ratified his love of pleasure. After the boasts of 
Pavia, it seemed possible both to the king and his 
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minister to renew Henry's claim to the French 
crown ; and they proposed to the emperor to join 
him in an invasion of Prance, with an army of 
40,000 men, led by Henry in person, and to furnish 
a large subsidy towards the expenses of the war. 
But an ambitious foreign policy cannot be carried 
on without money, and the royal treasury was once 
more empty. How was it to be filled ? Untaught 
by his former failure, Wolsey, in his unwillingness 
to meet Parliament, resorted for a second time to 
the unpopular system of "benevolences," demanding 
a tenth part from the laity and from the clergy 
a fourth. The proposal shows Wolsey's absolute 
ignorance of the temper of his countrymen, who 
had by this time well learned the lesson that their 
most cherished privileges were bound up with the 
right of self-taxation. Prom one end of England 
to the other the royal commissioners met with a 
determined resistance, in the fore front of which 
the clergy took their stand. They boldly asserted 
that the commission was contrary to the liberties 
of the realm ; that the king could take no man's 
goods but by due order of law ; and that, there- 
fore, they would pay nothing more than they had 
already granted in convocation. This doctrine 
they preached from the pulpit, and the popular 
spirit was encouraged by their words and example. 
Perceiving his mistake, Wolsey issued a proclama- 
tion, in which the king stated that he asked no 
particular sum, but would rely on the "benevo- 
lence " of his subjects, and accept whatever each 

VOL. I. H 
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individual might be able or willing to give. The 
concession did not appease the storm. "Benevo- 
lences," replied the people, had been declared 
illegal by Act of Parliament. In London the 
unanimity of the citizens prevailed against all 
Wolsey's prayers and arguments. In Kent the 
commissioners were insulted and put to flight. 
The weavers of Suffolk, four thousand in number, 
took up arms, and the Norwich clothiers prepared 
to foUow their example. '* Who is your captain ? " 
the Duke of Norfolk said to them. " His name is 
Poverty," they replied, "for he and his cousin 
Necessity have brought us to this pass." Before 
the storm Henry and his minister were compelled 
to bow ; and a second proclamation withdrew the 
royal demand. 

This failure largely helped to shake the already 
weakened influence of Wolsey over his capricious 
master, who felt greatly indignant at the check 
given to his popularity and at the necessity im- 
posed upon him of yielding to the resistance of 
rebels. War could not be made without money; 
nor without money could the emperor be brought 
to favour Henry's designs upon Francis. Thus, 
at one stroke, Wolsey's fabric of foreign policy 
reeled to the ground. The cordial relations 
between the English and the imperial court were 
gradually dissolved, and when the emperor made 
peace with Francis, were replaced by an angry 
and jealous feeling. This, too, was injurious to 
Wolsey'B influence, which he only partially re- 
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established by a timely gift to Henry of his snmp- 
tnons palace of Hampton Court. It is apparent, 
then, that the close of the year 1526 saw the 
Cardinal's position gravely undermined. He had 
lost much of that command over Henry which 
the previous success of his administration and 
his unscrupulous devotion to the interests of the 
monarchy had secured him. His attempts to 
reform the practice of the Church, and his 
interference with the gross abuses which had crept 
into the religious houses, had rendered him un- 
popular among the clergy. The nobility hated 
him for his rapid rise, his vast power, his wealth, 
his arrogance, and his increasing pride. His en- 
couragement of letters and learning, his active 
efforts to promote the extension of commerce, his 
patronage of maritime enterprise and discovery, 
did not weigh, in the popular estimation, against 
his lavish expenditure and his repeated violations 
of the laws and traditions of the commonwealth. 
The strong feeling of hostility which he had pro- 
voked is proved by the bitterness of the satire 
which at this time was levelled against him by 
one William Roy. The poem was printed in 
Holland, but the cardinal's agents were unable 
to prevent its transmission to England, where it 
was eagerly taken up. Of its tone the reader can 
form a sufficient notion from the following passage, 
which professes to describe the cardinal's coat of 
armB:— 
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** Of the prowde Gardinall this is the shelde, 
Borne up betwene two angels off Sathan ; 
The size bloady axes in a bare felde, 
Shewethe the cruelte of the red man, 
Wbiche hethe devoured the beantif oil swan : 
Mortall army mete the whyte lion ; 
Carter of Yorke ! the oyle butcher's sonne. 

" The six buUe's beddes, in a felde blacke, 
Betokeneth hys stordy f uriousnes ; 
Wherby, the godly lyght to put abaoke, 
He bryngeth in hys dyvlishe darkenes : 
The bandog, in the middes, doth expresse 
The mastiff curre, bred in Ypswitch towne, 
Gaawynge with his tethe a kinge's croune. 

** The cloubbe signified playne hys tiranny, 
Covered over with a Cardinars hatt, 
Wherin shall be fulfilled the prophecy — 
*Aryse up, Jacke, and put on thy salatt, 
For the tynie is come of bagge and walatt ; 
The temporall chevalry thus throwen doune, 
Whorfore, prest, take hede, and beware thy croune ! ' " 

While all this storm of hatred and jealousy was 
gathering around the cardinal, he showed his de- 
ficiency in the higher statesmanship by his inability 
to test and accept the new spiritual forces that 
were working in the brain and heart of the nation. 
I have pointed out the limited extent to which he 
would have carried the reformation of the Church ; 
it would have been a reformation in which Eome 
would have retained its old supremacy, its old 
prerogatives, its old usurpation. Of the nature 
of the work done by the English reformers, by such 
men as William Tyndale and Barnes, Latimer and 
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Bilney, he was wholly ignorant. He had some 
slight sympathy with the New Learning, but he 
failed to see how the New Learning aided and 
stimulated the New Faith. He failed to see, more- 
over, how far the New Faith had gained acceptance 
among Englishmen, and was ready to believe that 
the movement against Home coald be swiftly 
crushed by a prompt exercise of the ecclesiastical 
power. In November, 1527, he himself presided 
at the examination of Thomas Bilney and Thomas 
Arthur, two preachers accused of disturbing the 
public mind by their Lutheran doctrines. But he 
soon grew weary of a task for which his religious 
indifferentism, and, it is only fair to add, his 
humane disposition, unfitted him; and turned to 
those matters of la haute politiqiLe which had so 
powerful a fascination for his restless and ambitious 
temper. He was soon to find that even into the 
higher politics the influence of the reforming move- 
ment had made its way. 

When Henry married Catherine of Arragon she 
was in her twenty-sixth year — a charming, an ami- 
able, and an accomplished woman. She bore him 
three sons and two daughters, all of whom died in in- 
fancy, except the Princess Mary. For several years. 
Henry proclaimed his happiness in the possession 
of so gracious and virtuous a consort ; but as she 
approached middle age, and suffered from many in- 
firmities, the fervour of his attachment subsided ; 
and his religious scruples suggested that the curse 
of Heaven rested on his marriage with his brother's 
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widow. These scruples were strengthened by the 
political situation, the public security requiring the 
birth of a male heir; and by the attachment which 
Henry had formed towards one of the gayest and 
comeliest of the ladies of his court. 

It was about 1522, when she was in h^r sixteenth 
year, that Anne Boleyn, the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, a diplomatist of ability, first 
appeared at Henry's court as one of Queen 
Catherine's maids of honour. She had previously 
held a similar position in the household of Claude, 
Queen of Francis I., and had there acquired an ease 
and a charm of manner which distinguished her at 
once among her English sisters. She played and 
danced and sang with a skill which outshone aJl 
competitors ; and her flowing hair and bright eyes, 
her bewitching smile, her undulating motions, and 
the vivacity of her conversation, quickly drew upon 
her the favourable notice of Henry. Anne, mean- 
while, had seen and been seen by the Lord Percy, 
son to the Earl of Northumberland; and so strong 
an affection had grown up between them that they 
meditated a clandestine marriage. The secret, 
however, came to Henry's ears, and Wolsey was 
ordered to separate the lovers. Percy was com- 
pelled to marry Lady Mary Talbot, and Anne was 
sent away to Hever Castle, her father's pleasant 
Kentish seat. Her exile was of short duration; 
she was recalled to court ; and for her disappointed 
affection she endeavoured to console herself by 
the indulgence of her ambition. The meaning of 
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Henry's attentions she could not mistake; but 
she knew the caprice and waywardness of his dis- 
position, and when he urged his suit in terms not 
less dishonouring to himself than to her, she 
replied that she could not be his wife, and would 
not be his mistress. 

We now see how various were the motives which 
pressed upon Henry's mind the idea of a divorce, 
whether that idea was originated by Wolsey, or, as 
Cardinal Pole says, by certain divines, or whether 
it was suggestedtoHenry himself by a strange com- 
bination of religious scruple, political necessity, 
and passionate impulse. It would seem to have 
first taken shape about 1525, and in the following 
year was undoubtedly broached to the Pope, through 
the agency of Wolsey, who, however, gave no heed 
to Anne Boleyn's share in the matter, but contem- 
plated the perpetuation of the alliance between 
England and France by marrying Henry to Eenee, 
the daughter of Louis XH. The Eoman pontiff, 
personally, was not disinclined to favour Henry; 
but if he granted the divorce, he would incur the 
enmity of the Emperor Charles, Catherine of 
Arr agon's xmcle, and he was in no position to brave 
it, when his very capital was in the occupation of 
the imperialist troops. 

It was necessary to adopt a diflferent course, and 
Henry proceeded to communicate his doubts re- 
specting the validity of his marriage to several 
canonists and divines, who could not fail to discover 
beneath this thin disguise of conscientiousness the 
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secret desire of their sovereign. The majority of 
those consulted agreed^ from a passage in Leviticus, 
that no papal dispensation — such as had been 
granted prior to the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine — could authorize a marriage with a 
brother's widow ; while two inferred, from texts in 
Deuteronomy, that the prohibition was not uni- 
versal, but admitted an exception in the king's case, 
where the first marriage had been without issue. 
This reply was unsatisfactory to the advocates 
for the divorce, who, abandoning the arguments 
from Scripture, began to question the validity of 
the dispensation on three distinct grounds : first, 
because it was not suflSciently ample ; second, 
because it had been obtained under false pretences ; 
and third, because it had been solicited without 
the consent of Henry, the person most deeply in- 
terested.* 

Wolsey, who, to confirm his influence with the 
king, had undertaken to secure the coveted divorce, 
now caused an action to be brought before him as 
papal legate, in which Henry was made defendant 
for cohabiting with his brother's wife. But this 
expedient was foiled by Queen Catherine's discovery 
of the whole intrigue. She reproached Henry boldly 
with the meanness of his conduct, which she attri- 
buted, however, to the action of the cardinal, and 
to his hostility to her on account of her family. 
After a '* shorte tragedie," Henry in some degree 
appeased her. He dexterously appealed to her 

♦ Lingard, iv. 238. 
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piety^ and asserted that h'e had no object but to 
seek out the truth and satisfy his awakened con- 
science. Catherine replied that she was in a state 
of pure virginity when he married her ; that she 
would never admit she had been living in incest for 
eighteen years; and that she demanded the assist- 
ance of both native and foreign counsel to defend 
her lawful rights.* Here was an obstacle not easily 
to be surmounted ; for if she denied the facts and 
appealed to the Pope, Henry's object would again 
be frustrated. 

In this strait Wolsey's ingenuity begat another 
device. The aggrandisement of the emperor had 
alarmed Henry and his minister, who, to counter- 
act it, aimed at strengthening their alliance with 
Prance ; and accordingly the cardinal was sent on 
a solemn embassy to arrange the conditions of 
marriage of Henry's daughter to the French king's 
second son, and to promise an English subsidy in 
support of the war in Italy, But in addition to 
these matters Wolsey aimed at pushing Henry's 
project of divorce; and he proposed to Prancis 
that, as Clement was shut up in the Castle of 
St. Angelo, a meeting of the college of cardinals 
should be held at Avignon to administer the papal 
authority until he was released. As over this 
meeting Wolsey intended to preside, he did not 
doubt that he would prevail on it to cancel the 
dispensation and annul his master's marriage. 
Clement, however, was not disposed to strip him- 

* state Papers, i. 196, 197. 
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self of his powers, and privately ordered the 
Italian cardinals not to attend such an assembly. 
Wolsey then prevailed on the French cardinal to 
join him in a common letter to the Pope, soliciting 
him to appoint a delegate to exercise th« papal 
authority westward of the Alps during his captivity; 
but in this, too, he failed. The king's confidence 
in Wolsey's skill and fidelity was greatly shaken 
by these failures, and he received him coldly on 
his return. Soon afterwards he informed him of 
his resolution to marry Anne Boleyn. At this 
avowal Wolsey stood aghast: "the disparity of 
her birth, the danger of being supplanted by a 
rival family, the loss of the French interest, which 
he hoped to secure by a future marriage with a 
French princess, and the additional difficulties 
which this resolution would throw in the way of 
the divorce, crowded upon his mind. On his knees 
he besought the king to recede from a project 
which would cover him with disgrace ; but, aware 
of the royal temper, he soon desisted from his 
opposition, became a convert to the measure which 
he could not avert, and laboured by his subsequent 
services to atone for the crime of having dared 
to dispute the pleasure of his sovereign.** But he 
still remained firm in his project to obtain a divorce 
from Home : first, as a statesman, to prevent any 
doubt from affecting the succession to the crown ; 
and second, as a Churchman, to preserve the prero- 
gatives of the Pope. 

For this purpose he continued his negotiations ; 
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and instructions were issued and revoked, amended 
and renewed, to Dr. Knight, the royal agent at 
Borne, to Wolsey's own agents, and to Staphilao, 
dean of the Bota, who, during a recent visit to 
London, had been persuaded to approve of the 
divorce. All this activity, however, failed to further 
Henry's wishes; and the utmost that could be 
obtained from Clement was the issue of a commis- 
sion to Wolsey, in conjunction with Cardinal Cam- 
peggio, to try the cause in England. The pontiff 
at the same time remarked that Henry seemed 
to have adopted a most circuitous course. If he 
were convinced in his conscience, as he affirmed, 
that his present marriage was null, why did he not 
marry again ? The Pope, or the legate, could then 
have decided at once. Otherwise it was plain that 
by appeals, exceptions, and adjournments, the 
cause might be protracted for many years. 

Wolsey seems at first to have believed that a 
divorce might be justly pronounced, on the ground 
that the original dispensation had been issued with- 
out the knowledge of Henry, one of the parties 
concerned. But now he began to hesitate; and 
took the opportunity of declaring to the king at 
one of the consultations, that though he was 
bound in gratitude, and was ready " to spend his 
goods, blood, and life " in his Highness's service, yet 
was he bound by a higher obligation to God, at 
whose tribunal he would have to render an account 
of his actions. Therefore he was resolved to show 
the king no more favour than justice require ; and 
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if he found the dispensation in accordance with the 
law of the Church, "so to pronounce it, whatever 
might be the consequence." At the time Henry 
controlled his feelings; but shortly afterwards his 
anger found expression "in terrible terms." The 
peril which threatened him was now apparent to 
the cardinal. " Without a divorce, his power, his 
fortune, and perhaps his life, were at stake ; with 
a divorce, the prospect was hardly less gloomy. 
Anne Boleyn was not his friend. Her relatives and 
advisers were his rivals and enemies ; and he knew 
that they only waited for the expected marriage to 
effect his downfall, with the aid of her influence 
over the mind of the king. To be prepared for the 
worst, he hastened to complete his different build- 
ings, and to procure the legal endowment of his 
colleges; and in discourse with his confidential 
friends assured them that, as soon as the divorce 
should be pronounced, and the succession to the 
crown be permanently established, he would retire 
from court, and devote his remaining days to his 
ecclesiastical duties.* They believed, however, 
that he would cling to his situation to the very 
last ; and when he could no longer retain it, would 
attempt to conceal his despair under the mask of a 
voluntary resignation.! 

On various pretences the hearing of the cause 

* To the Frenoh ambassador he said, that were the marriage 
once made, and a male heir to the crown bom, he wunld give np 
State affairs, and serve God for the rest of his life — a tardj ac 
knowledgment of Christian dnty ! 

t Lingard, iy. 247. 
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was delayed through the winter, to the serious 
injury of Wolsey's favour with the king. His old 
enemy, the Duke of Norfolk, and the great nobles 
who had hitherto trembled at his power, gained 
courage to denounce publicly his inordinate pride 
and ambition ; and Henry was angered to such an 
extent that he openly accused him of nonfulfilment 
of his promises. Wolsey, as long as he could, 
deferred to the prerogatives of Rome ; but when, 
in the spring of 1529, Clement, under the pressure 
put upon him by the emperor, decided on recalling 
the commission, and hearing the cause himself, he 
durst no longer hesitate ; and on the 28th of May 
he and Campeggio opened their court in the great 
hall of the Blackfriars. Henry and Queen Cathe- 
rine were formally summoned to appear before 
them on the 28th of June. Catherine obeyed ; but 
denied the jurisdiction of the legates, and, as she 
had been instructed, appealed to the Pope. At the 
next session Henry sat in regal state on the right 
of the cardinals, and answered in due form to his 
name. The queen was on their left. "When she 
was called, she rose from her chair, and renewed 
her protest on these grounds: first, because she 
was a stranger; second, because the judges held 
benefices in the realm, the gift of her adversary ; 
and third, because she had good reason to believe 
that justice could not be obtained in a court so 
constituted. Her appeal being rejected by the car- 
dinals, she again rose, and, attended by her maids, 
crossed before them to throw herself at the king's 
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feet. ^* Sir," ehe said, " I beseech you to pity me, 
a poor womoQ and a stranger, for I have here no 
assured friend, and much less an indifferent coun- 
sellor. ... I take God and all the world to 
witness that I have been to you a true, humble, 
and obedient wife, ever conformable to your will 
and pleasure; that I have loved all whom you 
loved only for your sake, whether I had cause or 
no; and whether they were my friends or my 
enemies. This twenty years I have been your true 
wife or more, and by me ye have had divers 
children, although it hath pleased God to call 
them out of this world, which hath been no default 
in me. ... If there be any just cause by the 
law that ye can allege against me, either of dis- 
honesty or any other impediment to banish and 
put me from you, I am well content to depart to 
my great shame and dishonour; and if there be 
none, then here I most lowly beseech you let me 
remain in my former estate, and receive justice 
at your hands. ... Ye must consider that they 
cannot be indifferent [impartial] counsellors for 
my part which be your subjects, and taken out of 
your own council before, wherein they be made 
privy, and dare not, for your displeasure, disobey 
your will and intent, being once made privy 
thereto. Therefore I most humbly require you, 
in the way of charity, and for the love of God, 
who is the just Judge, to spare me the extremity 
of this new court, until I may be advertised what 
way and order my friends in Spain will advise me 
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to take. And if you will not extend to me go much 
indifferent favour, your pleasure then be fulfilled, 
and to God I commit my cause ! " * 

These pathetic words fell in vain on the stony 
heart of her husband, who, at that very time, was 
entertaining Anne Boleyn in his palace, and sur- 
rounding her with the state proper to a queen. 
Preserving all her dignity, Catherine of Arragon 
withdrew from the hall as soon as her Speech 
was ended, nor could she be persuaded to appear 
in court again. On her departure, Henry rose 
from his chair, aiid^ddressed the audience : — *' For- 
asmuch," said he, " as the queen is gone, I will, 
in her absence, declare unto you all, my lords here 
presently assembled, she hath been to me as true, 
as obedient, and as conformable a wife as I could in 
my fantasy wish or desire. She hath all the virtuous 
qualities that ought to be in a woman of her 
dignity, or in any other of baser estate. Surely 
she is also a noble woman bom, if nothing were 
in her, but only her conditions will well declare the 
same." 

Thereafter Wolsey spoke :~" Sir, I most humbly 
beseech your Highness to declare me before all this 
audience, whether I have been the chief inventor 
or first mover of this matter unto your Majesty ; 
for I am greatly suspected of all men herein." 

The king replied: — "My lord cardinal, I can 
well excuse you herein. Marry! ye have been 

♦ Cavendish (edit. Singer), pp. 214>217. The Tersion giyen 
bj Hall differs in several respects. 
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rather against me in attempting or setting forth 
thereof.*' 

The trial proceeded, but with a slowness of 
movement which irritated the king into fury. One 
day, at the breaking up of the court, he sent for 
the cardinal, and detained him in his privy 
chamber, "from eleven until twelve of the clock 
and past at noon," to listen to his complaints and 
objurg&^tions. On his way back to his house at 
Westminster Wolsey betrayed his sense of the royal 
anger. " Sir,** said the Bishop of Carlisle to 
him," it is a very hot day.** " True,*' answered 
Wolsey, " if ye had been as well chafed as I have 
been within this hour, ye would say it were very 
hot.'* In compliance with Henry's command, he 
afterwards repaired to the queen's lodging, taking 
with him his brother cardinal. " Alack, my lords," 
said Catherine, on their entering her presence, " I 
am very sorry to cause you to attend upon me; 
what is your pleasure with me?'* "If it please 
you,*' said Wolsey, " to go into your privy chamber, 
we will show you the cause of our coming.** 

" My lord,*' answered Catherine, " if you have 
anything to say, speak it openly before all these 
folks ; for I fear nothing that ye can say or allege 
against me, but that I would all the world should 
both hear and see it ; therefore I pray you speak 
your miixds openly.** 

Wolsey then began in Latin. "Nay, good my 
lord,'* she interrupted, " speak to me in English, I 
beseech you ; although I understand Latin.** 
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*' Forsooth, then,'* said Wolsey, " madam, if it 
please your Grace, we come both to know your 
mind, how ye be disposed to do in this matter 
between the king and you, and also to declare 
secretly our opinions and our counsel unto you, 
which we have intended of very zeal and obedience 
that we bear to your Grace." 

Said the queen : — " My lords, I thank you then 
of your good wills; but to make answer to your 
request I cannot so suddenly, for I was set among 
my maidens at work, thinking full little of any 
such matter, wherein there needeth a longer de- 
liberation, and a better head than mine, to make 
answer to so noble wise men as ye be. I had need 
of good counsel in this case, which touched me 
so near; and for any counsel or friendship that 
I can find in England, [they] are nothing to my 
purpose or profit. Think you, I pray you, my 
lords, will any Englishman counsel or be friendly 
imto me against the king's pleasure, they being his 
subjects ? Nay, forsooth, my lords ! and for my 
counsel in whom I do intend to put my trust be 
not here ; they be in Spain, in my native country. 
Alas, my lords ! I am a poor woman lacking both 
wit and understanding sufficiently to answer such 
approved wise men as ye be both, in so weighty 
a matter. I pray you to extend your good and 
indifferent minds in your authority unto me, for 
I am a simple woman, destitute and barren o 
friendship and counsel here in a foreign region ; and 

VOL. I. t 
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as for your counsel, I will not refuse, but be glad 
to hear." * 

Thus lingered on this " strange case " until the 
23rd of July, when it was supposed that judgment 
would be declared. But Campeggio, when the 
session opened, rose and said that the court must 
be adjourned until the following October, in x>tAer 
to give time for the whole <)i the proceedings to be 
submitted to the Pope. He had come there to do 
justice; not to please any man, for fear, meed, 
or favour, be he king or any other potentate. He 
had no such respect to persons that he would 
offend his conscience. He would not, for favour 
or displeasure of any high estate or mighty prince, 
do anything that should be against the law of God. 
An old man — ^both sick and impotent — looking 
daily for death — what could it avail him to put 
his soul in the danger of God's disjdeasure^ to his 
utter damnation, for the favour of any prince or 
high estate in the world ? Therefore, God willing, 
he would wade no further in the matter, unless he 
had the first opinion and judgment, with the assent 
of the pope, and such other of his counsel as had 
more experience and learning in such doubtful laws 
than he had. Wherefore he would adjourn the court, 
according to the order of the court in Eome, whence 
that court and its jurisdiction were derived. 

"Now see I," exclaimed the Duke of Suffolk, 
Wolsey's old enemy, dashing his hand upon the 
table angrily, "that the old saw is true, that never 

* Cavendish, p. 228. 
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was there legate or cardinal that did good to 
E&gland ! " 

At this insult Wolsey's brow flushed, and rising, 
be said : — " Sir, of all men within this realm ye 
have least canse to dispraise or be offended with car- 
dinals ; for if I, simple cardinal, had not been, you 
should have had at this present no head upon your 
shoulders, wherein you should have a tongue to 
make any such report in despight of us, who intend 
you no manner of displeasure ; nor have we given 
you any occasion with such despight to be revenged 
with your hault words. I would ye knew it, my 
lord, that I and my brother here intendeth the 
king and his realm as much honour, wealth, and 
quietness, as you or any other, of what estate or 
degree soever he be, within this realm ; and would 
as gladly accomplish his lawful desire as the poorest 
subject he hath. But, my lord, I pray you, show 
me what ye would do if ye were the king's com- 
missioner in a foreign region, having a weighty 
matter to treat upon; and the conclusion being 
doubtful thereof, would ye not advertise the king's 
majesty or ever ye went through with the same ? 
Yes, yes, my lord, I doubt not. Therefore I would 
ye should banish your hasty malice and despight 
out of your heart, and consider that we be but com- 
missioners for a time, and can, ne may not, by 
virtue of our commission proceed to judgment, 
without the knowledge and consent of the chief 
head of our authority, and having his consent to 
the same; which is the Pope. Therefore we do 
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no less ne otherwise than our warrant will bear 
us ; and if any man will be offended with us there- 
fore, he is an unwise man. Wherefore, my lord, 
hold your peace, and pacify yourself, and frame 
your tongue like a man of honour and of wisdom, 
and not to speak so quickly or reproachfully by 
your friends; for ye know best what friendship 
ye have received at my hands, the which I yet 
never revealed to no person alive before now, 
neither to my glory, ne to your dishonour." * 

This was the last flash of the old, imperious, 
masterful spirit. Wolsey's long career of pros- 
perous power was at an end, and as he fell from 
his "high estate," his courage and constancy 
seemed to fall also. 

The king's indignation broke out against him 
with all the vehemence of the hot Tudor blood. 



* It; is well to remember that this act of the legate's in ad- 
journing the caase to Borne led to the king's rennnoiation of the 
Pope's aathority in England and the establishment of his own 
supremacy ; so that it opened np the way to the final settlement 
of the Reformation. Both Henry and his people were indignant 
at this open subjection of their interests to the will of a foreign 
prince. " We may thank Pope Clement," says Froude, " for dis- 
pelling a chimera. . . . The power of the see of Bome in England 
was a constitutional fiction, acknowledged only on condition that 
it would consent to be inert. So long as a legates' court sat in 
London, men were able to conceal from themselves the fact of a 
foreign jurisdiction, and to feel that, substantially, their national 
independence was respected. When the fiction aspired to become 
a reality, but one consequence was possible. If Henry himself 
would have stooped to plead at a foreign tribunal, the spirit of 
the nation would not have permitted him to inflict so great a dis- 
honour on the free majesty of England.** (Froude, i. 162.) The 
second period in the history of the English Beformation may be 
dated from the 2drd of July, 1529. 
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It was Wolsey who at first had discouraged him 
from independent action, from trying the cause in 
his own courts, and obtaining sentence from his 
own judges. It was Wolsey who, in his zeal for 
the prerogatives of the papal see, had advised him 
to seek a divorce from the head of the Church. It 
was Wolsey who had devised the scheme of the 
legatine commission, and encouraged him to hope 
for success from it. The disappointment of his 
desires, the humihation inflicted upon him by the 
Pope, the delay incurred through the papal interven- 
tion, were all due to Wolsey, who was dismissed at 
once from Henry's favour and confidence. The king 
refused to see him; and if he retained him as 
minister for a few months longer, it was simply 
that he might wind up the threads of foreign 
diplomacy which he had so long held in his hands. 
But, as if to demonstrate to the defeated statesman 
the worthlessness of the objects to which he had 
devoted his life, his diplomacy was also brought to 
a sudden and complete wreck. He had sought to 
keep France and the emperor apart, and the Treaty 
of Cambray marked their complete reconciUation. 
There was nothing left to hinder his ruin ; and it 
was eagerly hurried forward by the hostility of 
Anne Boleyn, who had fawned upon him in the day 
of his power, and the mingled fear and hatred of 
his old antagonists, the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. On the very day (October 9th, the first of 
Michaelmas term) that he opened his court as chan- 
cellor, with his accustomed state, Hales, the attorney- 
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general, preferred an indictment against him for 
having, as legate, violated the Statute of Premunire. 
Nothing could be more imjust than this procedure ; 
for, in the first place, it was doubtful whether the 
legatine court came within the scope of the statute, 
and, in the second, it was certain that the cardinal 
had previously obtained the royal Ucense. Un- 
supported by any high principle or elevated senti- 
ment, Wolsey, at this blow, sank into abject despair. 
'^ I have been to visit the cardinal in his distress," 
writes the French ambassador, " and have witnessed 
the most striking change of fortune. He explained 
to me his hard case in the worst rhetoric that was 
ever heard. Both his tongue and his heart failed 
him. He recommended himself to the pity of the 
king and madame [Francis I. and his mother] with 
sighs and tears ; and at last left me without having 
said anything near so moving as his appearance. 
His face is dwindled to one-half its natural size. 
In truth, his misery is such that his enemies. 
Englishmen as they are, cannot help pitying him. 
Still they will carry things to extremities. As for 
his legation, the seals, his authority, etc., he thinks 
no more of them. He is willing to give up every- 
thing, even the shirt from his back, and to live in 
a hermitage, if the king would but desist from his 
displeasure." 

The iron of failure had entered his soul ; and the 
meaner, pettier qualities of his character came to 
the front. He had been arrogant and self-reliant 
in prosperity; in adversity he was dejected and 
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spiritless. The yirtues of some men are developed 
under the pressure of misfortune, as flowers when 
crushed (to use Lord Bacon's image) give forth 
their sweetest odours; but it was not so with 
Wolsey. He humbled himself at Henry's feet, like 
a slave at the feet of his master. All manhood, all 
courage, all constancy, seemed to have forsaken 
him. He had lived for power and pomp and 
pride, and it was as if he could not survive their 
loss. He made no attempt to defend or exculpato 
himself, but submitted without even a protest to 
every demand. He traixsferred to the king the whole 
of his personal estate, valued at 600,000 crowns^ 
saying that, as he owed everything to his sovereign^ 
bounty, " it was his very duty to surrender the same 
to him again as his very own." He granted him, 
by indenture, the yearly profits of his benefices, 
ordered his attorney to plead guilty to the indict- 
ment, and threw himself unreservedly on the royal 
mercy. The king took possession of York Place, 
and intimated to Wolsey that he might retire to 
Esher, a palace belonging to the see of Winchester. 
When he entered his barge, he found that '* a thou- 
sand boats full of men and women of London were 
waflfeting up and down the river " to witness, and 
rejoice at, his ignominious departure. So that in 
his fall he had no outward support, no outward 
sympathy ; the nobles, the clergy, the scholars, the 
people, he had offended all. He had not benefited, 
in the course of his long rule, a single class ; had 
not merited the love or gratitude of any of his 
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countrymen; he had lived for himself, his own 
ends, his own interests, his own ambition, and—. 
he had failed, 

I know few more pitiful spectacles in history 
than that of this proud cardinal, this once powerful 
statesman, when, overtaken on Putney Heath by 
Norris, a groom of the chamber, with a secret but 
kindly message from the king, he alighted from his 
mule, and flung himself on his knees in the mud, 
holding up his hands for joy ! How low and mean 
the nature of the man who could grovel in such 
13rostration ! "Master Norris," says the chronicler,* 
" perceiving him so quickly from his mule on the 
ground, mused, and was astonied." (Not, I think, 
without just cause !) " And therewith he alighted 
also, and kneeled by him, embracing him in his 
arms, and asked him how he did, calling upon him 
to credit his message. ' Master Norris,' quoth 
he, * when I consider yom- comfortable and joyful 
news, I can do no less than to rejoice, for the 
sudden joy surmounted my memory, having no 
respect to the place nor time, but thought it my very 
bounden duty to render thanks to God my Maker, 
and to the king my sovereign lord and master, who 
hath sent me such comfort in the very place where 
I received the same.' And talking with Master 
Norris upon his knees in the mire, he would have 
pulled off his under cap of violet, but he could not 
undo the knot under his chin ; wherefore with 
violence he rent the laces and pulled it from his 
head, and so kneeled bare-headed." 

* Carendisb, p. 254. 
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Wolsey, bare-headed, on his knees, in the mire 
of Putney Heath, with the groom of the chamber 
kneeling by his side, — I commend this melancholy 
figure to the reader's contemplation as the very 
image and pattern of failure. 

At Esher Wolsey remained for three months, 
*' without beds, sheets, table-cloths, cups, or 
dishes," so that he was compelled to borrow of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and of Sir Thomas Arundel, 
''both dishes to eat his meat in, and plate to drink 
in, and also linen cloths to occupy." At times his 
hopes were revived by consoling messages and 
tokens of affection from the king, though these 
were generally sent by stealth, and sometimes 
during the night. Then again they would fade 
anew when he received information of the persistent 
hostility of his opponents, who, indeed, had gone 
too far to retreat, and saw that in his ruin lay 
their own safety. Parliament assembled on the 
3rd of November, and with indecorous haste the 
House of Lords voted forty-four articles of im- 
peachment, which charged him with various 
offences, real or imaginary. They failed to pass 
the House of Commons, however, being rejected 
through the able management of Wolsey's faith- 
ful secretary, Thomas Cromwell (afterwards Earl 
of Essex), and with the support and consent of the 
king, who did not wish to proceed to extremities 
against his former favourite. But the uncertainty 
of his position, the extent of his failure, the com- 
parison between the past and the present, so 
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affiacted the cardinal that his strong constitution 
gave way, and about Christmas he was seized with 
a dangerous iUness. When informed of his condi- 
tion, Henry' seemed much concerned, and sent his 
own physician, Dr. Butts, to see him. The latter, 
on his return, declared, that unless the sick man 
received some comfort from his Majesty, he would 
be dead in four days. " Mercy," exclaimed Henry ; 
'* God forbid that he should die. I pray you, Mr. 
Butts, go again unto him, and do your care upon 
him ; for I would not lose him for twenty thousand 
pounds." ' * Then must your Grace, " said the doctor, 
" send him some comfortable message, as speedily 
as you can." " That I will," replied the king; and 
taking a ring from his finger, which had his own 
portrait engraved upon it, he bade the physician 
deliver it to him. " And tell him that I am not 
ofifended with him in my heart, not at all, and that 
shall he know shortly. Therefore, bid him pluck 
up his heart, and be of good comfort. And I charge 
you come not from him, till you have brought him out 
of the danger of death." He also compelled Anne 
Boleyn to send a tablet of gold as a token of recon- 
ciliation, and ordered three physicians to proceed 
at once to Esher. Whether through this profu- 
sion of medical advice, or the royal messages and 
tokens, or the natural vigour of his constitution, 
Wolsey recovered. 

The vigilance of his enemies, however, did not 
relax ; and though, on the 12th of February, 1580, 
the king granted him a full and general pardon, 
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they continued to exact of him new sacrifices. At 
length he placed himself in the hands of Crom- 
well/ who succeeded in effecting a settlement by 
the grant of annuities to certain persons out of 
the revenues of the bishopric of Winchester. It 
was finally agreed that the cardinal should retain 
his archbishopric of York, with all its temporal 
and spiritual administration, but surrender to the 
Crown, for the term of his natural life, the adyow- 
sons, profits, and patronage, spiritual or secular, 
which he held as Bishop of Winchester and Abbot 
of St. Alban's, receiving in lieu thereof an annuity 
of one thousand marks, and a release from all 
moneys due to the king for his maintenance since 
the day of his conviction, t He was also per- 
mitted to remove from Esher to the palace at 
Richmond, which offered better accommodation 
and a milder air. 

His vicinity to the courts however, alarmed the 
Boleyn faction, who apprehended a revival of his 
influence with the king ; and, in spite of his urgent 
entreaties, he was ordered to retire to the capital 

♦ Thomas Cromwell had entered the service of Wolsej in 1528, 
and was employed by him in the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries and the transfer of their revenues to his colleges at 
Oxford and Ipswich. Of all the cardinal's nnmerons dependants 
he alone remained faithful to him in his disg^ce-^ 

" Among the faithless faithful only he "'— 

and it was his diplomatic craft which purchased his fallen master's 
safety, and carried his afifairs to a final settlement. Pleased with 
his fidelity and ability, Henry took him into his own service. 

t Bymer, xiz. 365--376. It seems that the king had ftimished 
him with money to pay part of his debts, and with a quantity of 
plate, provisions, and furniture, valued at £374 Ss. 7id. 
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city of his diocese. Before setting out on this tin- 
welcome journey, he withdrew from the palace at 
Eichmond to the Carthusian monastery at Sheen, 
where he was lodged in the chamber in which Dean 
Colet had breathed his last. Adversity had come to 
remind the cardinal of the existence of another world, 
and he seemed to be desirous of preparing himself 
for it by a rigorous discharge of his religious duties. 
He attended service every morning, and spent the 
afternoon in conference with the devoutest members 
of the community. He also put on a hair shirt, 
and in other respects conformed to the practices of 
the monastic hfe. 

That he had not wholly weaned himself from the 
affairs of this world we may infer, however, from 
the reluctance with which he set out for York, and 
the revived state and pageantry which attended his 
journey thither. One hundred and sixty persons 
were in his train, and twelve carts were laden with 
his baggage and furniture. He tarried at Peter- 
borough to celebrate the '* queen of festivals," and 
on Palm Sunday went in solemn procession with 
the monks. On Maunday Thursday he washed and 
kissed the feet of fifty-nine poor people,* to each 
of whom he gave twelve pence, with three ells of 
canvas to make them shirts, a pair of shoes, and a 
cask of red herrings. And on Easter Day he went 
in procession, attired in full pontificals, and sang 
high mass himself with great solemnity. After 
which he pronounced a blessing, with plenary re- 

• He was fifty-nine years old. 
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mission of sins to all the congregation* Besuming 
his journey, he proceeded to Southwell, one of the 
palaces belonging to his see. As it was in ill con- 
dition, he was able to indulge his love of building, 
and, with great energy, set to work to restore 
it. "During his residence here," observes one 
of his biographers, "he made it apparent that he 
was well acquainted with the duties of a Chris- 
tian prelate, however imperfectly he had hitherto 
practised them. The revenues of his archbishopric 
enabled him to keep a good house ; and he caused 
a daily distribution of provisions to be made at 
his gates to the poor. His hospitality was very 
liberal ; he took much pains to accommodate differ- 
ences among the gentry and others in his neigh- 
bourhood ; and showed himself urbane and kindly 
towards persons of all ranks." 

Towards the end of the summer, he removed 
from Southwell to his archiepiscopal seat at Scroby, 
and thence he repaired to Cawood Castle, which 
lay within a few miles of York. It proved to be in 
need of considerable repair, and Wolsey quickly 
employed upon it a small army of three hundred 
workmen. Here he received the clergy of his 
diocese, to whom he declared that "it was the most 
special cause of his coming, to be amongst them as 
a father, and a natural brother." His well-con- 
sidered mode of living soon won him a large measure 
of popularity. On every Sunday and holiday he rode 
to some rm*al church, where he celebrated mass 
in public, ordered one of his chaplains to preach to 
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the people, and at the end of the service difitribnted 
money and provisions among the poor. In no 
period of his life did he appear to better advantage 
than during his brief residence at Cawood; yet 
there is reason to believe that he still cast a linger- 
ing look at the meretricious glories of his former 
position. 

Wolsey had invited the nobility of the county to 
assist at his installation as archbishop on the -Tth 
of November, and was making preparations for a 
magnificent ceremony on the occasion, when, three 
days previous to the festival, the Earl of North- 
umberland and Sir Walter Walsh unexpectedly 
arrived at Cawood. They immediately entered the 
hall, and demanded the keys of the palace from 
the porter, who, however, refused to give them up 
without orders from his master. After a hot dis- 
cussion, they were fain to be content with making 
him swear that no person should enter or go out 
until he received further instructions. Meanwhile 
the cardinal was ignorant of what passed below, 
and it was some time before one of the servants 
was able to let him know that the Earl of North- 
umberland was in the hall. Wolsey, who had just 
dined, and supposed that the earl had come on a 
friendly visit, rose from table without delay, and 
meeting him at the top of the stairs, cordially em- 
braced him. " If you had loved me, my lord," he 
said, **you would have acquainted me before of 
your coming, which would have enabled me to have 
entertained you in a more suitable and honourable 
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manner: notwithstanding, you shall have suoh 
cheer as I can make you for the present, with a 
right good will, trusting you will accept the same 
of me, as of your very old and loving friend, hoping 
hereafter to see you oftener, when I shall be more 
able and better provided to receive you with better 
fare." He then took the earl by the hand and 
led him into his bedchamber, where, as they stood 
by the window, Northumberland, in a low, trembling 
voice, as conscious of the ungraciousness of his 
errand, said : — " My lord, I arrest you of high 
treason." Taken by surprise, Wolsey stood for 
some time without speaking. If he had cherished 
any hope of being recalled to court, and recovering 
his former power, this last blow cruelly undeceived 
him ; and he revolved his melancholy thoughts in 
silence. After a while, recovering his composure, 
he desired to see the earl's commission, and, when 
the latter declined to produce it, refused to submit 
to the arrest; but Sir Walter Walsh, who was 
one of the gentl^m^n of the king's bedchamber, 
showing himself, he recognized his authority, and 
offered no further resistance. ''I am ready," ho 
said, "to be ordered and disposed at your will ; 
put, therefore, the king's commission and your 
authority in execution, a God's name, and spare 
not, and I will obey the king's will and pleasure. 
For I fear more the cruelty of my unnatural 
endemics, than I do my truth and allegiance; 
wherein, I take God to witness, I never offended the 
king's majesty in word or deed ; . and therein I dare 
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stand face to face with any man alive, having in- 
differency, without partiality." 

On Sunday, the 6th of November, Wolsey set out 
on his journey towards London; but, as he was 
&uflfering from dropsy, could not travel with any 
expedition. He lodged, the first night, at Pomfret 
Abbey ; the next night at Doncaster ; and on the 
third at Shefl&eld Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. There he remained for several days, 
and was treated with much kindly deference. Sir 
William Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, 
arrived to take charge of the illustrious prisoner, 
whom he found very ill with dysentery and much 
perturbed in mind.* It was on the 24th that the 
journey was resumed; and in the evening the 
prisoner and his keeper reached Hardwick Hall,t 
another seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Next day 
they arrived at Nottingham, and the day following 
at Leicester Abbey,J Wolsey being then so feeble 
that he could scarcely sit on his mule. To the 
abbot and monks, who came forth to meet him 
with due ceremony and respect, he said that he 
had come to lay his bones among them. He was 

♦ " I know not whether or no it be worth the mentioning, but 
Cardinal Wolsey in his lifetime was informed by some fortune- 
tellers that he should ha/ve his end at Kingston, This, his crednlity 
interpreted of Kingston.on -Thames ; which made him always to 
avoid the riding through that town, though the nearest way from 
his house to the court. Afterwards, understanding that he was 
to be committed by the king's express order to the charge of Sir 
William Kingston, it struck to his heart." — Thomas Fuller, 
" Church History," bk. v. p. 178. 

f That, is, Hardwick-upon-Line, four miles from Newstead 

Abbey. X ^^e Abbey of St. Mary de Pratis. 
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immediately carried to his bed, ^' yery sicf This 
was upon Saturday night, the 26th of NoTember. 

His iUness increased during the Sunday; and 
upon Monday morning, as Cayendish stood by his 
bedside, ''about eight of the clocks the windows 
being close shut, having wax lights burning upon 
the cupboard," he became aware that his master 
drew near his end. '' He," says Cayendish, '' per- 
ceiving my shadow upon the waU by his bedside, 
asked who was there ? ' Sir, I am here,' quoth I. 
' How do you ? ' quoth he to me. ' Very well, sir,' 
quoth I, * if I might see your Grace well.' ' What 
is it of the clock ? ' said he to me. ' Forsooth, sir,' 
said I, 'it is past eight of the clock in the morning.' 
' Eight of the clock ? ' quoth he ; ' that cannot be,' 
rehearsing divers times ; ' eight of the clock, eight 
of the clock, nay, nay,' quoth he at the last, ' it 
cannot be eight of the clock ; for by eight of the 
dock ye shall lose your master; for my time 
draweth near that I must depart out of this 
world.' " * 

The day passed away, and the night came, and 
the night passed away, and the dark, dull November 
morning again rose upon the earth. After a little 
refreshment, Wolsey made his confession, and then, 
addressing Sir William Kingston, let fall that 
pathetic acknowledgment of the great error of his 
life which has been so often quoted : — " K I had 

* " What is't a clocke ? as soone as eight hath strooke, 
My soul this earthlie bodie hath forsooke." 

Stobeb, p. 77. 

E 
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served God," he said, ''as diligently as I hav« 
done the king, He would not have given me over in 
3uy grey hairs. Howbeit this is the just reward 
that I must receive for my worldly diligence and 
pains that I have had to do him service ; only to 
satisfy his vain pleasure, not regarding my godly 
duty." 

He continued: — "Wherefore I pray you, wi^Ji 
all my heart, to have me most humbly commended 
unto his royal majesty; beseeching him in my 
behalf to call to his most gracious remembrance 
all matters proceeding between him and me from 
the beginning of the world unto this day, and the 
progress of the same ; and most chiefly in the 
weighty matter yet depending ; * then shall his 
conscience declare, whether I have offended him or 
no. He is sure a prince of a royal courage, and 
hath a princely heart; and rather than he will 
either miss or want any part of his will or appetite, 
he will put the loss of one half of his* realm in 
danger. For I assure you I have often kneeled 
before him in his privy chamber on my knees, the 
space of an hour or two, to persuade him from his 
will and appetite ; but I could never bring to pass 
to dissuade him therefrom." 

With an energy surprising in a dying man, he 
proceeded at some length to give Kingston a mes- 
sage for the king, warning him against the progress 
of the Lutherans, and predicting that if he neglected 
to suppress that " pernicious sect,*' mischief upon 

* That is, the divorce of Qneen Catherine. 
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mischief would ensue, inconvenience upon incon- 
venience, barrenness and scarcity of all things for 
lack of good order in the commonwealth, to the utter 
destruction and desolation of this noble realm. 

He paused, and with a failing breath> added : — 
" Master Kingston, farewell ! I wish all things 
may have good success! My time draws on; I 
may not tarry with you. I pray you, forget not 
what I have said and charged you withal; for 
when I am dead, ye shall peradventure remember 
my words much better." 

He was now failing so rapidly that the abbot was 
summoned to administer to him the last rites of 
the Roman Church ; and as the clock struck eight, 
his proud and erring spirit passed away. At the 
time of his death (November 29, 1530), he was 
aged fifty-nine years and eight months.* 

Referring to this last scene in the stirring drama 
of a busy life, Storer, Wolsey's poetical biographer, 
makes him say : — 



" All as my chrysom, so my winding sbeete ; 
None joy'de my birth, none monm'd my death to see ; 
The short parenthesis of life was sweete, 
But short ; what was before unknown to me, 
And what mnst follow, is the Lord's decree : 
The period of my glory is exprest ; 
Now of my death ; and then my Mnse take rest." f 

At three o'clock on the afternoon following his 
decease, Wolsey's dead body was removed to the 
lady chapel of the monastery, where it lay in state, 

♦ Cavendish, pp. 392, 393. f Storer, p. 67. 
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surrounded by wax tapers, while the requiem was 
sung by the canons, followed by dirges and orisons, 
and high mass was celebrated. The following 
morning, at six o'clock, bdng St. Andrew's Day, 
in a grave in the centre of the chapel, the cardinal 
was interred. 

As in the preceding pages his character has been 
strictly dealt with, it is only just to remember the 
testimony borne in his honour by Thomas Fuller, 
who was not likely to be betrayed into any undue 
partiality. "I hear no widow's sighs," he says, 
"nor no orphan's tears in our chronicles, caused 
by him. True in such cases " — he is speaking of 
him as chancellor — "wherein his private ends made 
him not a party, he was an excellent justicer, as 
being too proud to be bribed, and too strong to be 
overborne." Lord Herbert of Cherbury says : — * 
" He was an useful minister of the king in all points 
where there was no question of deserting the Eoman 
Church, of which (at what price soever) I think he 
was a zealous servant, so hoping thereby to aspire 
to the Papacy, whereof (as the factious times then 
were) he seemed more capable than any, had he not 
soimmoderately affected it." Finally, Shakespeare 
presents us with an elaborate character of the 
great cardinal which shows that he had studied his 
career with special interest : — 

" From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 

• Lord Herbert of Cherbury, " Life and Reign of Henry VIII.," 
p. 342. 
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Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persnading, 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 

Bat to those men that songht him sweet as snmmer. 

And though he was unsatisfied in getting 

(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing, . . . 

He was most princely. Ever witness for him 

Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 

Ipswich and Oxford — one of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good that did it. 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous. 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

His overthrow heaped happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till ihen, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little ; 

And, to add greater honours to his age 

Than man can give — he died, fearing God ! " 



[AirrHORiTiBS. — ^The career and character of Wolsey may be studied in the 
biographies by Dr. ilddes (ed. 1724), and John Gait (ed. 1828)» both of which are 
of course, greatly indebted to the life by Gteorge CavendlBh, Wolsey's gentleman- 
usher (of which the best edition is Singer's, 1827). Another contemporary 
authority is the metrical *' Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal, divided 
into Three Parts, his Aspiring, Triumph, and Death," by Thomas Storer (see 
the Oxford edition, 1826). Reference should be made to John Skelton's satires 
(in his ** Poetical Works," edited by Dyce, 1843). The reader may also consult the 
historians Lingard (vol. iv.)and Froude (vol. i.), and Uepworth Dixon's picturesque 
chronicle of '* The Two Queens " (ed. 1873-4). There is a memoir of Wols^ in 
Folkestone Williams's "Lives of the English Cardinals" (vol. iL, ed. 1868); and 
George Howard's "Wolsey and His Times" (ed. 1824) is not unworthy of notice. 
A very valuable sketch of his diplomatic and administrative work occurs in 
Brewer's preface to the first volume of the ** Letters and Papers, Domestic and 
Foreign, of the Beign of Henry YIH." (Bolls Series). I may also direct the 
reader's attention to John Hall's "Chronicle" (to which Shakespeare owed so 
much), Mr. Bergenroth, ** Archives of Simancas," and Rawdon Brown's ** Four 
Tears at the Court of Henry VilL," from the despatches of Sebastian Giustiniani, 
the Venetian ambassador (ed. 1854). Another article, on the Divorce of Queen 
Katharine, occurs in the " Edinburgh Review," July, 1880.] 



DEAN SWIFT. 

A.D. 1677-1744. 



I. 

Jonathan Swift, the son of Jonathan Swift, 
attorney, member and steward of the King's House, 
Dublin, was born at Dublin on St. Andrew's Day, 
1667. His father, who came of an old Yorkshire 
family, died a few months before the birth of the 
child destined to so much fame and such profound 
unhappiness. When this child was about a year 
old, an event of an unusual character happened to 
him ; for his nurse, a woman of Whitehaven, being 
urgent to see one of her relations, who was then 
extremely sick, and from whom she expected a 
legacy, and being at the same time extremely fond 
of her infant charge, stole him on shipboard, un- 
known to his mother and uncle, and carried him 
with her to Whitehaven. There he remained for 
nearly three years, his mother, when the abduction 
was discovered, having sent strict orders that a 
second voyage should not be hazarded, until he 
should be better able to bear it. The nurse was so 
careful of him that before he returned he had 
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learned to spell; and by the time that he was 
three years old he could read any chapter in the 
Bible.* 

Though bom in Ireland, Swift never called him- 
self, nor would he allow others to call him, an 
Irishman. He was nothing more, he asserted, than 
an Englishman settled in Ireland. To others he 
would frequently say what he wrote to Lord Orford 
in 1737 : that he chanced to see the light there, was 
one year old when he left it first, and to his sorrow 
did not die before he went to it again. 

At the early age of six, unfortunately for Swift's 
character and happiness, he was taken from his 
mother's side, and by order of an uncle sent to 
the Ormonds' foundation school at Kilkenny, 
where, among his schoolfellows, was William 
Congreve, afterwards the wittiest and most bril- 
liant of the dramatists of the Eestoration. Two 
anecdotes only are recorded of his school life ; but 
both are characteristic. **I remember," he says, 
'*when I was a little boy, I felt a great fish at the 
end of my line, which I drew up almost on the 
ground ; but it dropped in, and the disappointment 
vexes me to this very day, and I beHeve it was the 
type of all my future disappointments." Again: 
" When I was a schoolboy at Kilkenny, and in the 
lower form, I longed very much to have a horse of 
my own to ride on. One day I saw a poor man 
leading a very mangy lean horse out of the town 
to kill him for the skin. I asked the man if he 

* This incident is related by Swift himself. 
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would sell him, which he readily consented to upon 
my offering him somewhat more than the price of 
the hide, which was all the money I had in the 
world. I immediately got on him, to the great 
envy of some of my schoolfellows and to the 
ridicule of others,* and rode him about the town. 
The horse soon tired, and lay down. As I had no 
stable to put him into, nor any money to pay for 
his sustenance, I began to find out what a foolish 
bargain I had made, and cried heartily for the loss 
of my cash ; but the horse dying soon after on the 
spot gave me some relief." We shall find that, 
notwithstanding aU Swift's genius, he continued 
throughout his restless career to catch fish which 
he never landed, and buy horses which died before 
he could ride them.* 

From Ealkenny, Swift, at the age of fourteen, 
was removed to Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
was received as a pensioner on the 24th of April, 
1682. " There," he says, " by the ill treatment of 
his relations, he was so discouraged and sunk in his 
spirits that he too much neglected his academic 
studies, for some parts of which he had no great 
relish by nature, and turned himself to reading 
history and poetry : so that when the time came 
for taking his degree of bachelor of arts, although 
he had lived with great regularity and due ob- 
servance of the statutes, he was stopped of his 

* " At this school he learned to say, latino-anglici, the words 
Mi dux et amasti VwXt the first germ of the numerons jeux d* esprit 
of that nature which passed between him and Sheridan, daring 
his declining years." — Scott, " Life of Dean Swift." 
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degree for dnlness and insnJSciency ; and at last 
hardly admitted in a manner, little to his credit, 
which is called in that college speciali gratia , on 
the 15th Fehmarr, 1685, with four more on the 
same footing ; and this discreditable mark, as I am 
told, stands npon record in their college registry." 
The subjects then cultivated at the University 
were calculated neither to attract his taste nor 
arouse his genius. From logic, the great object of 
the attentions of professors and students, he turned 
away disgusted. His shrewd wit rejected with 
c<mtempt the cobweb subtleties of Smiglecius, 
Eeekermannus, Burgersdicius, and other worthies, 
whose writings were as ponderous as their names ; 
nor eould his tutor ever persuade him to read 
three pages in one of them, though some general 
knowledge of the commentators upon Aristotle was 
indispensable to passing his examination for his 
degrees. But it must be confessed that even to 
more congenial studies he gave but little of his 
time. He read and wrote chiefly for amusement, 
and to dissipate that melancholy mood to which, 
from his earliest years, he was unfortunately pre- 
disposed. But in whatever way he read, he must 
have acquired an extensive amount of various in- 
formation, since it is known that he had already 
conceived the idea and drawn out the plan of his 
''Tale of a Tub." It is true that we have few 
means of estimating the extent of Swift*s real 
learning; but if not profound, it must have been 
comprehensive, and we can well believe that his 
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ready and penetrating intellect would master a 
subject with an ease and a swiftness impossible to 
the dull commonplace plodder. His writings ex- 
hibit a wide acquaintance with history and poetry, 
both ancient and modem; nor is he eyer at a 
loss for such classical allusions and quotations as 
happily illustrate the matter of which he treats. 

Swift's college career was marked by many 
irregularities; by violations of the laws, and by 
satirical attacks on the feUows of the University. 
The disgraceful note attached to his degree 
C'speciali gratia ") added fresh fuel to his fiery 
temper, and he entered deUberately upon a con- 
tumacious course. Between the 14th of November, 
1686, and the 8th of October, 1687, he was seventy 
times punished for non-attendance at chapel, for 
neglecting lectures, for absence from the evening 
roll-call, and leaving college without permission. 
On the 18th of March he was publicly admonished, 
and on the 20th of November, 1688, having been 
convicted of insolent conduct towards the autho- 
rities and of preventing discussion, was suspended 
from his academical degree, and ordered to crave 
public pardon of the junior dean. Whether Swift 
obeyed this despotic sentence may be doubted, but 
that he long remembered and resented it is certain ; 
for in his writings he has given frequent expres- 
sion to his dislike of his Alma Mater, and scarified 
Dr. Dean Lloyd, the junior dean, with his pungent 
wit. 

In spite, however, of a laxity of behaviour which 
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probably Swift in later and more prudent years re- 
gretted, he qualified himself, before he left college, 
for a master's degree, and amassed, as I have said, 
an immense stock of miscellaneous knowledge ; of 
the kind of knowledge most useful to the men who 
mix in the active affairs of the world. He was 
never a profound nor a very accurate scholar ; but, 
as Forster points out, he showed, soon after quit- 
ting Dublin, an easy and varied acquaintance with 
the principal classical writers, could make fluent 
use of Latin, was well versed in French, and had 
in nearly every department of philosophy and 
letters gathered a store of general reading, seldom 
equalled in its range and extent, and never sur- 
passed in the penetrating insight with which its 
leading subjects were mastered. His practical 
mind had rejected the obscure and effete scholas- 
ticism which could not be turned to any profitable 
account ; but he had gladly seized upon every 
weapon which could be made to strike down an 
enemj in the battle of life.* 

* '* It was as little Swift's habit in any part of his life to talk 
of his reading as of his writings, and it was only for the power or 
pleasure derived from them to himself that he ever valued either. 
Tet, in even snch scant allusion as he made in his later to the 
reading of his yonnger days, one may observe a taste and tnm 
of thought very far from common. When the Dean of St. 
Patrick's was resisting the misgovemment of Ireland by Eng- 
land, he declared that he did not frequently quote poets, but he 
remembered there was in some of Mr. Cowley*s love.verses a 
stitbin which he thought extraordinary when a lad of fifteen, but 
had since come to think might express very well the relation that 
England desired Ireland to hold to her. ' Forbid it. Heaven, my 
life should be Weigh'd with her least conveniency ! ' He was 
not much older when another kind of strain attracted him, and he 
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In 1688, the war of the " glorious Eevolution " 
broke out in Ireland, and Swift, then in his twenty- 
first year, took leave of Dublin, crossed the Channel, 
and travelled on foot to the residence of his mother 
in Leicester. Mrs. Abigail Swift, a woman of 
strong character and considerable talent, quickly 
perceived that her son's active mind, to be kept 
out of evil, must be constantly employed; and 
she advised him to apply to Sir William Temple, 
a connection by marriage, whose influential posi- 
tion as statesman and diplomatist would render 
his patronage valuable. The application was made 
and favourably received; and before the close of 
1689, Swift joined his patron at his country seat 
of Moor Park, near Famham. He was to act as 
amanuensis and reader, and receive dE20 a year 
and his board.* At first Temple was preju- 
diced against his protege by his irritable temper 
and irregular habits ; but gradually Swift's re- 
markable fascination of manner prevailed, and as 
his knowledge was expanded by a course of study so 
laborious that it occupied eight hours of every day. 
Temple learned to appreciate his diversified scholar- 
ship and extraordinary intellectual gifts. At the 
end of a year's residence his pursuits were inter- 

did not hesitate afterwards to say, in his Advice to a Clergyman 
entering into Holy Orders, that he had been better entertained, 
and more informed, by a few pages in the * Pilgrim's Progress,' 
than by long disconrses npon the will and the intellect, and simple 
or complex ideas." — John Forster, " Life of Dean Swift," i. 43, 44. 
* This statement rests upon Richardson's authority; but I 
do not know that it needs to be rejected. To some extent it is 
confirmed by Sir William Temple in his letter to Sir B. Southwell. 
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rupted by bad health ; of which his own explana- 
tion is, that an immoderate repast of stone-fniit 
brought on a giddiness and coldness of stomach 
which almost proved fatal, and permanently 
weakened his constitution. It is at least quite 
as likely that it was due to excessive application. 
The physicians advised him that his native air 
might be of some use to recover his health, and 
accordingly he paid a short visit to Ireland. With 
great good nature Temple endeavoured to secure 
him employment there, and wrote on his behalf 
to Sir Eobert Southwell, who had just been ap- 
pointed Irish Secretary. His letter of introduc- 
tion, dated May 29, 1690, is of considerable 
interest : — 

" This afternoon I hear, though by a common 
hand, that you are going over into Ireland Secretary 
of State for that kingdom, upon which I venture 
to make you the offer of a servant in case you 
may have occasion for such a one as this bearer. 
He was born and bred there (though of a good 
family in Herefordshire), was near seven years in 
the college of Dublin, and ready to take his degree 
of Master of Arts, when he was forced away by 
the desertion of that college upon the calamities 
of the country. Since that time he has lived in 
my house, read to me, writ for me, and kept all 
accounts as far as my small occasions required. 
He has Latin and Greek, some French, writes 
a very good and ancient hand, is very honest and 
diligent, and has good friends, though they have 
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for the present lost their fortunes, in Ireland, and 
his whole family having been long known to me 
obliged me thus far to take care of him. If you 
please to accept him into your service, either as 
a gentleman to wait on you, or as clerk to write 
under you, aiid either to use him or if you like 
his service, or upon any establishment of the 
college to recommend him to a fellowship there, 
which he has a just pretence to, I shaU acknow- 
ledge it as a great obligation to me as well as to 
him.** 

The recommendation, however, had no eflfect, 
and Swift returned to Moor Park, where he rapidly 
rose in the favour and confidence of its accom- 
plished owner. He owed to his generous assistance 
the means of obtaining at Oxford his mastership 
of arts. In a letter to his uncle William, Swift re- 
marks that he never was more satisfied than in the 
behaviour of the University of Oxford to him. He 
had, he says, all the civilities he could wish for, 
and so many kindnesses, that he was ashamed to 
have been more obliged in a few weeks to strangers 
than ever he was in seven years to Dublin College. 
This, his first success, seems to have given an 
extraordinary impetus to Swift's genius. It was 
now that he first essayed poetical composition;* 
and it has been conjectured that some of the lines 
of his eighteenth ode of the second book of Horace 
may involve a personal allusion. He declares his 

* At least, the earliest of his verses that has come down to ns 
was written at this time. 
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content with what the gods have given him, and 
avers that he is unskilled to rise by worthy arts. 

Macaulay is responsible for the erroneous im- 
pression relative to Swift's position at Moor Park 
which is generally entertained. In one of his 
characteristically brilliant passages he says : — "An 
eccentric, uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman, 
who had narrowly escaped plucking at Dublin, 
attended Sir William as an amanuensis, for board 
and twenty pounds a year, dined at the second 
table, wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, 
and made love to a very pretty, dark-eyed young 
girl, who waited on Lady Giffard [Sir William's 
sister]. Little did Temple imagine that the coarse 
exterior of his dependent concealed a genius equally 
suited to politics and letters, a genius destined to 
shake great kingdoms, to stir the laughter and the 
rage of millions, and to leave to posterity memorials 
which can perish only with the English language. 
Little did he think that the flirtation in his ser- 
vants' hall, which he perhaps scarcely deigned to 
make the subject of a jest, was the beginning of a 
long unprosperous love, which was to be as widely 
famed as the passion of Petrarch or of Abelard. Sir 
William's secretary was Jonathan Swift. Lady 
Giffard's waiting-maid was poor Stella." 

This picture, attractive as it is, shows a singular 
inaccuracy of detail. ** Stella," or Hester Johnson, 
when Swift went to Moor Park, was only seven 
years old : there could have been no flirtation be- 
tween them which Temple, however well inclined, 
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could have made the subject of a jest. Her mother 
was not the waiting-maid, but the friend and com- 
panion, , of Lady Giffard. As for the manners of 
Swift, they were often eccentric, but never dis- 
agreeable ; and far from sitting at the second table, 
or in the servants' hall, he was admitted by Sir 
William Temple to the closest personal intimacy. 
Sir William took note of his secretary's talents as 
a versifier, and encouraged him to imitate Cowley's 
Pindaric Odes. Accordingly he produced an ode 
to Archbishop Sancroft, on his becoming a non- 
juror; an ode to the king, on his successes in 
Ireland; and an ode to the Athenian Society. 
They are dull and commonplace, it is true; for 
Swift's poetical wings were not strong enough 
for " Pindaric flights ; " but they exhibit a con- 
siderable command of the technicalities of ver- 
sification. He wrote also an ode to Sir William 
Temple, in which there are some characteristic 
passages. As, for example : — 

" We have too long been led astray ; 
Too long have onr misguided souls been taught 
With rules from musty morals brought, 
*Tis you must put us in the way ; 
Let us (for shame !) no more be fed 
With antique relics of the dead, 
The gleanings of philosophy ; 
Philosophy, the lumber of the schools, 
The roguery of alchymy 

And we, the bubbled fools. 
Spend all our present life, in hopes of golden rules." 

There is not wanting a certain skiU and elegance 
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in his allusion to the retired statesman's horti- 
cultural pursuits at Moor Park. Temple, who was 
very fond of gardening, had written an essay upon 
it:— 

" In tliis new happy scene 
Are nobler subjects for yonr learned pen ; 
Here we expect from you 
More than your predecessor Adam knew ; 
Whatever moves our wonder, or our sport, 
Whatever serves for innocent emblems. of the court; 

How that which we a kernel see 
(Whose well.compacted forms escape the light, 
IJnpierced by the blunt rays of sight), 
Shall ere long grow into a tree ; 
Whence takes it its increase, and whence its birth, 
Or from the sun, or from the air, or from the earth 
Wliere all the fruitful atoms lie ; 
How some go downward to the rest. 

Some more ambitious upwards fly, 
Ajid form the leaves, the branches, and the fruit. 
You strive to cultivate a barren Court in vain. 
Your Garden's better worthyour nobler pain. 
Here mankind f^U, and hence must rise again." 

After all the censure lavished upon these odes, 
they are not worse, perhaps, as Scott suggests, than 
the Pindarics of Donne and Cowley, whose unhappy 
example led Swift astray. It is said that he com- 
municated them to Dryden, and received the frank 
and concise reply : — " Cousin Swift, you will never 
be a poet." * Of the fulsome eulogies of the ode to 

* " The enraged wit, after he had reached the maturity of his 
own admirable judgment, and must have been well aware of the 
truth of the friendly prediction, could never forgive it. He has 
indulged the utmost licentiousness of personal rancour; he 
places Dryden by the side of the lowest of poets ; he even puns 
miserably on his name to degrade him as the emptiest of writers ; 

VOL. I. L 
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the Athenian Society, we can well believe that he 
was afterwards ashamed, when he remembered that 
the Apollo of this sham Athens was the "crack- 
brained scribbler " and bookseller, John Dunton. * 
With the exception of these imitative exercises. 
Swift, during his residence at Moor Park, seems 
to have made no attempt to gain literary dis- 
tinction; for the verses addressed to Congreve, 
the dramatist, in November, 1693, and those to 
Sir William Temple, in the following December, 
on his iUness and recovery, were simply the 
effusions of private friendship. In the latter it 
is painful to note the early expression of that 
morbid bitterness of spirit which was Swift's 
curse throughout all his melancholy life. He 
writes, in apostrophizing his Muse : — 

" Wert thon right, woman, thon shonldst scorn to look 
On an abandoned wretch, by hopes forsook ; 
Forsook by hopes, ill fortune's lant relief. 
Assigned for life to unremitting grief ; 
For, let Heaven's wrath enlarge these weary days. 
If hope e'er dawns the smallest of its rays. 
Time o'er the happy takes so swift a flight. 
And treads so soft, so easy, and so light, 



and for that spirited translation of Virgpl, which was admired 
even by P< pe, he employs the most grotesque sarcastic images 
to mark his diminutive genius — ' for this version -maker ia so lost 
in Virgil, that he is like the lady in a lobster ; a mouse under a 
canopy of state; a shrivelled beau within the pent.house of a 
full-bottomed periwig.' He tiever was generous enough to contra, 
diet his opin'on, and persisted to the last." — D*Israeli, ** Marv^ 
of Authors," iii. 298. 

• His autobiogp»phy, " The Life and Errors of John Dunton,** is 
one of the most naive self-exposures ever perpetrated. It was 
published in 1705. 
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That we, the wretobed, creepinji: far behind, 
Can scarce th' impression of his footsteps find. 



See, Muse, what havoc in their looks appear. 
These are the tyrant's trophies of a year; 
Since hope, his last and greatest foe, is fled. 
Despair and he lodge ever in its stead, 
March o'er the ruin'd plain with motion slow. 
Still scattering desolation where they go. 
To thee I owe that fatal bent of mind. 
Still to unhappy restless thoughts inclined ; 
To thee, what oft I vainly strive to hide, 
That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 
From thee whatever virtue takes its rise, 
Grows a misfortane, or becomes a vice ; 
Such were thy rules to be poetically great : 
* Stoop not to interest, flattery, or deceit ; 
Nor with hired thoughts be thy devotion paid s 
Learn to disdain their mercenary aid ; 
Be this thy new defence, thy bmzen y^dAl, 
Know no base action, at no guilt turn pale ; 
And since unhappy distance thns denies 
T' expose thy soul, clad in this poor disguise ; 
Since thy few ill-presented graces seem 
To breed contempt where thou hast hoped esteem.' " 

In the early part of 1692 a prospect of advance- 
ment had dawned upon Swift. He was sent to the 
palace at Kensington, with a letter and a message 
to tiie king from Sir William Temple, which he was 
charged to explain and confirm by illustrations 
from English history. William had taken fright 
at a proposed Bill for Triennial Parliaments, and 
had sent the Earl of Portland to consult the 
oracle of Moor Park ; but Temple, after a discussion 
with Portland, felt afraid that he would not do 
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justice to his argnnieiit, and, as be was himself 
unfit for travelling, despatched Temple as his 
representatiye. " The secretary," says Macanlay, 
'^ was a poor scholar of four or five and twenty, 
under whose plain garb and ungainly deport- 
ment were concealed some of the choicest gifts that 
have ever been bestowed on the children of men : 
rare powers of observation, brilliant wit, grotesque 
invention^ humour of the most austere flavour, yet 
exquisitely delicious, eloquence singularly pure, 
manly, and perspicuous. . . • To William he was 
already slightly known. At Moor Park the king had 
sometimes, when his host was confined by gout to 
an easy chair, been attended by the secretary about 
the grounds. His Majesty had condescended to 
teach his companion the Dutch way of cutting and 
eating asparagus, and had graciously asked whether 
Mr. Swift would like to have a captain's commis- 
sion in a cavalry regiment." From Swift himself 
we gain some particulars of the interview at Ken- 
sington. William's alarm about the Triennial Bill 
was fostered mainly by his recollection that a similar 
bill had been passed by Charles I. Swift explained 
that the downfall of the Stuart was due, not to his 
passing a bill which did not prevent him from 
dissolving any parliament, but to the enactment of 
another bill which prohibited him from dissolving 
the then existing parliament without its own 
sanction. Swift, who was well informed in English 
history, gave the king a short account of the matter, 
and a fuller one to the Earl of Portland ; but all in 
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vain. The king, " by ill advisers," was prevailed 
upon to refuse his assent to the bill. '^ This was 
the first time that Mr. Swift had ever any converse 
with courts, and he told his friends it was the first 
incident that helped to cure him of vanity." He 
refused to accept a captaincy of dragoons, and 
William offered him nothing better. So he con- 
tinued to reside at Moor Park, discharging his 
duties as secretary, educating little Hester Johnson, 
and with the consciousness of genius chafing against 
his dependence, and nursing already a cynical 
contempt for his fellow-men. 

A disagreement broke out at last between the 
master and his servant. The former, knowing how 
valuable was the assistance he received from the 
latter, showed no desire to deprive himself of it, and 
failed to make any provision for his independent 
support. The latter was deeply angry at what he 
considered his patron's selfishness. Eventually 
Temple offered him an employment, worth £100 
B, year, in the office of the Bolls of Ireland, of which 
he was then Master. Swift replied that since this 
offer relieved him from the charge of seeking a 
maintenance in the Church, he was resolved to go 
to Ireland to take holy orders. They parted on 
angry terms,* but Temple did not refuse his quon- 

* It is the fashion of most of Swift's biographers to load Sit 
William Temple's memory with reproaches, and to speak of his 
residence at Moor Park as a dreary and unprofitable episode in 
his life. Both Macanlay and Forster take a wiser view. Says 
Forster : " The common conclusion respecting it can hardly be 
right. There may be a question for discussion upon the wisdom 
of making the Church his profession ; but the question whether, at 
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dam secretary a certificate of conduct as required 
by the bishop to whom he had applied. His 
deacon's orders are dated October 28th, 1694, 
and his priest's orders on the 13th of January 
following. 

Immediately upon taking orders, he was pre- 

his leaving the University, a college living or fellowship would 
have been as happily interposed as the intercourse with Temple 
and the leisure in Temple's library to qualify him for the work he 
was best fitted to do, can be answered only in one way. In all 
the compassion awakened by what has seemed to be the h&rder 
destiny, the circumstance is overlooked that what fate was to 
fashion out of this raw material was not a plump possessor of 
thriving benefice or bishopric, but a genius unrivalled for 
political controversy, and the greatest satirist and humourist that 
the world had known. Macaulay thinks that but for Moor Park 
influences it would not be credible that Swift should have 
written political tracts, as he did within a year after Temple's 
death, not like a mere man of letters, but like a man who had 
passed his life in the midst of public business, and to whom 
the most important affairs of state were as familiar as his 
weekly bills. The remark applies equally to opportunities of 
study, as well in the literature of the ancients, and of the sciences 
and philosophy, as in that of humour and satire in his own and 
other languages, which may be traced in his notes of books then 
read; and to his fragments of adventure in the 'Kingdom of 
Absurdity,' which already he had written. In that kingdom he 
had found bells of glass with iron clappers, houses of gunpowder 
with fires in them, and monstrous usages it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to destroy. * Ask the reason why they 
do not, and they say it was their ancestors' custom of old.'" — 
Forster, " Life of Swift," i. H 75 . ** We think that the obligations 
which the mind of Swift owed to that of Temple were not incon- 
siderable. Every judicious reader must be struck by the 
peculiarities which distinguish Swift's political tracts from all 
similar works produced by mere men of letters. . . . Swift 
writes like a man who has passed his whole life in the midst of 
public business, and to whom the most important affairs of state 
are. as familiar as his weekly bills. ... It is impossible to 
doubt that the superiority of Swift is to be, in a great measure, 
attributed to his long and close connection with Temple." — 
Haoaolay, " Essays," ii. 44. 
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sented by Lord Capel, then Lord Deputy, to the 
small prebendary of Kilrost, a living in the north 
of Lrelandy worth something more than d9100 a 
year. He had little to do here but make love to 
the sister of an old college friend named Waring, 
who lived at Belfast ; and soon growing weary of 
his solitude, he gladly listened to an entreaty from 
Sir William Temple that he would return to Moor 
Park, and resume his position as secretary and 
companion. It was early in 1676 when he began 
his second period of residence, and Hetty Johnson, 
whom he had first known as a child of seven, had 
grown up into a well-favoured young maiden of 
fifteen. She was then looked upon, according to 
Swift, as one of the most beautiful, graceful, and 
agreeable young women in London, only a little too 
fat. ^' Her hair was blacker than a raven, and every 
feature of her face in perfection. Never was any 
of her sex born with better gifts of the mind, or 
who more improved them by reading and conver- 
sation." The relations of pupil and teacher which 
previously existed between her and Swift seem 
to have been renewed, but necessarily with some- 
thiQg more of equality between the two, and the 
infusion gradually of a strong and profound feeling 
of attachment. 

Swift resided with Temple until his death, in 
January, 1699. Their friendship was honourable to 
both ; on Swift's side it was inspired by a sincere 
respect for the aged and illustrious statesman and 
scholar ; on Temple's, we belteve, by a perception 
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of the vast abilities and rugged virtues that, mixed 
with much alloy, lay hid beneath his secretary's 
reserved exterior. Nor could Temple be otherwise 
than grateful for the service he rendered him in 
the ever-famous controversy respecting the com- 
parative merit of the ancient and modem writers. 
As might have been expected from both his tastes 
and his prejudices. Temple drew his pen in behalf 
of antiquity, and published an ** Essay on Ancient 
and Modern Learning," in which the former 
was extolled with more zeal than discretion. 
Many of his illustrations were absurd, others in- 
correct. Among them he unfortunately placed the 
letters of Fhalaris, which he characterized as the 
best in the world, and on the merits of which he 
expatiated with much fervour of eloquence. The 
essay was charmingly written, and attained a great 
popularity. Its recommendation of the Letters of 
Phalaris induced the scholars of Christchurch, 
Oxford, to issue a new edition, under the charge of 
Mr. Charles Boyle.* While it was passing through 
the press, a quarrel arose between Mr. Boyle and 
the^king*s librarian, Bichard Bentley, the greatest 
of European scholars. Boyle, in his preface to the 
Letters, attacked Bentley ; Bentley revenged him- 
self by proving that the Letters were forgeries. 

Li the course of his remarks he treated Temple 
with no great respect. The retired statesman 
shrank from engaging in combat with so formid- 
able an adversary, but Christchurch supplied him 

♦ Afterwards Lord Teimj^ 
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with defenders. Out came a reply to Bentley, 
bearing the name of Boyle, but really written by 
Atterbury,* with the assistance of some fellow- 
collegians. Macaulay calls it a most remarkable 
book, which reminds one of Goldsmith's observa- 
tion, that the French would be the best cooks in 
the world if they had any butcher's meat, for they 
can make ten dishes out of a nettle-top. It really 
deserves the praise, whatever that praise may be 
worth, of being the best book ever written by any 
man on the wrong side of a question of which 
he was profoundly ignorant. It was then that 
Swift also plunged into the troubled waters of 
controversy to assist his patron, and produced the 
"Battle of the Books," which was handed about in 
manuscript-not being printed until some years 
afterwards, — and by its racy humour and ingenious 
satire convulsed the town. In this felicitous 
Homeric burlesque, Wotton, who had constituted 
himself the champion of modem learning, is repre- 
sented as the son of the evil deity called Criticism, 
and enrolled in the army of the Modems under a 
captain whose name was Bentley. Tall, but without 
shape or comeHness ; large, but without strength or 
proportion; this captain was clad in armour patched 
up of a thousand incoherent pieces. His helmet 
was of old rusty iron, but the vizor was brass, which, 
tainted by his breath, corrupted into copperas, nor 
wanted gall from the same fountain ; so that when- 
ever provoked by anger or labour, an atramentous 

* Afterwards Bishop of Gloncester. 
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quality, of most malignant nature, was sure to distil 
from his lips. Bentley and Wotton together designed 
to attack some neglected quarter of the Ancients ; 
and at the spring of Helicon, one of the prizes of 
Parnassus for which the struggle was being waged, 
encountered Temple, General of the Allies to the 
Ancients, who, having been educated and having 
long conversed among them, was of all the Modems 
their greatest favourite. A combat ensued, which 
resulted in the transpiercing of both the Modems 
with one lance, like a brace of woodcocks trussed on 
a spit. Temple was slightly grazed in the en- 
counter, but remained unconscious of the wound ; 
a stroke of Swift's, however, which may be accepted 
as a clear intimation that in his judgment of the 
Fhalaris debate he did not look upon the position 
of his friend as absolutely impregnable. 

Meanwhile, the feats of Homer were in them- 
selves almost sufGicient to decide the issue of the 
day. Mounted on a ferocious horse, with difficulty 
managed by the rider himself, but which no other 
mortal durst approach, he bore down all before 
him. The names of the victims I cannot here enu- 
merate ; but the French suffered terribly. Perrault, 
plucked out of his saddle by mighty force, waa 
hurled at Fontenelle, the same blow dashing out 
the brains of both. Inferior only to Homer in 
valorous efficiency was Virgil, who, bestriding a 
dapple-grey steed of the highest spirit and strength, 
careered over the field in search of opponents ; 
but, behold, upon a sorrel gelding of a monstrous. 
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size, appeared a foe, making much more noise than 
speed, — for his horse, old and lean, spent the 
dregs of his vigour in a high trot, which, though 
it made slow advances, yet caused a loud clang 
and dash of arms, terrible to hear! On the 
stranger's approach Virgil was disappointed to re- 
cognize in him his own translator, *' the renowned 
Dryden," whose head was seen far back in a helmet 
nine times too large for it, "even like the lady in 
a bolster, or like a mouse under a canopy of state, 
or like a shrivelled beau from within the pent- 
house of a modern periwig." Near Dryden rode 
the physician-poetaster, Sir Eichard Blackmore, 
who would have fallen before the lance of Lucan 
had not Esculapius, unseen, turned off the point ; 
a compliment to Blackmore*s physic, and a jest 
at his poetry, which proved by no means acceptable 
to the ponderous author of " King Arthur." There 
is, in short, not a line in this wonderful piece of 
humouristic fancy, however absurd on the surface, 
which does not contain an extraordinary depth of 
meaning. " If a single word were to be employed 
in describing it, applicable alike to its wit and its 
extravagance, intensity should be chosen. Espe- 
cially characteristic of these earliest satires is what 
generally will be found most aptly descriptive of 
all Swift's writing : namely, that whether the 
subject be great or small, everything in it from 
the first word to the last is essentially part of it; 
not an episode or allusion being introduced merely 
for itseK, but every minutest point not only 
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harmonizing or consisting with the whole, but 
expressly supporting and strengthening it." * 

We can form an idea of Swift's tremendous 
industry at this time from a memorandum which 
has been preserved of the books he read in a 
single year of his second residence at Moor Park, 
viz. January 7th, 169f to January 169|^. They 
included the "IHad" and "Odyssey" of Homer, 
VirgU (twice), Horace, Lucretius (thrice), Lucius 
Floras, Petronius Arbiter, the first volume of iElian, 
Cicero's ''Epistles," and the "Characters" of 
Theophrastus (each of these thrice). Li Eng- 
lish: the translation of Thucydides by Hobbes, 
Lord Herbert's " History of Henry VHI.," Cam- 
den's "Elizabeth," and Bishop Burnet's "History 
of the Eeformation." He made abstracts of 
Sleidan's "Commentary on the Eeformation," 
of Father Paul's "Decrees of the Council of Trent" 
(a book which also attracted the attention of 
Dr. Johnson), of Cyprian and IrenaBUs and Dio- 
dorus Siculus. Besides several volumes of Voyages 
and Travels, and, among French books, Voiture, the 
Comte Gabalis, " Histoire de Chypre," Bernier's 
"Grand Mogul," and others, he read Temple's 
" Memoirs " and " Introduction to History," Sir 
John Davies's fine poem " On the Immortality of 
the Soul," two volumes of French " Dialogues of the 
Dead," and Jeremy Collier's "Essays." This for- 
midable list induces me to accept Mr. Dean Swift's 
statement that his great kinsman, "from the time 

♦ Forster, i. 95. 
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he went to Sir William Temple in 1688 until the 
death of Sir William in 1699, spent ten hours a 
day one with another in hard study, abating only 
the time which he consumed in bodily exercise, for 
every two hours he ran up a hill that was near 
Sir William • Temple's, and back again to the 
study : this exercise he performed in about six 
minutes, backwards and forwards it was about half 
a mile." * 

Swift's poetical work during the period we are 
considering was excellent of its kind. It comprised 
the "Lines written in a Lady's Ivory Table-book," 
and "Mrs. Frances Harris's Petition," both of which 
fairly illustrate his peculiar powers. In the Table- 
book Lines his strong vein of humour makes itself 
apparent, and the ease and fluency with which he 
could manage his verse. Take a specimen. : — 

** Peruse my leaves through every part, 
And think thou seest my owner's heart, 
Scrawled o'er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as senseless, and as light ; 
Exposed to every coxcomb's eyes, 
But hid with caution from the wise. 
Here you may read, ' Dear charming saint ! ' 
Beneath, * A new receipt for paint : ' 
Here, in beau-spelliog, ' Tru tel deth ; ' 
There, in her own, * For an el breth : ' 
Here, * Lovely nymph, pronounce my doom ! * 
There, * A safe way to use perfume : ' 
Here, a page filled with billets-doux ; 
On t'other side, * laid out for shoes ' — 

* Madam, I die without your grace ' — 

* Item, for half a yard of lace.* " 

* This would give but a very small total of exercise, — ^namely, 
half a mile five times a day. 
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"Mrs. Frances Harris's Petition" was written in 
1699, but after the close of Swift's residence at 
Moor Park. It is the first specimen of a burlesque 
Terse of which he was the inventor ; lines of 
irregular prose being made to terminate with 
rhymes, and a certaint "lilt" (so to speak) being 
given to the whole. As thus : — 

" To their Excellencies the Lords Justices of Ireland, the huuble 

petition of Frances Harris, 
Who mnst starve and die a maid if it miscarries ; 
Humbly sheweth, that I went to warm myself in Lady Betty's * 

chamber, because I was cold ; 
And I had in a purse seven pounds, four shillings, and sixpence, 

besides farthings, in money and gold ; 
So, because I had been buying things for my lady last night, 
I was resolved to tell my money, to see if it wa.s right. 
Now, you must know, because my trunk has a very bad lock, 
Therefore all the money I have, which, God knows, is a very 

small stock, 
I keep in my pocket, tied about my middle, next my smock. 
So when I went to put up my purse, as God would have it, my 

smock was unripp'd, 
And instead of putting it into my pocket, down it slipped." 

I close my account of this first act of Swift's 
career with the " Eesolutions "to be kept " When 
I come to be Old," which were also written in 
1699 : probably when he was on the point of 
leaving Moor Park. They deserve to be carefully 
studied for the light they throw upon his idio- 
syncrasies of character :— 

Not to marry a young woman. 

* Lady Betty Berkeley, daughter of the Earl of Berkeley, one 
of the Lords Juatices. 
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Not to keep young company, unless they really 
desire it. 

Not to be peevish, or morose, or suspicious. 

Not to scorn present ways, or acts, or fashions, 
or men, or war, etc. 

Not to be fond of children, [or let them come 
near me hardly.*] 

Not to tell the same story over and over to the 
same people. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to neglect decency or cleanliness, for fear of 
falling into nastiness. 

Not to be over severe with young people, but 
give allowance for their youthful follies and weak- 
nesses. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to knavish 
talking servants, or others. 

Not to be too free of advice, nor trouble any but 
those that desire it. 

To desire some good friends to inform me which 
of these resolutions I break or neglect, and where- 
in ; and reform accordingly. 

Not to talk much, nor of myself. 

Not to boast of my former beauty, or strength, 
or favour with ladies, etc. 

Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can 
be beloved by a young woman. Et eos qui hasredi- 
totem captant, odisse ac vitare. 

Not to be positive or opinionative. 

* The passage within brackets bears the marks of erasnre ia 
the original MS. 
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Not to set up for observing all these rules, for 
foar I should observe none. 



II. 

Soon after Sir William Temple's death, Swift 
received and accepted an invitation to accompany 
the Earl of Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland, to that country, as chaplain and private 
secretary. But a Mr. Bushe had fixed upon the 
latter post for himself, and by arts and insinua- 
tions contrived to obtain it. Lord Berkeley, by way 
of recompense, promising the chaplain the first 
good church-living that should fall vacant. The 
promise, however, was not fulfilled, Bushe inter- 
fering to claim a fee of iElOOO; and Swift was 
eventually "put off" with the small rectory of 
Agher and vicarage of Laracor, which were worth 
together about JB280 per annum. In the following 
year, however, he was gratified with the prebend 
of Dunlavin (in St. Patrick's, Dublin), which raised 
his income to a yearly total of about iE400. He con- 
tinued to retain his chaplaincy, and for the members 
of the Berkeley family generally he seems to have 
felt a sincere regard. For the amusement of the 
earl's daughters he composed nnmeTOUQ jetix d'esprit, 
— those light playful verses in which his powerful 
genius disported itself with such agreeable facility. 
His most solemn waggery (as Scott calls it) was 
his " Meditation on a Broomstick," an admirable 
imitation of the style and manner of the Honour- 
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able Mr. Boyle's " Meditations," which, it appears, 
Lady Berkeley desired Swift to read to her more 
jErequently than was agreeable to him. With 
infinite seriousness he read his parody as if it 
were a part of the original, nor, we may be sure, 
was it detected by Lady Berkeley. 

A portion of his time Swift spent at Laracor, 
where he thoroughly repaired the vicarage, and 
effected great improvements in the church and 
glebe.* His life was well ordered and clerifi^l : he 
preached regularly every Sunday, and read prayers 
every Wednesday and Friday. On the first of 
these Wednesday services, it is said, the vicar, on 
entering his desk, found that the congregation 
consisted only of his clerk: whereupon, "with 
great composure and gravity," but somewhat irre- 
verently, he began, " Dearly beloved Eoger, the 
Scripture moveth you and me in sundry places," 
and so continued the whole service. On Sundays, 
we are told, the church was well attended, and 
Swift soon attained to considerable reputation as a 
preacher, inquiries being frequently made of his 
faithful clerk, Eoger Coxe, whether the doctor was 
to preach that Sunday. 

On the 16th of February, 1700, Swift took his 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, in Dublin University, 

* " An extensive garden was laid ont, having for its bonndary 
a small stream, of which he bo enlarged the current and smoothed 
the banks as to turn it into a canal, in the Dutch style that Moor 
Park had made pleasant to his memory ; and along the pretty 
winding walk, formed by the side of it, he planted regular ranks 
of willows in double rows." — Forster, i. 121. 
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and early in April he attended the Berkeleys to 
England, the earl having been recalled on the 
success of the Tory party in the general election 
of 1700. Upon the news arriving of the Tory 
impeachment of the four Whig peers, Lords 
Somers, Oxford, Halifax, and Portland, for their 
share in the Petition Treaty, Swift had remarked 
to the earl, that the same manner of proceeding 
had ruined the liberties of Athens and Eome. 
Carrying out this hint, he wrote and published in 
London (but anonymously) a political treatise 
under the title of " The Contests and Dissentions 
of the Nobles and Commons in Athens and Bome, 
with the consequences they had upon those States," 
which excited much attention. It was ascribed 
first to Lord Somers, and afterwards to Bishop 
Burnet, who, to avert the resentment of the House 
of Commons, publicly disowned it. Li 1702, when 
the Whigs were again in power. Swift acknow- 
ledged the authorship. 

During his visit to England, he made a journey 
to Famham, where he found Hester Johnson settled, 
with her friend Mrs. Dingley. Hester's parents 
were dead, and she was living on the interest of 
her modest fortune, then valued at ^1600, equal 
nowadays to a sum of ^64500 or dESOOO. Swift 
pointed out to her that she could live more cheaply 
in Lreland, and urged her by the friendship she 
bore towards him to remove to that country, placing 
her money in the Lrish funds. Accordingly she 
and Mrs. Dingley gave up their residence at Fam- 
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ham, and proceeded to Dublin. Thenceforward, 
when Swift was in England the two ladies used his 
Dubb'n residence, and when he returned they went 
into a lodging of their own. So, too, at Laracor : 
the vicarage was theirs when he was away ; and 
when he was in residence they had lodgings in 
Trim, or were gnests of the vicar, or dwelt in a Uttle 
farm-cottage near Knightsbrook Gate, half a mile 
from Laracor, the site of which is marked on the 
Ordnance Survey by the name of aflfection which 
Swift bestowed on Hester Johnson, the immortal 
name of " Stella." 

The friendship between Swift and Stella had un- 
doubtedly by this time ripened into a strong and 
even passionate attachment, and why this attach- 
ment was not consecrated by marriage is one of the 
mysteries of Swift's life. There seems to have 
been no valid obstacle to their union ; and it may 
be accepted as certain that it would not only have 
contributed greatly to his happiness, but that it 
would have done much to develop the softer quali* 
ties of his nature. " It is highly probable," says 
Scott, " that between them there was a tacit under- 
standing that their union was to be completed by 
marriage, when Swift's income, according to the 
prudential scheme which he had unhappily adopted, 
should be adequate to the expense of a matrimonial 
establishment." If so. Swift must have placed his 
views very high, for their joint incomes at the out- 
set would not have been less than £550 or ±'600 a 
year, besides the Laracor parsonage. Scott adds. 
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with characteristic good sense: — **Here it is im- 
possible to avoid remarking the vanity of that 
over-prudence which labours to provide against 
all possible contingencies. Had Swift, like any 
ordinary man in his situation, been contented to 
share his limited income with a deserving object of 
his affections, the task of his biographers would 
have been short and cheerful ; and we should neither 
have had to record, nor apologize for, those circum- 
stances which form the most plausible charge 
against his memory. In the pride of talent and of 
wisdom, he endeavoured to frame a new path to 
happiness ; and the consequences have rendered 
him a warning, where the various virtues with 
which he was endowed ought to have made him a 
pattern." 

In April, 1702, Swift was again in London, 
where he began to frequent Button's Coffee-house, 
a celebrated resort of the wits and men of letters of 
his time. The sensation produced by his singular 
appearance has been recorded by an eye-witness, 
the poet Ambrose Philips, who teUs us that he and 
his companions (of whom Addison was chief) had 
for several successive days observed a strange 
clergyman come into the coffee-house, who seemed 
utterly unacquainted with any of its habitues, and 
whose custom it was to lay down his hat on a table, 
and walk backward and forward at a good pace for 
half an hour or an hour, without speaking to any 
moftal, or seeming in the least to attend to any- 
thing that was going forward. Then he would take 
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up his hat, pay his money at the bar, and walk 
away as silently as he came. After having noted 
this singular behaviour for some time, they con- 
cluded him to be out of his senses ; and the name 
he bore among them was that of the " mad parson." 
This made them more than usually attentive to his 
motions ; and, one evening, as Mr. Addison and the 
rest were (not very courteously !) watching him, 
they saw him cast his eye several times on a gen- 
tleman in boots, who seemed to be fresh from the 
country, and at last advance as if intending to 
address him. All were eager to hear what this 
dumb mad parson had to say, and immediately 
quitted their seats to get near him. Swift strode 
up to the country gentleman, and abruptly accost- 
ing him, inquired : — " Pray, sir, do you remember 
any good weather in the world ? *' The country 
gentleman, after stariag a little at the singularity 
of his manner, and the oddity of his question, an- 
swered : — " Yes, sir, I thank God that I remember 
a good deal of weather in my time." '* That is 
more," rejoined Swift, "than lean say: I never 
remember any weather that was not too hot or 
too cold, too wet or too dry; but, however God 
Almighty contrives it, at the end of the year *tis all 
very well." Whereupon he took up his hat, and 
without uttering a syllable more, or taking the least 
notice of any one, walked out of the coffee-house ; 
leaving all those who had been spectators of this 
odd scene staring after him, and still more con- 
firmed in their belief that he was mad. 
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The wits of Button's were soon to discover that 
Swift was not mad, unless on the poet's principle that 
genius is divided from madness only by a very thin 
partition. His connection with Temple had made 
him known to some of the politicians of the day, 
and at this time he was in communication with 
Lords Somers, Sunderland, Halifax, and others, 
indicating the terms on which the Whig party 
might secure his powerful support. He tells us 
that he talked often with Lord Somers upon this 
subject; that he informed him that, having been 
long conversant with the Greek and Latin authors, 
and therefore a lover of liberty, he found himself 
much inclined towards the political views of the 
Whigs ; that upon any other principle he thought it 
impossible to defend, or submit to the Revolution ; 
but that, as to religion, he was a High Churchman, 
nor could he conceive how any one who wore the 
habit of a clergyman could be otherwise. He added 
that he had carefully noted with what insolence 
and haughtiness some lords of the High Church 
party treated not only their own chaplains, but 
clergymen generally, and thought this was suflS- 
ciently recompensed by their professions of zeal to 
the Church ; that he had likewise observed how the 
Whig lords took a directly contrary measure, treated 
the persons of particular clergymen with particular 
courtesy, but showed much contempt and ill-will 
for the order in general. That he knew it was 
necessary for their party to widen their base as 
much as possible by taking all denominations of 
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Protestants to be members of their body. That he 
would not enter into the mutual reproaches made 
by tjie violent men on either side; but he was 
assured that the connivance or encouragement 
given by the Whigs to those pamphleteers who re- 
flected upon the whole body of the clergy, without 
any exception, would unite the Church to one man 
to oppose them ; and that he doubted whether his 
lordship's friends fully considered the consequences 
of such action. 

That Swift should profess himself a High Church- 
man will astonish readers who have been accus- 
tomed to believe that Swift was not a Christian. 
For if they are men of impartial minds they will 
hardly be satisfied by Professor Masson's sug- 
gestion, that ''with a very questionable kind of 
belief in Christianity, he may have been a conscien- 
tious High Churchman, zealous for the social 
defence and aggrandisement of the ecclesiastical 
institution with which he was connected." Swift, 
I think, was too honest and truthful to support an 
" ecclesiastical institution " merely as the prop and 
buttress of the system of social order; he would 
not have supported it unless it had had other and 
higher claims on his allegiance. But on what 
grounds is it pretended that Swift was not a Chris- 
tian ? No doubt there is much irreverence and a 
good deal of filthiness in his writings, and of 
neither could a profoundly religious man have been 
capable ; but there ,is nowhere any denial of the 
fundamental tenets of Christianity. Mr. Thackeray 
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strangely says that he was a sceptic, and yet " that 
his was a reverent and a pious spirit ; that he could 
love and could pray. Through the storms and tem- 
pests of his furious mind, the stars of religion and 
love break out in the blue, shining serenely, though 
hidden by the driving clouds and the maddened 
hurricane of his life." Irreverence, on the con- 
trary, seems to have been the fatal temptation that 
was constantly entangling him in its meshes ; and I 
believe it was his consciousness of this irreverence 
that caused much of the agony of mind and soul 
from which he suffered. He saw and knew and 
even loved the purity and beauty which the rest- 
lessness of his temper was continually urging him to 
make mock of. He was like one who, standing at 
the foot of the Cr6ss, and acknowledging the great- 
ness of the Sacrifice which was being consummated 
upon it, should nevertheless have been constrained 
by an evil spirit to ignore and revile the Crucified 
Saviour. That " ssBva indignatio " which he de- 
scribed as lacerating his heart was partly a fierce 
indignation at his own weakness, at his own sins, 
and partly at the weaknesses and sins of his fellows. 
They could see, as he saw, the divine innocence of 
Jesus Christ, and they had not the excuse which 
he pleaded for himself — ^the excuse of an ungovern- 
able passion — for insulting and defiling that inno- 
cence. I venture to believe then that Swift was a 
Christian, and a High Churchman because he was 
a Christian, and that his life was not, with all 
its terrible failings, the organized hypocrisy which 
Thackeray indirectly makes it. 
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The publication of " The Battle of the Books " 
in 1703 made Swift conspicnonsly known in the 
literary society of London ; at Button's he was still 
the observed of all observers, but no longer were 
fingers pointed at him as the *' mad parson." His 
rank as the most powerful genius of his age was 
fully established in the followmg year, when he 
gave to the world his brilliant satire of " The Tale 
of a Tub." Though published anonymously, its 
authorship did not long remain a secret, and it 
effectually precluded Swift from that promotion in 
the English Church to which he might otherwise 
have confidently looked. It was immediately de- 
nounced as profane ; but its '* note " is rather 
irreverence than profanity, — an irreverence which 
is very painful, and not the lens painful because it 
might have been avoided without injury to the 
design. The book was written, undoubtedly, to 
promote the interests of the High Church party, 
and, as undoubtedly, did render them the most im- 
portant services ; for what, as Scott says, is so 
important to a party in Britain, whether in Church 
or State, as to gain the laughers to their side? 
But the raillery, as he adds, was considered, not 
unreasonably, as too light for a subject of such 
grave importance; and it must be admitted that 
the luxuriance of Swift's wit has, in some parts 
of the tale, carried him much beyond the bounds 
of propriety. In his impatience to tear off shams 
^jid pretences from the subjects he examined, Swift 
prone to forget a necessary and decent 
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reserve; just as if in stripping a patient the surgeon 
tore away his skin, and exposed the bleeding flesh ! 
The plan of this great work may be briefly given. 
Three brothers bom at a birth, and no one of them 
knowing which was the eldest, Peter, Martin, and 
Jack, had for some time enjoyed each a special 
legacy from their father of a coat endowed with 
miraculous virtues ; that of lasting, if properly 
worn, throughout their lives, and that of expanding 
so as to adapt itself to the changes of the body. 
The will of the father bequeathing these coats con- 
tained strict instructions for their wearing and 
management, and the brothers, obeying them duti- 
fully, preserved a true unbroken friendship for the 
first seven years after their father's death [that 
is, the first seven centuries of Primitive Christi- 
anity]. Carefully observing their father's will, they 
travelled together through several countries, meet- 
ing with giants and slaying dragons, but always 
keeping their coats in excellent order. But, un- 
fortunately, worldly temptations fell in their way. 
Arriving in town, they became enamoured of certain 
great ladies. Duchess d' Argent [Money], Madame 
de Grandes Titres [Bank], and the Countess 
d'Orgueil [Pride], and form the acquaintance of a 
singular sect who regard the universe as only a 
large suit of clothes, and humanity as nothing but 
its outside covering, — what the world improperly 
calls suits of clothes being in reality the most 
refined species of animals.* Hence that remark- 

• This seems to have been the germ of Carlyle's " Sartor 
Hesartus." 
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able sect offered their homage to an idol which 
created men daily by a kind of manufacturing pro- 
cess ; trimming up a gold chain, red gown, and 
white rod, into a lord mayor ; piling up furs and 
ermine into a judge ; and transforming lawn and 
black satin into a bishop. 

The brothers, under the influence of this new 
doctrine, grew dissatisfied with the simplicity of 
their vestments, and turned to their father's will 
to see if it authorized any changes. By dint of 
ingenious interpretation, they professed to find 
leave and leisure for adorning themselves with 
shoulder-knots ; by help of tradition, they contrived 
to deck their persons with gold lace ; a supposed 
codicil was the excuse for lining their vestments 
with flame-coloured satin ; critical erudition enabled 
them to disport in silver fringe; and, by a free 
rendering of language, they embroidered their coats 
all over with hideous figures. But once they were 
attired in their shoulder-knots, and strutting about 
as fine as lords in their fringes and satins, and 
"the largest gold lace in the parish,*' Peter dis- 
played a superior turn for worldly advancement, 
and contrived to take the lead. Eecommending 
himself to the favour of a great nobleman [Con- 
stantine], he secured comfortable quarters by the 
forcible expulsion of this nobleman's family, and 
calmly telling Martin and Jack he was the eldest son 
and heir, he forbade them to call him brother, 
and established his state as my Lord Peter. His 
brand-new pomp could not be maintained without 
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money ; and to obtain money he devised a number 
of projects. He turned out his wife and the wives 
of both Martin and Jack [that is, the Boman 
Church enforced celibacy] ; cursed his brothers in 
the most terrible manner if they hesitated to be- 
lieve the monstrous lies he told them ; and prac- 
tised so many knavish tricks, and showed so vast 
a pride, that his brothers resolved to leave him. 
They had before joined with him in locking up their 
father's will [in forbidding the laity to read the 
Bible] ; but, having contrived to obtain a true 
copy which exposed all Peter's mendacity, they 
recalled their wives ; and were in the act of telling 
a Newgate attorney, who had brought money for 
the pardon of a thief sentenced to be hanged next 
day, that only the sovereign could grant such pardon 
[a reference to Luther's preaching against Indul- 
gences], when Peter broke in upon them with a 
file of dragons, kicked them both out of doors, and 
from that day has ever refused to allow them 
under his roof. 

After this, Martin and John took a lodging to- 
gether, and resolved to reform their coats in faithful 
conformity with the stipulations of their father's 
will. Nor did they arrive at their resolution a 
moment too soon; for scarcely a thread of the 
original vestments could be seen beneath the gold 
lace, and tags, and points, and lace, and ribbons, 
fringe, and embroidery that covered it. In getting 
rid of these ornaments, however, the two brothers 
diflfered. Martin [the Church of England] begun 
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with furious zeal, but grew more moderate when 
he discovered that parts of the ornamental covering, 
especially the silver-tagged points, could not be re- 
moved without damage to the cloth ; and in the end 
was content to leave whatever could not be taken 
away without doing injury to the texture of the 
stuff. But Jack [Presbyterianism] could not abide 
such compromises. In three minutes he accom- 
plished as much as Martin had done in as many 
hours : such indeed was his passion for plainness 
that he tore the main body of his coat from top to 
bottom, so that he had to dam it with pack thread 
and a skewer [an allusion to the abolition of 
Episcopacy]. Impatient of temper and naturally 
awkward, he left some remnants of Peter's livery 
upon his own rents and patches ; and hence, as it 
is in the nature of rags to present a kind of mock 
resemblance to finery, not a few people failed to 
see the difference between Jack and Peter. *'The 
similitude between them frequently deceived the 
very disciples and followers of both." The quarrel 
between the two is, however, deep and permanent, 
and Jack is unable to understand the moderation 
of temper displayed by his brother Martin. He 
would have him scold and rail as he does, and 
when he refuses, quarrels with him as he has 
quarrelled with Peter. The story ends with an 
ascription of the victory to Martin, who is credited 
with having made the closest approximation to his 
father's will, if he has not absolutely fulfilled all 
its conditions. 
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After the publication of this great work, which 
for Babelaisian humour and profound intellectual 
perception remains unequalled in our literature, 
Swift was silent for three or four years. He was 
now a conspicuous man in London society, and 
had formed an acquaintance with Addison which 
developed into a strong friendship. In August, 
1705, Addison made him a present of his book of 
Travels, inscribing the fly-leaf with words which 
undoubtedly expressed a genuine feeling : — " To 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, the most agreeable companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his 
age." The greatest genius of his age resumed his 
pen in 1708, when he produced his " Letter on the 
Sacramental Test ; " his ** Sentiments of a Church 
of England Man with respect to Eeligion and 
Government;" and his "Argument against Abolish- 
ing Christianity," a masterpiece of grave irony. 
The High Churchism of the '* Letter " and " Senti- 
ments " led to a breach between Swift and his Whig 
friends ; and his sincere conviction of the value 
of Church of England principles prevailed over his 
political tendencies. It has been well said that his 
object as ''a Church of England man" was one which 
has often been aimed at but never accomplished, 
— to moderate the violence of two contending 
parties, and define a mental "platform " on which 
both might amicably meet. He proposed to drop 
the terms of High and Low Church, in the belief 
that they were adapted only to keep up feelings of 
animosity and variance, whereas they really re- 
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presented distinct schools of thought which might 
agree to toleration but not to compromise. He 
was anxious, he says, to set down *^ a just, political, 
and religious creed, so far as related to a con- 
nection between Church and State, as every honest 
subject of the Church of England must at once 
assent to." Swift, however, forgot that there is 
such a thing in the world as zeal ; and this impor- 
tant factor he left out of all his calculations. 

The valuable assistance of Swift's championship 
was much desired by the Whig party, but when 
they found it was not to be secured, it became their 
object to avert his enmity, and for this purpose 
some of the leaders projected his appointment to 
some honourable situation abroad. A secretary- 
ship to the embassy at Vienna was thought of; 
and it was also proposed to make him Bishop of 
Virginia, with the general superintendence of all 
the clergy in the American colonies. Both schemes 
fell to the ground ; and it was well they did, for 
Bishop Swift could never have written ** Gulliver's 
Travels." It was better that he should remain an 
Irish parson, with only £400 a year ; the episcopal 
cassock and apron would by no means have become 
him ! But though he gained nothing from the Eng- 
Ush Whigs — it is difl&cult, indeed, to see what they 
could have done for him — he was at this time 
caressed and idolized by the Irish clergy, whose 
interests he stoutly defended. They were then 
engaged in an effort to obtain from the Govern- 
ment an extension to Ireland of the boon granted 
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some years before to the clergy of England, the 
remission of the tax of "tenths and first-fruits" 
which the Crown had levied on the revenues of the 
Church since the days of Henry VIII. This re- 
mission, representing a sum of about ^£16,000 
annually, the Whigs, for solid reasons, were in- 
disposed to concede. Swift was employed by Arch- 
bishop King and the bench of bishops as their 
agent in the negotiation, and, accordingly, was 
absent from Ireland for upwards of twelve or 
thirteen months continuously in the years 1708 
and 1709. 

It was during this period that he conceived and 
carried out the famous Bickerstaflf hoax. Among 
the astrological almanac-makers of the day, who 
deluged the town with their absurd predictions, 
the most notorious was a certain John Partridge, 
editor of the yearly " Merlinus Liberatus." He, 
with the rest of the infamous crew, had come to 
exercise despotic influence over the vulgar of all 
classes, not alone " in matters of weather or seasons 
of blood-letting and physicking, but in all kinds 
of knavish devices to swindle money out of the 
hopes or fears of besotted ignorance." Assuming 
the name of Isaac Bickerstaflf, which had caught 
his eye over a locksmith's shop. Swift determined 
to expose the folly and discovery of these impostors ; 
and published his "Predictions for the year 1708," 
in which, amongst numerous prognostications, 
couched in the usual empirical style, he announced, 
with amusing particularity, the death of John 
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Partridge himself, which he fixed to take place on 
the 29th of March, ahout 11 p.m., of "a raging 
fever." On the 30th duly appeared " a letter to a 
person of honour '^ from a person who professed to 
be an acquaintance of Partridge, recording the 
accomplishment, on the very night of the 29th, of 
this first of Isaac Bickerstaflf's predictions, with 
the trifling circumstance of a mistake as to time 
of almost four hours. " In the other circumstances 
he was exact enough. But whether he had been 
the cause of this poor man's death, as well as the 
predictor, may be very reasonably disputed. How- 
ever, it must be confessed the matter is odd enough, 
whether we should endeavour to account for it by 
chance or the effect of imagination." 

As Swift had calculated, Partridge took up the 
matter seriously, and publishing an almanac for 
1709, assured the people of England that Squire 
Bickerstaff was a fictitious name assumed by some 
lying, impudent fellow, and that, blessed be God, 
John Partridge was still alive, and in good health, 
and all who reported otherwise were knaves. Mr. 
Bickerstaff immediately retorted with a ** Vindi- 
cation," in which he pursued the joke with in- 
finite humour, and accumulated detail upon detail 
to prove that Partridge was, or ought to be, dead 
as a red herring ! "He dares not assert he was 
aUve ever since that 29th of March, but that * he 
is now alive, and was so on that day.* I grant the 
latter, /or he did not die till night, as appears by 
the printed account of his death, in a letter to a 
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lord ; and whether he be since revived, I leave the 
world to judge.'* The comedy continued to be 
played for nearly two years, Steele, Eowe, Addison, 
Prior, and Yalden joining in it, until the town was 
convulsed with inextinguishable laughter. The 
fun was heightened by two circumstances of un- 
expected seriousness: the Stationers' Company 
applied for an injunction against any almanack 
published under the name of John Partridge, as if 
the poor man were really dead ; and the Portuguese 
Inquisition gravely condemned the predictions of 
the imaginary Bickerstafif to the flames. 

The best and chief result of the colossal hoax 
was the establishment, by Sir Richard Steele, of 
'* The Tattler," the prolific progenitor of a long 
line of periodicals forming not the least valuable 
and fertile department of our literature. Swift, it 
appears, was in the secret of Steele's enterprise 
from the beginning, though Addison did. not dis- 
cover it until after the publication of the sixth 
number. By the assumption of the popular name 
of Isaac Bickerstafif, the new venture recommended 
itself at once to the public acceptance. Swift con- 
tributed several papers, and continued his interest 
in the undertaking until his friendship with Steele 
was afifected by political dififerences. These papers, 
with an elegy on Partridge's supposed death, and 
the really beautiful verses on Baucis and Philemon, 
were the only fruits of his leisure at this period. 

During the later months of 1709 and the earlier 
ones of 1710, Swift was at Laracor, waiting for 
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that preferment which his connection with the 
great Whig leaders led him reasonably to antici- 
pate. It did not come, and angry and disgusted 
he repaired to London, determined to obtain a 
fulfilment of their promises or to withdraw from 
them his allegiance. On the 9th of September he 
arrived in the metropolis, and immediately plunged 
into that whirl of public affairs which, in his 
" Journal to Stella," he has described so minutely 
and so graphically. This remarkable diary is 
addressed ostensibly to Mrs. Dingley as well as 
Stella; but its confidences and tendernesses are 
for the latter alone. " It is," as Scott remarks, " a 
wonderful medley, in which grave reflections and 
important facts are at random intermingled with 
trivial occurrences and the puerile jargon of the 
most intimate tenderness. From Stella, nothing 
is to be either concealed or disguised ; and as the 
journal is written during the hurry of every day's 
occurrences, it rather resembles the author's 
thoughts expressed aloud, as they passed through 
his mind, than a connected register of his opinions. 
What it wants, however, in system and gravity, 
it gains in authenticity and interest, for the readi- 
ness with which the author's pen expresses, in the 
'little language,'* every whim which crossed his 
brain, vouches for his ample and unreserved con- 
fidence." I believe that whoever studies it carefully 

• An imitation of the speech of very yonng children ; aa, for 
instance, " Nite dee M.D.," for " Good night, dear M.D.," and 
" Dee logaes," for " Dear tittle rogues." 
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will rise from it with a conviction that Swift was 
by no means the monster he has been painted by 
austere critics; that there was a fund of pro- 
found and generous feeling in that tortured heart, 
and a capacity for noble and generous ideas in 
that busy and powerful brain. 

Prom the Whig statesmen he met with a cold 
reception; and vowing vengeance against Somers 
and Halifax, whom he considered to have neglected 
or betrayed him, he publicly transferred his services 
to the new Tory government of Harley and Boling- 
broke. These ministers gladly welcomed so power- 
ful an ally, and received him on the footing of a 
friend and an equal rather than on that of a 
literary dependent. He writes to Stella on the 
10th of October: — "I stand with the new people 
ten times better than ever I did with the old, and 
forty times more caressed." Taking charge of the 
Tory organ, the Examiner, he conducted it from 
November 10th, 1710, to June 14th, 1711, almost 
unaided; rallying and encouraging his friends, 
opposing and discomfiting his adversaries, and 
fighting in the fore-front of the raging battle with 
inexhaustible vigour and ingenuity. More than 
this ; with extraordinary readiness and versatility, 
his pungent pen revelled in epigrams, squibs, 
lampoons, satirical verses of all kinds, as well as 
in political pamphlets written with ease and 
point, if not with much polish or grace. It is 
not too much to say that the administration was 
mainly supported by his incessant intellectual 
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Yigour. He became the constant associate and 
adviser of Harley and St. John, assisted in their 
counsels, and shared the relaxations of their leisure. 
With one or the other he dined almost daily, yet he 
maintained his freedom intact and his independence 
unimpaired. He would accept no pecuniary remu- 
neration ; rejected even the post of chaplain which 
Harley pressed upon him; exercised the right of 
friendship and service to censure the ministers for 
their mistakes and to rail at them if they offended 
him. So great was his influence, so precious his 
allegiance, that they could refuse him nothing 
which he asked, though, it is true, he asked not 
for himself. Through his intercession his Whig 
literary friends, Addison and Steele, Eowe and 
Congreve, retained their oflBces, notwithstanding 
the change of ministry. On one occasion he sent 
Harley, the Prime Minister, into the House of 
Commons to call out the first Secretary of State, 
only that he might inform the latter that he would 
not dine with him if he dined late. On another 
he insisted that a duke should pay him a first 
visit, merely because he was a duke. His contempt 
for rank and for social conventionalities he carried 
to an extreme ; partly, perhaps, from a fear lest he 
should be suspected of subservience, and partly, 
it may be, from that mental and moral wayward- 
ness which seems to us to have been the result of 
obscure physiological causes. The haughty coldness 
which he showed to the Queen's ministers is illus- 
trated by the following graphic sketch from his 
Journal, under the date of April 8rd, 1711 : — 
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*' I cslled at Mr. Seeretjov s to see wind ... 
aikd kim on SnndaT : I made him a Terr {ffopor 
^eech, and told him I oksczTed he was much oat 
of temper ; that I did not expect he woold tell me 
the cause, but would be glad to see he was in betta* ; 
and one thing I warned him o£. neyer to appear 
cold to me, for I would not be treated like a school- 
bov ; that I had felt too mueh of that in mT life 
alreadr [meaning from Sir W. TeisipleJ; that I 
expee«cd ererr great minister who hcaiOTired me 
wiih his acquaintince^ if he heard or saw anything 
to mT disadvantage, would let me kn^w in pJain 
words, and n:-t put me in pain to guess by the 
change or cc-ldness of his countenance or behaxionr, 
iix h was what I would hardlv bear from a crowned 
head ; and I thought no sul:;tcct's favour was worth 
it ; and that I designs 1 to let my lord keeper and 
Mr. Ha^ey know the same thing, that they might 
use me accordingly. He tOs>k all right : said Ihad 
reason ; vowel nothing ailed him. but sitting up 
whoie nights at business, and one night at drinking ; 
would have had me dine with him and Mrs^Masham's 
brother, to make np matters; but I would not: 
I don't know, but I would i>ot.*^ 

\^e see ium at the height of his political in- 
fluence in a sketch drawn by a fiiToural::^ hand, 
that enthusiastic but ^^mewhat tedious 
Bishv^ Kennet. Its date is ITlSk 

••l>r. Swift came into the «^ee-hous>e. and had 
a bow fexHii eTCTTbody but me. THien 1 cuie to 
the ante^jiamber to wait before prayws. Br. Swift 
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was the principal man of talk and business, and 
acted as a master of requests. He was soliciting 
the Earl of Arran to speak to his brother the Duke 
of Ormond, to get a chaplain's place established in 
the garrison of Hull for Mr. Fiddes, a clergyman 
in that neighbourhood, who had lately been in jail, 
and published sermons to pay fees. He was pro- 
mising Mr. Thorold to undertake with my lord- 
treasurer that, according to his petition, he should 
obtain a salary of £200 per annum, as minister of 
the English Church at Eotterdam. He stopped 
F. Gwynne, Esq., going in with the red bag to 
the Queen, and told him aloud he had something 
to say to him from my lord-treasurer. He talked 
with the son of Dr. Davenant to be sent abroad, 
and took out his pocket-book, and wrote down 
several things, as memoranda, to do for him. He 
turned to the fire, and took out his gold watch, 
and telling him the time of the day, complained 
it was very late. A gentleman said, * He was too 
fast.' ' How can I help it,' says the doctor, ' if 
the courtiers give me a watch that won't go 
right ? ' Then he instructed a young nobleman, 
that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope (a 
Papist), who had begun a translation of Homer 
into English verse, for which * he must have them 
all subscribe, for,' says he, 'the author skail not 
begin to print till I have a thousand guineas for 
him.' Lord-treasurer, after leaving the Queen, 
came through the room, beckoning Dr. Swift to 
follow him : both went off just before prayers." 
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There can be no question as to the social and 
political power which Swift wielded at this time. 
Yet it was not wholly due to his force and fluency 
as a pamphleteer or versifier ; much of it origin- 
ated in the unexampled charm of his conversation, 
which was remarkable for its variety, its piquancy, 
and its peculiar and original treatment of ordinary 
themes. There was also a fascination in his ad- 
dress, and his personal appearance was calculated 
to draw attention and gratify the eye. He was 
about five feet eight inches and a half in height ; 
full but not corpulent in figure, with regular and 
commanding features ; a high, broad forehead, 
heavy-lidded blue eyes, which under bushy black 
eyebrows could melt with softness or flash with 
anger ; a slightly aquiline nose, a firm mouth 
with closed lips, a dimpled double chin, and a 
general air of calm superiority, — ^the pride of a 
man who felt that he was not as other men. 
Over women he exercised an extraordinary as- 
cendency : the ladies of the Berkeley and Ormond 
families, Mrs. Finch, Lady Worsley, Lady Stanley, 
Lady Lucy Stanhope, Miss Barton, Mrs. Long, 
and all the fair wits and intelligent fine ladies of 
the period, burned incense on his shrine. " When 
I lived in England," he told Bishop Horsley's 
daughter at a later time, *' once every year I issued 
out an edict, commanding that all ladies of wit, 
sense, merit, and quality, who had an ambition to 
be acquainted with me, should make the first ad- 
vances at their peril." And it is known that they 
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willingly obeyed the edict, and delighted to be 
the recipients of his humorous, kindly, or semi- 
satirical speeches.* 

I turn from these subjects to glance at the ac- 
count of his doings, and of the doings of others, 
which, as I have already stated, he daily penned, 
with unfailing regularity, for his " Stella,*' the one 
bright particular star of his stormy life. Who has 
not, says Thackeray, who has not in his mind an 
image of Stella ? Who does not love her, fair and 
tender as she was, with so pure and so affectionate 
a heart? "Boots it to you," he exclaims, "now 
that you have been at rest for a hundred and 
twenty years, not divided in death from the cold 
heart which caused yours, whilst it beat, such 
faithful pangs of love and grief— ^boots it to you 
now, that the whole world loves and deplores 
you ? " Cold heart ! Swift's a cold heart ! To 
think that Thackeray could write such a libel 
with the Journal to Stella before him — with all its 
unaffected evidence of a deep, trusting, thoughtful 
tenderness, a vigilant and a lasting affection ! 
Surely he contradicts himself when he goes on 
to say that he knows of nothing more manly, 
more tender, more exquisitely touching, than 
some of the brief notes, written in what Swifk 
called his " little language." Swift's heart was 
a volcano of passion and emotion, which his 

♦ " If we consider Swift's behavionr, so far only as it relates to 
women, we shall find that he looked npon them rather as busts 
than as whole figures." — Earl of Orrery. 
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strong will with difficulty restrained and mas- 
tered. To his Stella he wrote daUy, sometimes 
both night and morning. As soon as he had de- 
spatched the day's letter, he began another ; it is 
as if he felt her hand in his, and could not let it 
go. He conjures up delightful little pictures of 
what she is doing, and where she is, and dotes 
and dreams over them, and plays with his own 
fanciful visions. He details to her every incident 
in which he has had a part; places before her 
all his hopes, fears, ambitions, disappointments, 
struggles, failures, and successes. He coins new 
terms of endearment for her : she is " MD " (my 
darling) ; " Little MD ; '' " Stellakins ; " " Pretty 
Stella ; " " Dear, roguish, impudent, pretty MD." 
Generally she is his "Ppt," or Poppet; while he 
himself is a " Pdfr " (a poor, dear, foolish rogue). 
He takes her letters from beneath his pillow, and 
talks to them and pets them as he would talk to 
and pet their writer — scarcely as a lover, but more 
like a caressing and protecting brother. He felt 
and knew that all the sunshine which, life had 
for him radiated from this pure, sweet, artless, 
and loving woman, — radiated from her self-sacri- 
ficing devotion. And so, when he had the mis- 
fortune to outlive her, remembering her wit and 
grace and kindness and generous affection, he 
flung a wreath of immortelles upon her grave, 
which had in it more of poetical fragrance than 
any other of his verses. We can fancy that the 
hot tears gushed from those wonderful blue eyes of 
his as he wrote : — 
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" When on mj aicldj oonoh I lay. 
Impatient both of night and daj, 
And groaning in nnmanlj strains. 
Called every power to ease mj pains, 
Then Stella ran to mj relief, 
With cheerfnl face and inward grief ; 
And though hj Heaven's severe decree 
She soffers honrly more than me. 
No cruel master coold require 
From slaves employed for daily hire, 
What Stella, by her friendship warmed. 
With vigour and delight performed. 
Now, with a soft and silent tread. 
Unheard she moves abont my bed : 
My sinking spirits now supplies 
With cordials in her hands and eyes. 
Best pattern of true friends ! beware 
Yon pay too dearly for your care ; 
If, while your tenderness secures 
My life, it must endanger yours : 
For such a fool was never found 
Who pullod a palace to the ground, 
Only to have the ruins made 
Materials for a house decayed.' 



if 



From the Journal I now take a few miscellaneous 
extracts : — 

December 3, 1710. — " Pshaw, I must be writing to 
those dear saucy brats every night whether I will 
or no ; let me have what business I will, or come 
home ever so late, or be ever so sleepy : but it is an 
old saying and a true one — 

*Be you lords or be you earls. 
You must write to naughty girls.* 

I was to-day at Court, and saw Eaymond [an 
Irish friendj among the Beef-eaters, staying to see 
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the Queen : so I put him in a better station, made 
two or three dozen bows, and went to church, and 
then to Court again to pick up a dinner, as I did 
with Sir John Stanley : and then we weiit to visit 
Lord Mountjoy, and just left him ; and 'tis near 
eleven at night, young woman, and methinks this 
letter comes very near to the bottom. . . ." 
Here is a specimen of the " little language " : — 
February 23, 1711-12. — " I am going out ; and 
must carry zis in my Pottick to give it at some 
general post-house. I will talk further with oo at 
night. I suppose in my next I shall answer a 
letter from MD that will be sent me. On Tuesday 
it will be four^weeks since I had your last. . . . 
Farewell, mine deelest rife deelest char Ppt, MD 
MD MD Ppt, FW, Lele MD, ME, ME, ME, ME, 
ME adieu, FW'MD, Lazy Deres, Lele, Lele, all a 
Lele." 

March 7, 1711-12. — "I am weary of business and 
ministers. I don't go to a coffte-house twice a 
month. I am very regular in going to sleep before 
eleven. And so you say that Stella's a pretty girl ; 
and so she be ; and methinks I see her just now, 
as handsome as the day is long. Do you know 
what? When I am writing in our language, I 
make up my mouth just as if I was speaking it. 
I caught myself at it just now. . . . Poor Stella, 
won't Dingley leave her a little daylight to write to 
Presto? Well, well, we'll have daylight shortly, 
spite of her teeth; and zoo must cly Zele, and 
Hele, and Hele adieu. Must loo immitate Pdfr, 
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pray ? Iss, and so loo shall. And so leles fol ee 
rattle. Dood MoUow." [You must cry, There 
and Here and Here again. Must you imitate Pdfr, 
pray ? Yes, and so you shall. And so there's for 
the letter. Good morrow.] 

March 21, 1711-12. " Now I will answer MD's 
Battle [letter], No. 27. You that are adding to 
your number and grumbling, had made it 26, and 
then cobbled it to 27. . . . 0, the sorry zade, with 
her excuses of a fortnight at Baligall, seeing their 
friends, and landlord running away. ... Eold, 
but a cruffle and a bustle ! . . . Bed ee paadon 
IVIaram ; I*m drad oo rike ze aplon ; * no harm, 
I hope. And so maram MD wonders she has not 
a letter at the day ; noil have it soon, mum. . . . 
Iss, faith, it is delightful to hear that Ppt is every 
way Ppt now. ... I doubt the Session will not be 
over till towards the end of April. ... I wish I 
were just now in my garden at Laracor. Hold oor 
tongue, 00 Ppt, about colds at ]\f oor Park ! The 
case is quite different. . . . Dood mollows michar 
sollahs [Good morrow, my charming fellows] .... 
Nite, my own two deelest sawcy dee lit ones." 

Daring his residence in London, Swift made 
an acquaintance which was destined to form one 
of the most sorrowful episodes of his career. This 
was Itfiss Hester Vanhomrigh, the daughter of a 
widowed lady of property, at whose house he dined 
frequently. Hester Vanhomrigh was a girl of 
seventeen years of age, of great accomplishments 

* Beg your pardon, madam ; I'm glad you like the apron. 
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and considerable ability, but with an nnregulated 
disposition and an impulsive character. She soon 
learned to look up to the influential Dr. Swift, the 
friend of Harley and Bolingbroke, and the great 
satirists of the age, with boundless admiration ; 
Swiffc, on his part, was pleased with the silent 
flattery of her looks, and attracted by her personal 
graces. The relation which he assumed towards 
her was that which he had assumed, in the early 
days of their acquaintance, towards Stella, — the 
relation of teacher to pupil. Strongly believing in 
the intellectual gifts of women. Swift felt a real 
pleasure in watching the development of a growing 
and vigorous mind. In his poem of " Cadenus and 
Vanessa " — the one poem in which he exhibits the 
true poetic spirit — he says : — 

" His conduct might haye made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. 
That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 
' Was but the master's secret joy, 

In school to hear the finest boy. 
Her knowledge with her fancy grew ; 
She hourly pressed for something new ; 
Ideas came into her mind 
So fresh, his lessons lagged behind." 

But when teacher and pupil are of opposite sexes, 
the relationship is apt to assume a warmer 
aspect : — 

" Vanessa, not in years a score, 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four j 
Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almost blind ; 
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Declined in health, adTanoed in years. 

She fancies mosio in his iongae ; 

No farther looks, bat thinks him young. 

What mariner is not afrud 

To Tontnre in a ship decayed ? 

What planter will attempt to yoke 

A sapling with a falling oak ? 

As years increase, she brighter shines, 

Cadenns with each day declines : 

And he must fall a prey to time. 

While she oontinnes in her prime." 

That Vanessa had learned to love him seems 
never to have been suspected by her accomplished 
tutor ; and when, in obedience to that impulse of 
frankness which was natural to her, and had been 
carefully cultivated by Swift, she " told her love," 
he was both startled and perplexed. In vain he 
commented on the great difference in years, on her 
fortune, on his projects of advancement, on the 
reproach which would attach to their union in the 
eyes of the world; she was prepared in every 
instance with a cogent reply. 

" Brought weighty arguments to proTe 
That reason was her guide in love. . . . 
If one short volume could comprise 
All that was witty, learn'd, and wise, 
How would it be esteem'd and read. 
Although the writer long were dead ! 
If such an author were alive, 
How aU would for his friendship strive, 
And come in crowds to see his face ! 
And this she takes to be her case. 
Cadenus answers every end, 
The book, the author, and the friend ; 
The utmost her desires will reach 
Is but to learn what he can teach ; 
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His oonverBe is a system fit 
Alone to fill np all her wit ; 
While every passion of her mind 
In him is centred and confined." 

Swift admitted the force of her reasoning so far as 
to acknowledge that their marriage might present 
no remarkable incompatibility, but he refused to 
consider it as seriously as Vanessa desired. Unfor- 
tunately, pleased with her society and flattered by 
her devotion, he shrank from owning the real im- 
pediment — his obligations to another and a dearer 
Hester — his engagement to Stella.* While he was 
thus guilty of an unfair reticence towards Hester 
Vanhomrigh, he was not less guilty towards Hester 
Johnson. It was some time before he mentioned 
the Vanhomrighs in his Journal ; when at last he 
recorded some of his visits to their house it was in 
guarded language, and with an evident reluctance 
which eventually awakened Stella's suspicions. In 
the fourth letter of that famous collection generally 
called his *' Journal," he describes his lodging in 
Bury Street, St. James's,t where he rents a dining- 
room and bed-chamber on the first floor at eight 
shillings a week ; in the sixth he slightly notices 
his having made the acquaintance of " a lady just 
come to town,*' who lodges in the same street, but 
he omits her name. In Letter VIII. he exclaims : 
" What do you mean * that boards near me, that I 

* It is difiicnlt to believe, however, that no hint of this romance 
of Swift's life had reached her. 

t Sir Richard Steele lived in this street; and, nearer oar own 
time, the poets Crabbe and Moore. 
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dine with now and then ? ' . . . You know whom I 
have dined with every day since I left you, better 
than I do." This evasion quiets. Stella, temporarily ; 
but in a few more letters the doctor has to own that 
he has " dined gravely " with a Mrs. Vanhomrigh ; 
next, that he has been to "his neighbour; " after- 
wards, that he has been unwell, and means to dine 
for a whole week with this neighbour ! Stella's heart 
was a true prophet ; there was mischief and sorrow 
to spring from this intimacy with " the Vans." 

Meanwhile, he was waiting for the promised 
reward of his great services, which both Harley and 
Bolingbroke were willing enough to own he de- 
served at their hands. It appears to be taken for 
granted by all his biographers that he desired an 
English bishopric, and that the ministers would 
gladly have given him one. But when the see of 
Hereford fell vacant, in 1712, there was, as Scott 
says, " a lion in the path." Queen Anne, privately 
supported by the Archbishop of York and the 
Duchess of Somerset, whose anger Swift had in- 
curred by a lampoon on her red hair, refused, and 
strenuously refused, to confer a mitre on the author 
of " The Tale of a Tub." It can hardly be doubted 
that Queen Anne showed a higher and truer sense 
of her duty than her ministerial advisers. For 
such services as Swift had rendered it might be 
just and proper that he should receive some recom- 
pense, but not at the cost of the Church. He was 
not of the stuff of which bishops should be made, 
and his appointment could not but have caused a 

VOL. I. o 
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great and lasting scandal. The singular light in 
which both the ministry and Swift himself regarded 
the episcopal office is shown by the mere fact that 
neither of them perceived his absolute incompe- 
tency for it ! 

Unable to obtain even an English deanery for 
their friend, Harley and Bolingbroke at length gave 
him, as the only thing in their power, the Deanery 
of St. Patrick's, in his native city of Dublin, a 
vacancy being purposely created by the removal 
of Dean Sterne to the bishopric of Dromore. The 
warrant was signed on the 23rd of February, 1713, 
and early in June he set out to take possession of his 
preferment, which, though it brought with it an 
ample income, he could never be induced to regard 
as other than an honourable exile. His reception 
was cold and ungracious, though he had done so 
much for his order, and he was soon on ill terms i 

with the Archbishop of Dublin and his new chapter. 
Moreover, he was uneasy in his mind at the rela- 
tions which had sprung up between Vanessa and 
himself, knowing that their discovery would awaken 
the resentment of Stella. It was a fitting retribu- 
tion that this man who had prostituted his genius 
to party purposes should, in the very moment of 
apparent triumph, be forced to feel and confess his 
failure. The cup he had longed to drink was at his 
lips ; but not only was it of less value than he had 
anticipated, the draught it held was bitter to the 
taste. " At my first coming," he wrote to Vanessa, 
*' I thought I should have died with discontent, and 
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was horribly melancholy while they were installing 
me; but it begins to wear off, and change to 
dulness." The race which he had run with the 
speed and vigour of a powerful athlete had con- 
ducted him to a goal that he would fain have 
avoided; and he was compelled to digest the 
terrible truth which Eeats has expressed in such 
forcible language : " There is not a fiercer hell than 
failure in a great object." 

He had not been long in his seclusion before the 
Tory administration urgently pressed his return to 
England, where it was almost shaken to its fall by 
the dissensions which had arisen between Harley 
and St. John. Swift was the only mediator whose 
influence was powerful enough to prevail over their 
violent jealousies. By exerting himself with all 
his energy, he succeeded in effecting a temporary 
reconciliation. Plunging once more into political 
controversy, he came into contact with his old 
friend Steele, whom, forgetting their former inti- 
macy, he attacked with unjustifiable acrimony. To 
restore the sinking fortunes of his party he published 
his "Public Spirit of the Whigs," in which he in- 
veighed with so much insolence against the Scottish 
nobility that they procured the issue of a pro- 
clamation offering a reward of £800 for the detec- 
tion of the author. That it proceeded from Swift's 
pen was universally known, but the publisher and 
printer remained firm, — no legal evidence was 
forthcoming, — and Harley contrived dexterously to 
baf3e the proceedings of his enemies. 
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Swift was now at the very height of his influence, 
and was once more indulging hopes of an English 
mitre. Though immersed in vast political labours, 
for his position was virtually that of a minister 
without a portfolio, and little was conceived or ac- 
complished without his advice; though busily en- 
gaged in penning pamphlets and pasquinades ; he 
found time for literary amusements, and founded 
the celebrated Scriblerus Club, in conjunction with 
Harley, St. John, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Atterbury, 
Gay, and Pope, for the avowed purpose of satirizing 
the abuse of human learning. It did not long 
remain in existence ; but we owe to its discussions 
Pope's " Treatise of the Bathos, or the Art of 
Sinking in Poetry ; " the *' Memoirs of the Extra- 
ordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of Martinus 
Scriblerus," to which it is probable that all the 
members contributed, though the bulk of it was 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot; and Swift's immortal 
satire of " Gulliver's Travels." The renewal of 
the antagonism between Harley and Bolingbroke 
led to the dissolution of this brilliant literary 
brotherhood. Swift made another attempt to close 
up the breach, but in vain, and mortified and 
indignant he suddenly withdrew from political 
life, and for some weeks lived in retirement in a 
sequestered Berkshire village. " I am at a clergy- 
man's house," he wrote to Vanessa (June 8th, 1714), 
" an old friend and acquaintance whom I love very 
well; but he is such a melancholy, thoughtful 
man, partly from nature, and partly by a solitary 
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life^ that I shall soon catch the spleen from him. 
Out of ease and complaisance, I desire him not to 
alter any of his methods for me; so we dine 
exactly between twelve and one ; at eight we have 
bread and butter, and a glass of ale, and at ten he 
goes to bed. Wine is a stranger, except a little I 
sent him, of which, one evening in two, we have a 
pint between jus. His wife has been this month 
twenty miles oflf, at her father's, and will not return 
these ten days. I never saw her, and perhaps the 
house will be worse when she comes. I read all day, 
or walk, and do not speak as many words as I have 
now writ, in three days ; so that, in short, I have a 
mind to steal to Ireland, unless I feel myself take 
more to this way of living, so different, in every 
circumstance, from what I left." 

The death of Queen Anne led to the total disper- 
sion of the Tory party, and the Whigs came into 
power, with Walpole as their astute and successful 
leader. For Swift there was then no alternative 
but to act on his expressed intention, and retire to 
Ireland, with rage at his heart, and the conscious- 
ness that his political career was ended. Pursued 
by libels and threats of arrest and imprisonment, 
he maintained a courageous attitude, and openly 
avowed his sympathy with Harley in that states- 
man's hour of disaster and defeat. " Dean Swift," 
says Arbuthnot, "keeps up his noble spirit; and, 
though like a man knocked down, you may behold 
him still with a stem countenance, and aiming a 
blow at his adversaries." Not the less had the 
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iron entered his soul, and with a proud grief which 
disdained to utter a cry, he knew that his name 
must thenceforth be writ on the dreary record of 
the "men who have failed." 



III. 

For twelve years, that is, from 1714 to 1726, 
Swift did not emerge from his Irish exile. At first 
he suffered from a severe depression of spirits, 
the natural result of his enforced withdrawal from 
a scene in which he had played so busy and bril- 
liant a part, but gradually his melancholy sub- 
sided, and he addressed himself to the regular 
discharge of his decanal duties. How he boarded 
in a private family in the town-, stipulating for 
leave to invite his friends to dinner at so much a 
head, and only having two evenings a week at the 
deanery for larger receptions ; how he brought 
SteUa and Mrs. Dingley from Laracor, and settled 
them in lodgings on the other side of the Liffey, 
keeping up the same precautions in his intercourse 
with them as before, but devolving the manage- 
ment of his receptions at the deanery upon Stella, 
who virtually acted as mistress of the house ; how 
he had his own way in all cathedral business, and 
had always a few clergymen and others in his 
train, who toadied him, and took part in the 
facetious horse-play of which he was fond; how 
gradually his physiognomy became known to the 
citizens, and his eccentricities famiUar to them. 
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till the "Dean" became the lion of Dublin, and 
everybody turned to look at him as he walked in 
the streets ; how, among the dean's other oddities, 
he was popularly charged with stinginess in his 
entertainments, • and a sharp look-out after the 
wine ; how sometimes he would fly off from town, . 
and take refuge in some country-seat of a friendly 
Irish nobleman ; how all this while he was reading 
books of every kind, writing notes and jottings, and 
corresponding with Pope, Gay, Prior, Arbuthnot, 
Oxford, Bolingbroke, and other literary and poli- 
tical friends in London or abroad — are matters in 
the recollection of all who have read any of the 
biographies of Swift.* 

To this period belongs the rupture with Vanessa. 
That impulsive young lady, who in her passion for 
Swift had swept aside all maidenly reserve, fol- 
lowed him to his Irish retreat. Her mother was 
dead, and having left her a small property in 
Ireland, Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, thither she 
and her sister immediately took wing. From this 
point of vantage she renewed her siege of the dean's 
heart, and endeavoured, by alternate entreaties and 
arguments, to compel his acceptance of her proffered 
hand. He was willing to concede a devoted friend- 
ship; but Vanessa could be satisfied only by a 
husband's love and confidence. I believe that at 
this crisis Swift was profoundly wretched. He 
was not a bad man ; not a man utterly devoid of 
conscience or moral feeling ; and he could not but 

* Masson, " Essays," p. 158. 
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be aware that the embarrassing position in which 
he found himself was due to his own unworthy 
weakness. He had encouraged Vanessa's hopes 
while knowing that, as a man of honour^ he could 
never gratify them. The truth would seem to be 
thaty for a time^ during his absence from Stella, 
the personal and intellectual charms of Vanessa 
had fascinated him into a forgetfulness of her rival's 
long-established claims* Stella, as Scott puts it, 
had resigned her country, her friends, and even 
hazarded her character, in hopes of one day being 
united to Swift. But if she had accomplished the 
greater sacrifice, Vanessa was the more important 
victim. "She had youth, fortune, fashion; all 
the acquired accomphshments and information in 
which Stella was deficient; possessed at least as 
much wit, and certainly higher powers of imagina- 
tion. She had, besides, enjoyed the advantage 
of having, in a manner, compelled Swift to hear 
and reply to the language of passion." But it is 
certain that as soon as Swift returned to Ireland, 
Stella regained her empire over him ; and though 
he was anxious to continue upon friendly terms 
with Vanessa, he shrank from a revival of their 
closer intimacy. The coldness with which he re- 
pulsed her advances may be inferred from the 
language of one of her letters to him : — " If you 
continue to treat me as you do, you will not be 
made uneasy by me long. It is impossible to 
describe what I have suffered since I saw you last« 
I am sure I could have borne the rack much 
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better than those killing, killing words of yours* 
Sometimes I have resolyed to die without seeing 
you more ; but those resolves, to your misfortune, 
did not last long. For there is something in 
human nature that prompts one so to find relief 
in this world, I must give way to it, and beg you 
would see me, and speak kindly to me ; for I am 
sure you'd not condemn any one to suffer what I 
have done, could you but know it. The reason 
I write to you is, because I cannot tell it to you 
should I see you. For when I begin to complain, 
then you are angry; and there is something in 
your looks so awful, that it strikes me dumb. Oh ! 
that you may have but so much regard for me 
left, that this complaint may touch your soul with 
pity ! I say as Uttle as ever I can ; did you but 
know what I thought, I am sure it would move 
you to forgive me, and believe, I cannot help 
telling you this, and Uve." However seriously 
Swift may be to blame for encouraging at the 
outset the hopes of this impetuous enthusiast, it 
is impossible not to feel that she displayed a weak- 
ness deserving of severest censure. In the wildness 
of her passion she seems to have thrown all 
scruples to the winds, and to have desired to make 
Swift hers on any terms. 

It would appear that, a year or more after 
Vanessa's ill-omened migration to Ireland, Swift 
found himself in a new perplexity, occasioned by 
the illness of his beloved Stella. She had by this 
time come to know something of the dangerous 
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character of his acquaintance with Miss Van- 
homrigh, and her fear, her grief, and her jealousy 
so acted on a naturally delicate constitution, as to 
excite well-founded apprehensions of a grave result. 
Swift employed his tutor and old friend, Dr. St. 
George Ashe, Bishop of Clogher, to ascertain the 
cause of the sorrow which was undermining her 
health, and the answer was one he must have 
anticipated ; it was her grief at his recent coolness, 
and her sense of the discredit she had incurred 
through the prolonged existence of their dubious 
and mysterious connection. There was only one 
way by which he could relieve her character from 
the reproach attaching to it, and convince her of 
the permanency of his affection. Swift replied, 
that he had formed two resolutions concerning 
matrimony: first, that he would not marry until 
possessed of a competent fortune ; and second, that 
he would not marry at all if this fortune came to 
him too late in life for him to indulge a reasonable 
hope of seeing his children settled in the world. 
And such was unfortunately the case : he was past 
the time of life on which he had fixed as suitable, 
and he had not gained an independence, for he 
was embarrassed with debt. He added, however, 
that, to relieve Miss Johnson's mind, he would go 
through the ceremony, on condition that it re- 
mained an absolute secret from the public, and 
that they should continue to live separately as 
before. Stella accepted the conditions, mainly, 
perhaps, because she felt that a form of marriage 
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T^ould, at all events, render it impossible for Swift 
ever to give his hand to her rival ; and the cere- 
mony was performed in the deanery garden, one 
.day in the year 1716, by the Bishop of Clogher.* 

One would think that Swift might have been 
happy if he would. A frank explanation with 
Vanessa, however painful, would have cleared the 
air; and in the society of the devoted woman 
whom he had known, loved, and esteemed for many 
years, his fierce heart might have b^en soothed 
and his restless, overstrained brain have found 
rest. He was only forty-nine years of age, and 
Stella only thirty-two; both might have looked 
forward to a long period of domestic peace, if he 
would have set aside the rigorous and apparently 
unnecessary conditions he himself had imposed. 
Why he did not remains the great mystery of his 
career. It is said that immediately after this 
event. Swift became, for a time, a prey to mental 
distress ; a distress so overwhelming that his 
friend. Dr. Delany, remarked it with anxiety, 
and repaired to Archbishop King to communicate 
his apprehensions. As he entered the prelate's 
library. Swift rushed out of it, with a distracted 
countenance, and dashed past him without speak- 
ing. Delany found the archbishop in tears, and 

* The fact of this marriage has been disputed, and assuredly 
it does not rest on completely satisfactory evidence. The common 
statement is that the Bishop of Clogher made it known to Bishop 
Berkeley, and Stella herself, shortly before her death, to Dr. 
Sheridan. But it was not known to Swift's most intimate friends ; 
and it is singular that even in the unguarded talk of mental 
imbecility he never let fall an allusion to it. 
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upon asking the reason, he said : — " You have just 
met the most unhappy man on earth ; but on the 
subject of his wretchedness, you must never ask 
a question." This anecdote has supplied Swift's 
biographers with a foundation on which to build 
the most appalling conjectures; but it should be 
recollected that Scott, who first published it, re- 
ceived it not from Delany, but from Delany's 
widow's friend, and therefore it is quite allowable 
to assume that in its transmission from Delany 
to his wife, from her to her friend, and from her 
friend to Scott, it gained in intensity of colouring. 
For my own part, I feel little inclination to accept 
it as authentic; for I cannot believe that Swift 
would have made confession of his troubles, his 
follies, or his sins, to any mortal man, nor, if he had 
determined on such a confession, can I convince 
myself that he would have chosen Archbishop King 
to receive it. 

Assuming that Swift was really married to 
Stella, and yet insisted on their living apart, I 
think a reason for this conduct is to be found 
without imputing to him the commission of any 
heinous crime. Supposing that he was not actu- 
ated merely by the waywardness of an undisci- 
plined temper, we may conjecture that he shrank 
from the dread possibility of communicating to 
another generation the hereditary taint of mental 
disease of which he was conscious in his own 
person. His irritability of disposition, his fits of 
giddiness and vertigo, were all indications of cere- 
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tral disorder. During the visit of Dr. Young, the 
author of the ''Night Thoughts," to Dublin, we 
are told that one day, while walking with Swift, 
the latter suddenly paused. "We passed on," 
says Young; "but perceiving he did not follow 
me, I went back and found him fixed as a statue, 
and earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, which, 
in its uppermost branches, was much withered and 
decayed. Pointing at it, he said : ' I shall be like 
that tree ; I shall die at the top.' " On another 
occasion, the dean requested a Mrs. White way to 
inform him of any decay which she might observe 
in his faculties. " No, sir," she replied, " I have 
read ' Gil Bias.' " It is also on record that when 
the dean, in conversation, dwelt upon the clouds 
of mental imbecility which had overshadowed the 
old age of Somers, Marlborough, and other illus- 
trious contemporaries, a sad foreboding of his own 
fate formed the under-current of his remarks. The 
same presentiment of internal decay is perceptible 
in his answer to a friend who spoke of some one 
as a fine old gentleman : — " What ! " exclaimed the 
dean, passionately, " have you yet to learn that 
there is no such thing as a fine old gentleman ? 
If the man you speak of had either a mind or 
a body worth a farthing, they would have worn 
him out long ago." With such a presentiment at 
his heart, could Swift have been otherwise than 
gloomy, unless he had been able to derive conso- 
lation from his religious beliefs ? Is it not allow- 
able to imagine that this was the cause of his 
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unhappiness, interposing as it did an insuperable 
barrier — ^to a man of right sentiments and honour- 
able feelings — ^between himself and that domestic 
happiness which, in the society of Stella, he might 
otherwise have enjoyed ? 

For the next three years Swift's life was com- 
paratively uneventful. He maintained a friendly 
intercourse with Vanessa, but strenuously endea- 
voured to divert her warmer feelings into another 
channel. He introduced to her notice, as a candi- 
date for her hand. Dean Winter, a gentleman of 
character and fortune ; and was excessively annoyed 
when she rejected him. Equally unsuccessful in 
his addresses was another of Swift's friends. Dr. 
Price, afterwards Archbishop of Cashel. Towards 
the close of 1717, she retired to her home, Marley 
Abbey, near Celbridge, with the view of nursing 
that passion which a strong mind would have 
endeavoured to master. Swift earnestly exhorted 
her against conduct so unwise and feeble ; advised 
her to leave Ireland, or at all events to mix in 
general society, and find new and various occupa- 
tion for her thoughts. But the romantic enthusiast 
would make no effort to conquer the hopeless love 
which had become a part of her life. She writes 
from Celbridge in 1720 : — " Beheve me, it is with 
the utmost regret that I now write to you, because 
i know your good nature such that you cannot 
see any human creature miserable without being 
sensibly touched. Yet what can I do? I must 
either unload my heart, and tell you all its griefs^ 
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or sink under the inexpressible distress I now suffer 
by your prodigious neglect of me. It is now ten 
long weeks since I saw you, and in all that time I 
have never received but one letter from you, and a 
little note with an excuse. Oh, have you forgot 
me ? You endeavour by severities to force me from 
you. Nor can I blame you ; for with the utmost 
distress and confusion I behold myself the cause of 
uneasy reflections to you. Yet I cannot comfort 
you, but here declare that it is not in the power of 
art, time, or accident, to lessen the inexpressible 
passion I have for you. . . . Put my passion under 
the utmost restraint, send me as distant from you 
as the earth will allow ; yet you cannot banish those 
charming ideas which will ever stick by me whilst 
I have the use of memory. Nor is the love I bear 
you only seated in my soul, for there is not a single 
atom of my person that is not blended with it.^ 
Therefore do not flatter yourself that separation 
will ever change my sentiments ; for I find myself 
unquiet in the midst of silence, and my heart is at 
once pierced with sorrow and love." 

It was not until 1720 that Swift visited Vanessa 
at Marley Abbey. His visits in that year were fre- 
quent, and a correspondent of Scott supplies some 
interesting particulars respecting them.* 

Marley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss Van- 
homrigh resided, is built much in the form of a 
real cloister, especially in its external appearance. 
An aged man (upwards of ninety by his own 

♦ Scott, « Life of Swift," ii. 221, 222. 
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account), who showed the grounds to Scott's 
-correspondent, was the son of Mrs. Vanhomrigh's 
gardener, and used to work with his father in the 
garden when a boy. He remembered the unfortu- 
nate Vanessa well, and his account of her corre- 
sponded with the description of her person, especially 
-as to her embonpoint. He said she went seldom 
abroad, and saw little company ; her constant 
amusement was reading, or walking in the garden. 
Yet, according to this authority, her society was 
courted by several families in the neighbourhood, 
who visited her, notwithstanding her seldom re- 
turning that attention ; and he added that her 
manners interested every one who knew her. She 
avoided company, and was always melancholy, 
save when Dean Swift was there, and then she 
-seemed happy. The garden was completely crowded 
with laurels. The old man afl&rmed that when 
Miss Vanhomrigh expected the dean, she always 
planted, with her own hand, a laurel or two 
against his arrival. He showed her favourite seat, 
still called "Vanessa's Bower," The spot is com- 
memorated by three or four trees, and some laurels, 
which had formerly been trained into a close 
-arbour. Two seats and a rude table were within 
the bower, the opening of which commanded a 
romantic view of the Liffey, while a small cascade 
murmured in the distance. It was in this seques- 
tered retreat, according to the old gardener, that 
the dean and Vanessa were accustomed to sit, with 
books and writing materials on the table before 
them. 
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The death of her younger sister imposed on Swift 
the necessity for greater reserve in his intercourse 
with Vanessa, whom as a soKtary female he could 
no longer visit without suspicion. It had also the 
effect of increasing the energy of her passion for 
Swift, and she resolved on bringing her hopes and 
fears to a crisis. She knew, or supposed, that the 
great barrier to the realization of her wishes was 
his mysterious and undefined connection with Miss 
Johnson, into the exact nature of which she had 
hitherto forborne to inquire, from a belief that death 
would rid her of her rival, whose delicate health 
had long excited the apprehensions of her friends. 
In her alarm lest Swift should cease his visits, she 
ventured on the decisive step of writing to Miss 
Johnson to request an explanation of the nature 
of his engagement to her. In reply, Stella, it is 
alleged, made known her marriage to the dean; 
after which, indignant against him for having 
placed himself in a position which authorized Miss 
Vanhomrigh to make such an inquiry, she for- 
warded to him her rival's unfortunate letter, and 
withdrew to the house of a Mr. Ford, near Dublin. 
In a paroxsym of fury Swift mounted his horse, 
and rode immediately to Marley Abbey. Entering 
the room where Vanessa was seated, with a stern- 
ness of countenance which awed her into trembling 
silence, he flung her letter on the table, but spoke 
not a word, instantly left the house, and galloped 
back to Dublin. The letter, says Scott, was 
Vanessa's death-warrant. Within a few weeks 

VOL. I. p 
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she died of what the world calls a broken heart ; 
the victim of her own uncontrolled passions, of an 
attachment which she had allowed to overcome her 
reason, her prudence, and her feminine delicacy. 
The story is a tragic one; but I confess to feel- 
ing less pity for Vanessa than some of the bio- 
graphers. It is not necessary to defend or excul- 
pate Swift's conduct, while condemning her almost 
criminal weakness and want of moral courage. He 
was greatly to blame in not at once withdrawing 
from the intimacy when he saw the passionate 
complexion Vanessa was resolved to put upon it ; 
but the burden of the fault and folly must still be 
hers. She was her own undoing ; she was not a 
martyr, but a suicide. Let no maiden be tempted 
to imitate her example by the romantic air which is 
sometimes given to the narrative of her love and 
sorrow. Stripped of its picturesque details, it 
exhibits the painful and pitiful spectacle of a 
nature swayed by the most violent impulses, of 
a heart that willingly yielded to irregular emotions. 
It is said that Swift, when informed of Miss Van- 
homrigh's death, retreated, overcome with self- 
reproach and remorse, into the south of Ireland, 
where he spent two months in the most complete 
seclusion. And it is added that, on his return to 
Dublin, Stella was easily persuaded to forgive him, 
"judging, probably, that the anguish he had sus- 
tained was a sufficient expiation for an offence 
which was now irremediable.'* It is difficult not to 
suspect that there is some exaggeration in this 
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statement ; for, as a matter of fact, Stella had but 
little to forgive. If Swift's fancy had strayed to 
Vanessa, his heart (to use the language of novelists) 
had remained constant to Stella. He had admired 
Vanessa's genius and imagination and personal 
attractions, but he had given his esteem to the 
faithful, reserved, gentle, and generous Stella. 
There is no evidence of weakened affection in any 
of the birthday poems which every year he com- 
posed in her honour. Thus, in 1718, he writes 
to her : — 

*' Stella this day is thirty-four 
(We shan't dispute a year or more) : 
However, Stella, be not troubled. 
Although thy size and years are doubled, 
Since first I saw thee at sixteen, 
The brightest virgin on the green : 
So little is thy form declined, 
Made up so largely in thy mind.'* 



Again, in 1720 : — 

" See at her levee crowding swains, 
Whom Stella freely entertains 
With breeding, humour, wit, and sense, 
And puts them but to small expense ; 
Their mind so plentifully fills, 
And makes such reasonable bills, 
So little gets for what she gives, 
We really wonder how she lives ! 
And, had her stock been less, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out.'' 

In summing up the relations maintained by 
Swift with the two women whose names, with 
their lives, for good or ill, have been indissolubly 
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linked with his, we are justified in saying that they 
proved, on the whole, a failure. He made neither 
of them happy : the one was hurried by her passion 
for him to a premature grave; the other, in her 
devotion to him, sacrificed the sunshine of a life. 
Nor was he happy in himself. His conscience 
continually smote him ; his mind was too acute not 
to see through any sophistries with which he might 
have attempted to delude it, and an incessant 
regret and repentance were working at his heart. 
How could it be otherwise ? Whatever the motive 
which governed his conduct, he could not escape 
from the knowledge that he had voluntarily placed 
himself in an equivocal position, and involved in 
the sadness and gloom which hung over him 
those whose chiefest fault was that they loved him 
not wisely but too well. And so this proud and 
self-reliant man, with all his genius, with all his 
vast intellectual powers, failed in that object which 
men of weaker minds but franker natures easily 
accomplish, the great object of making others 
happy. 

IV. 

For six years Swift's genius had been almost 
entirely silent; his time had been spent in the 
regular discharge of his ecclesiastical duties ; in 
an elaborate course of study; in constant corre- 
spondence with the London wits, Tickell and Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, and Eowe; and in lively inter- 
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course with Sheridan, Delany, and other literary 
friends who joined the social circle of the deanery. 
In 1720, he broke his long silence, and once more 
appeared on the public stage ; not as the champion 
and apologist of a ministry, but in the nobler 
character of the advocate of an oppressed people. 
As an Irish patriot he undertook the task of re- 
sisting the harsh and arbitrary measures of the 
English Government, who dealt with Ireland not 
as a sister-country but as a subjugated province. 
Observing the unjust restraints imposed upon 
Irish commerce by the British House of Commons, 
he wrote at a fever-heat of rage, in 1720, his 
'* Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manu- 
factures," recommending a system of non-im- 
portation in opposition to the English monopoly. 
Whatever we may think of the "Proposal" from 
the political economist's point of view, we must 
own that it was conceived in a spirit of genuine 
patriotism. It provoked against him the anger of 
the authorities; the printer was arrested, and 
brought to trial for publishing a seditious, factious, 
and virulent libel ; but the Government eventually 
failed in obtaining a conviction,** and the incident 
simply added to the dean's popularity and influence. 
He next denounced the project of a National 
Bank, and it perished before the vitriolic bitterness 
of his satire.* He interfered to arrest the growth 
of street- robbery, and by various other actions 
drew towards himself, as towards their leader and 

* Swift's Works, vol. vi. p. 300. 
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defender, the eyes of the people of Ireland. But 
his influence was chiefly confirmed and extended by 
his strenuous opposition to Wood's project of a new 
copper coinage. The copper currency of Ireland 
was both debased and deficient, and through the 
influence of George I.'s favourite, the Duchess 
of Kendal, one William Wood, in 1723, obtained 
from the king, upon certain conditions, the patent 
right of coining halfpence and farthings to the 
extent of iG100,000 for circulation in Ireland. The 
patent itself was neither unwise nor unjust; but, 
as it had passed without the knowledge or con- 
currence of the Lord-Lieutenant or Privy Council, 
it was considered an insult to the dignity of the 
kingdom. Swift threw himself, with aU the fire 
of his temper, into the controversy, and by the 
publication of his " Drapier's Letters " * excited a 
storm of national indignation which forced the 
Government into cancelling the contract. He did 
more : by his exposure of the illegalities practised 
towards Ireland by the British ministry he awakened 
a patriotic sentiment which was destined to outlive 
the immediate occasion that called it forth. Con- 
cluding his fourth letter, he said: "I have di- 
gressed a little, in order to refresh that spirit so 
seasonably raised among you, and to let you see 
that, by the laws of God, of nature, of nations, and 
of your country, you are and ought to be as free a 
people as your brethren in England." 

* The nom de plume used was M. B. Drapier, a supposed Irish 
trader. 
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The Government offered a reward of £800 for 
the discovery of the author of this fourth letter, 
which was characterized as " a wicked and malicious 
pamphlet, containing several seditious and scan- 
dalous passages, highly reflecting upon His Majesty 
and his Ministers, and tending to alienate the 
affections of his good subjects in England and 
Ireland from each other." But though the author- 
ship was universally known, none could be found 
to furnish the evidence necessary for identification ; 
and it was well that it was so, for the Government 
could not have brought Swift to trial without 
lighting the fires of rebellion from one end of the 
country to the other. They threw Harding, the 
printer, into prison (where Swift boldly visited him), 
and presented him before the grand jury, — only that 
the grand jury might throw out the bill. Three 
more letters followed, and eventually Government 
cowed before the storm it had provoked ; while the 
impulsive Irish people, forgetting the distinction 
which Swift always drew between the native Irish 
and the English settlers in Ireland, enshrined 
him in their heart of hearts as the champion of 
Irish independence. They sang everywhere and 
always : — 

" Fill bumpers to the Drapier, 
Whose convincing paper 
Set ns, gloriously, 
From brazen fetters free." 

Henceforward, until his mind was enfeebled by 
disease, he remained the virtual ruler of Ireland, 
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without whose advice or assent its administration 
durst not introduce any considerable measure. 
"While he was able to go abroad," says Scott, *' a 
thousand popular benedictions attended his steps, 
and if he visited a town where he was not usually 
resident, his reception resembled that of a sovereign 
prince. The slightest idea of personal danger to 
*'the Dean" — for by that title he was generally 
distinguished — aroused a whole district in his 
defence; and when, on one occasion, Walpole 
meditated his arrest, his proposal was checked by 
a prudent friend, who inquired if he could spare 
ten thousand soldiers to guard the messenger who 
should execute so perilous a commission." 

In 1726 Swift revisited England, where he 
received an enthusiastic welcome from Pope, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, Bathurst, Bolingbroke, and other old 
friends. He resided chiefly with Pope at his 
Twickenham villa, and enjoyed to the full that 
literary society in which he was so well calculated 
to shine. At this time it was that he gave to the 
world, under the shield of anonymity,* his master- 
piece, ** Gulliver's Travels," t which the public wel- 
comed with such avidity that the price of the first 
edition was raised before the second could be got 
ready. As Johnson tells us, it was read by the 
high and the low, the learned and illiterate. The 

* The mannscript was dropped at night from a hackney coach 
at the house of Motte, the bookseller. 

t "Travels into Several Bemote Nations of the World: by 
Lemuel Gnlliver, first a snrgeon, and then a captain of several 
ships" (1726-27). 
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latter could appreciate its broad strokes of humour, 
the former its subtle turns of satire. Criticism 
for awhile was dumb : how apply the usual rules 
of judgment to a book written in open defiance 
of truth and regularity ? The first suggestion of 
the book may have come from Lucian, and Swift 
may owe some touches to Cyrano de Bergerac and 
Eabelais; but as a whole it is intensely original 
and individual, a book which none other than its 
author could have conceived and executed. And 
though in many details its fierce irony applies to a 
past time and past manners, its general scope is 
so wide, and its appHcation so universal, that its 
popularity has never diminished; ** children thumb 
it, boys read it ; men understand it, and old folks 
commend it." Perhaps no work, not excepting 
'* Eobinson Crusoe '' and the " Pilgrim's Progress,'' 
ever presented such attractions to all classes. " It 
offered personal and political satire to the readers 
in high life, low and coarse incident to the vulgar, 
marvels to the romantic, wit to the young and 
lively, lessons of morality and policy to the grave, 
and maxims of deep and bitter misanthropy to 
neglected age and disappointed ambition." 

There are four parts, and in each the plan of the 
satire varies. In the first part the voyage to 
Lilliput is obviously a burlesque on the court and 
politics of England; the Premier Flimnap re- 
presents Sir Eobert Walpole ; the High -heels and 
Low-heels are the Tories and Whigs ; the Small- 
endians and Big-endians stand for Papists and 
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Protestants. Blefuscu is France; and Gulliver's 
retreat thither is intended as a vindication of the 
flight of Ormond and Bolingbroke to Paris. But 
though those particulars are obsolete, the truths 
illustrated by the scenes and situations of the story 
will never cease to amuse and interest us, so long 
as our politics are governed by party motives, so 
long as our religion is influenced by sectarian prin- 
ciples. In the second part, the voyage to Brobding- 
nag, the satire is more general ; and we are offered 
such a view of human actions and sentiments as 
might reasonably be formed by creatures of im- 
mense strength and energy, and at the same time 
of a frigid temperament and philosophical character. 
The king of Brobdingnag seems to embody Swift's 
ideal of a patriot monarch,* who subordinates all 
private and ^personal considerations to his regard 
for the pubUc welfare. The voyage to Laputa is a 
satire on the exaggerated pretensions of science, 
or rather, of science falsely so called, and the 
empirical schemes and absurd fancies entertained 
by some of the members of the Eoyal Society are 
amusingly ridiculed. It is not to Swift's credit, 
perhaps, that he allowed his satire to faU upon the 
foibles of Sir Isaac Newton, which, in the presence 
of his vast intellect, might well have been for- 
gotten ; but none will dispute its value any more 
than its efficacy when it was directed against the 
foUies of natural and mathematical magic, and the 

* Some resemblance may be traced to William III., for whom 
Swift felt a siDcere and admiring respect. 
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spurious studies by which the great name of science 
had been degraded. 

Of the fourth part, the voyage to the land of the 
Houyhnhnms, it is more difficult to speak. Nowhere 
are the power and force of Swift's genius more 
conspicuous. The picture is painted with wonder- 
ful effectiveness, but the lurid gloom of the colour- 
ing displeases the spectator. The satire is written 
with trenchant vigour, but the reader shrinks from 
a fierceness which amounts almost to savagery.. 
I cannot but think, however, that its coarseness is 
attributable to a diseased brain rather than to a 
depraved heart. In the intellect which created 
the Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos there was a 
touch of unsoundness, despite its energy and 
fertihty. Scott, indeed, argues that the picture of 
the Yahoos, utterly odious and hateful as it is, 
presents to the reader a moral use. But is this, 
true ? Was ever any one the better for it ? Does 
not the extravagance of the conception defeat the 
object ? In reading of the disgusting manners and 
habits of the Yahoos, we do not understand them 
as applicable to humanity, — the caricature is so 
violent that we fail to recognize in it any features 
of the original. Scott is therefore forced to own 
that even a moral purpose wiU not justify the 
nakedness with which Swift has sketched this- 
horrible outline of mankind degraded to a bestial 
state; since a morahst ought to hold, with the 
Eomans, that crimes of atrocity should be exposed 
when punished, but those of flagitious impurity 
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concealed. It is neither just nor honest to expose 
a leper in all his deformity, and represent him as 
a specimen of healthy mankind. Artistically, too, 
ihia fourth part of the ** Travels " is inferior to the 
ihree others. It is not so probable in its improba- 
bility ; it lacks that vraisemblance which the reader 
demands in the wildest fictions if he is required 
to accept them as serious inventions. "Giants 
and pigmies the reader can conceive ; for, not to 
mention their being the ordinary machinery of 
romance, we are accustomed to see, in the inferior 
orders of creation, a disproportion of size between 
those of the same generic description, which may 
parallel (among some reptile tribes, at least) even 
the fiction of Gulliver. But the mind rejects, as 
utterly impossible, the supposition of a nation of 
horses placed in houses which they could not build, 
fed with corn which they could neither sow, reap, 
nor save, possessing cows which they could not 
milk, depositing that milk in vessels which they 
<jould not make, and, in short, performing a 
hundred purposes of rational and social life, for 
which their external structure altogether unfits 
ihem.'' 

During his stay in England, Swift was a frequent 
and a favoured guest of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Leicester House.* He met also with a 
genial reception at St. James's; dined with Sir 

* In the "Voyage to Lilliput" the prince's division of his 
favonr between the Tories and the Whigs is satirized hj the 
representation of the Lilliputian heir-apparent as wearing one 
heel high and the other low. 
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Eobert Walpole at Chelsea ; and afterwards had an 
interview with the great minister, before whom he 
laid a statement of the grievances of Ireland. 

The dangerous illness of the faithful Stella 
recalled Swift to Ireland in October, 1727. He 
found her on the verge of the grave; but, as if 
strengthened and encouraged by his presence, she 
lingered on for three months more, during which 
he attended her with the most watchful affection. 
Her death, which occurred on the 28th of January, 
1728, was a blow from which he never recovered. 
Left alone in the world, he had no longer the 
succour which had enabled him to struggle so long 
against his own infirmities; and though he en- 
deavoured to divert his mind by paying attention 
to public affairs, he could not resist the gradually 
increasing pressure of disease and decay. The 
shadows stole upon him slowly but surely, and as 
the night approached he must often have ex- 
perienced a bitter regret that he had made such a 
failure of his life ; that he had wrecked his private 
happiness by the inordinateness of his self-asser- 
tion; that he had dragged his mighty genius through 
filth and pollution, instead of offering it pure and 
unstained in the service of God and his fellow- 
men. For some years he continued to exercise 
a dominant influence in Ireland; an influence 
deserved not less by his well-directed charity than 
by his sagacity; for everybody resorted to "the 
Dean " for assistance or advice. Lord Carteret, the 
lord-lieutenant, humorously said that when people 
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asked him how he governed Ireland, he answered 
that he pleased Dr. Swift. 

About 1786 * it became evident that his memory 
was greatly impaired, and that the old force and 
lustre of his intellect had departed.f Sheridan 
says, that the irascible passions which at all times 
he had found difficult to keep within due bounds, 
now raged uncontrolled, and made him a torment 
to himself and to all about him. An exceptionally 
long fit of deafness and giddiness, which lasted 
almost a year, disqualified him for conversation, 
:and bred in him a distaste for society. He could 
hot amuse himself with writing, and a curious re- 
solution he had made, of never wearing spectacles, 
prevented him from reading. Thus, without 
•occupation and without amusement, his hours 
plodded wearily and heavily along. Writing to a 
friend, he says: — "I have been very miserable all 
night, and to-day extremely deaf and full of pain. 
I am so stupid and confounded that I cannot ex- 

* Up to this date the activity of his pen had not relaxed : 
Among other compositions he produced his "Directions to 
Servants** and his "Polite Conversation." 

f He was fully coDscious of his decay, and wrote : — 
" See how the Dean begins to break ! 

Poor gentleman, he droops apace ; . 

You plainly find it in his face. 

That old vertigo in his head 

Will never leave him till he's dead. 

Besides, his memory decays ; 

He recollects not what he says ; 

He cannot call his friexlds to mind, 

Forgets the place where last he dined ; 

Plies you with stories o'er and o'er, 

He told them fifty times before." 
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press the mortification I am under both in body 
and mind. All I can say is, I am not in torture ; 
but I daily and hourly expect it. Pray let me know 
how your health is and your family. I hardly 
understand one word I write. I am sure my days 
will be very few — few and miserable they must be." 

Soon after these painful words were written, 
^hich sum up the failure of a life, his understand- 
ing totally failed him, and it became necessary to 
appoint legal guardians to his person and estate. 
This was in 1742. A fit of frenzy followed, and 
continued for some months'; he then sank into the 
situation of " a helpless changeling.*' In the course 
of three years he is known to have spoken only 
once or twice. His gloom was deeper and more 
constant than that of Gowper, and unlike Cowper 
he was uncheered by a vivid ray of faith in the 
Divine goodness. At length, when this "awful 
moral lesson '* had been protracted from 1743 until 
the 19th of October, 1745, it pleased God to release 
him from his long agony, and he passed away 
without a pang or sigh, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. 

Then it was that the popular gratitude showed 
itself in all its fervour. The interval during which 
the great patriot had been dead to the world was 
forgotten ; he was wept and lamented as if he had 
died in the full course of his labours for the public 
weal. His house was surrounded by all ranks of 
young and old, eager to offer the last tribute of 
«,flfectionate sorrow. Locks of the dean's hair were 
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sought with so much ardour that to the enthusiasm 
of the citizens of Dublin were happily applied the 
lines of Shakespeare : — 

" Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And dying mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue." * 

His remains were interred, according to his direc- 
tions, with the simplicity of a private funeral, in the 
great aisle of St. Patrick's Cathedral, when the 
following inscription, written by himself, suggests 
to the reader a significant lesson : — 

Hie depositum est corpus 

JONATHAN SWIFT, S.T.P., 

Hujus Ecclesise Cathedralis 

Decani : 

Ubi ssova indignatio 

niterius cor laoerare nequit. 

Abi, viator, 

Et imitaris, si potius, 

Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem. 

Obiit Anno 1745 : 

Mensis Octobris Dii 19, 

u^tatis Anno 78. 



C( 



* " A person who resides in my family," says Honck Mason, 
is one of the few persons, perhaps the only one, now living, wha 
witnessed the melancholy spectacle. She remembers him as well 
as if it was but yesterday ; he was laid out in his own hall, and 
grreat crowds went to see him. His coffin was open ; he had on 
his head neither cap or wig ; there was not much hair on the front 
or very top, but it was long and thick behind, very white, and was 
like flax on the pillow. Mrs. Barnard, his nurse-tender, sat at hia 
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Such is the story of a life which, as no one can 
peruse it without interest, so no one can contem- 
plate it without pain. It was seldom relieved by 
gleams of peace or happiness, scarcely lighted up by 
any of the milder, tenderer virtues. It was a long 
and arduous struggle from first to last ; a struggle 
in which victory was impossible, because it was not 
sought in a right spirit or on a worthy field. With 
all the fame that settled upon it, with aU the 
influence that crowned it, with all the genius that 
illuminated it, it was, as we have hinted, a failiire, 
if failure is to be reckoned by the extent to 
which a man makes use of his capabilities and 
opportunities. Swift lived without Christ in the 
world ; not, indeed, as one who denied that Christ 
had risen, but as one who never realized to himself 
the example and the work of Christ, and the obli- 
gations it entails upon those who assume to be His 
followers. It cannot b6 said of him that he has 
written a line by which a man can be made better 
and purer; he has contributed nothing to the 
world's treasures of love and truth and wisdom. A 
great man, but a great man who failed ! No great 
man, it may be added, ever so wallowed in filth. He 
has written whole pages of unpardonable bestiality; 
unpardonable, if we refrain from the conjecture that 
they were inspired by that diseased brain of his, 
against which he strove so manfully and yet so un- 

head, bnt, having occasion to leave the room for a short time, 
some person cnt a lock of hair from his head, which she missed 
upon her return ; and after that day no person was admitted to 
see him." 

VOL. I. Q 
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availingly. They surely indicate a debased morality 
and a degraded taste ; and if morality and taste be 
absent from a life, who will pronounce it other than 
a failure ? * 

* '' As an author, there are three peonliarities remarkable in the 
character of Swift. The first of these has been rarely conceded to 
an author, at least hj his contemporaries. It is the distinguished 
attribute of Originality, and it cannot be refused to Swift hy the 
most severe critic. Even Johnson has allowed that perhaps no 
author can be found who has borrowed so little, or has so well 
maintained his claim to be considered as original. There was 
indeed nothing written before this time which could serve for his 
model, and the few hints which he has adopted from other authors 
bear no more resemblance to his compositions than the green flax 
to the cable which is formed from it. 

" The second peculiarity, which has indeed been already noticed, 
is his total indifference to litei-ary fame. Swift executed his 
various and numerous works as a carpenter forms wedges, mallets, 
or other implements of his art, not with the purpose of distin- 
guishing himself by the workmanship bestowed on the tools 
themselves, but solely in order to render them fit for accomplishing 
a certain purpose, beyond which they were of no value in his eyes. 
He is often anxious about the success of his argument, and angrily 
jealous of those who debate the principles and the purpose foi* 
which he assumes the pen, but he evinces, on all occasions, an un- 
affected indifference for the fate of his writings, providing the end 
of their publication was answered. The careless mode in which 
Swift suffered his works to get to the public, his refusing them 
the credit of his name, and his renouncing all connection with the 
profits of literature, indicate his disdain of the character of a 
professional author. 

" The third distinguishing mark of Swift's literary character is, 
that, with the exception of history (for his fugitive attempts in 
Pindaric and Latin verse are too unimportant to be noticed), he 
has never attempted any style of composition in which he has not 
obtained a distinguished field of excellence. We may often think 
the immediate mode of exercising his talents trifling, and some- 
times coarse and offensive ; but his Anglo-Latin verses, his riddles, 
his indelicate descriptions, and his violent political satires, are in 
their various departments as excellent as the subjects admitted, 
«.nd only leave no room occasionally to regret that so much talent 
was not uniformly employed upon nobler topics." — Sir Walter 
ficott. 
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" His style was well suited to his thoagbts, which are never 
subtilized by nice disquisitions, decorated by sparkling conceits, 
elevated by ambitions sentences, or variegated by far-songht 
learning. He pays no court to the passions ; he excites neither 
surprise nor admiration ; he always understands himself, and his 
readers always understand him. The peruser of Swift wants little 
previous knowledge, and it will be sufficient that he is acquainted 
with common words and common things ; he is neither required 
to mount elevations, nor to explore profundities; his passage is 
always on a level, along solid ground, without asperities, without 
obstruction." — Dr. Johnson. 

Referring to his three allegorical satires, " The Battle of the 
Books," " The Tale of a Tub," and *•' Gulliver's Travels," Cardinal 
Polignac observed, quHl avait Vesprit crSateury — that Swift had the 
creative mind. The fertility of his invention cannot be disputed ; 
but it does not appear that he possessed imagination or fancy. His 
strength lay in his powers of irony and humour, and in his strong 
masterful sense, which, like the steam-hammer, would mould a 
mass or crush an atom. 

[AuTHOBiTTES. — ^Every lover of literature most regret that Mr. John Forster did 
not live to complete his valuable " Life of Jonathan Swift," the first volume of 
which, and the only one he finished, was published in 1875. It would probably 
have thrown much new light on the more obscure and dubious passages of the 
great dean's career. I have consulted this splendid fragment; also the admirable 
biography by Sir Walter Scott, prefixed to the Edinburgh edition of Swift's Works 
(19 vols. 1824) ; the life, by Dr. J. Hawkesworth (1766) ; the Life, by Dr. Johnson, in 
his *' English Poets " (Chalmers's edition, 1810) ; the bitterly prejudicial *' Remarks 
on the Life and Writings of Dean Swift," by the Earl of Orrery (1752); Lord Jef- 
frey's ** Essays on Swift and Richardson " (1853) ; Masson's '* liibgraphlcal and 
Critical Essays" (1856); Macknight, "Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke " (1863) ; Dr. Hill Burton, " Reign of Queen Anne " (1879) ; Thackeray, 
«• English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century" (1853); Sir W. R. Wilde, 
-"Qosing Years of Dean Swift "(edit. 1849); and Dr. Sheridan "Life of Dean 
Swift"; etc.] 



EICHAKD SAVAGE 

A.D. 1698-1743. 



" That affluence and power," says Dr. Johnson, 
** advantages extrinsic and adventitious, and there- 
fore easily separable from those by whom they are 
possessed, should very often flatter the mind with ex- 
pectations of felicity which they cannot give, raises 
no astonishment ; but it seems rational to hope that 
intellectual greatness should produce better effects ; 
that minds qualified for great attainments should 
first endeavour their own benefit; and that they 
who are most able to teach others the way to hap- 
piness, should with most certainly follow it them- 
selves. But this expectation, however plausible, 
has been very frequently disappointed. The heroes, 
of literary as well as civil history have been 
very often no less remarkable for what they have 
suffered, than for what they have achieved; and 
volumes have been written only to enumerate the 
miseries of the learned, and relate their unhappy 
lives and untimely deaths." Among these mourn- 
ful narratives must assuredly be included the life 
of Eichard Savage ; a life which to even the most 
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careless reader can hardly fail to suggest an im- 
portant lesson, so that he may almost fancy it to 
have been designed, in the mysterious ways of 
Providence, 

*' To point a moral and adorn a tale." 

Eichard Savage, the illegitimate son of Anne, 
Countess of Macclesfield, was born on the 6th of 
January, 169|. Earl Eivers, his reputed father, 
gave him his own name, which was by his direction 
inscribed in the register of St. Andrew's, Holbom. 
Unfortunately, he left him in charge of his mother, 
who, as she had already violated her duties as a 
wife, had no scruple about violating her maternal 
duties, and in his early years treated her son 
with cruel neglect, as in his later she pursued him 
with bitter hostility. At first she attempted to 
disown him, and before he was two months old, 
committed him to the care of a poor woman, to 
be educated as her child, and kept in strict igno- 
rance of his true parents. But her mother, the 
Lady Mason, shocked by her barbarity, interfered 
to superintend the unfortunate child's training 
and education ; and he found a friend in his god- 
mother, Mrs. Lloyd, who showed him much tender- 
ness during her life, and at her death, which 
happened in his tenth year, bequeathed to him a 
legacy of £300. This legacy, however, was never 
paid; for as he had none to protect his interests 
or enforce his claim, Mrs. Mason's executors dis- 
regarded her behest. 
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At a small grammar school near St. Albans 
Eichard Savage received the rudiments of educa- 
tion. He was living there under the name of hiB 
nurse, when his father, Earl Eivers, seized with 
a mortal illness, felt a natural desire to make some 
small atonement for his sin by providing for its 
unhappy offspring. He therefore made inquiry of 
the countess as to his whereabouts ; but, with ex- 
traordinary inhumanity, she declared that he was 
dead. It did not occur to the earl that a mother 
could invent a fiction for the express purpose of 
ruining her son, and he therefore devised to another 
the £6000 which he had at first bequeathed to 
Savage. As for the countess, her antipathy was so 
far from exhausted, that she endeavoured to escape 
the possible necessity of being forced to acknow- 
ledge him by sending him secretly to the American 
colonies. In some way or other her design was 
discovered and baffled ; but who interfered to pro- 
tect the child from his parent is not now known.* 

Thwarted in this attempt, she next resolved on 
a scheme for burying him in poverty and obscurity, 
and ordered him to be placed with a shoemaker in 
Holbom, as a preliminary to his apprenticeship* 
In this she was for a while successful, and the 
youth remained at the work until, on the death of 
his nurse, he came into possession of documents 
which revealed to him the circumstances of his 
birth, and the reasons for its concealment. Im- 

* This statement rests on Savage's anthorit j-, in the Preface to* 
his *' Miscellanies/' 
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mediately he resigned an employment which he 
conceived to be unworthy of his rank, and applied 
to his mother for the means to take up a proper 
social position. He left no art untried to conquer 
her aversion; but neither his entreaties nor the 
interposition of friends could make any impression 
on her mind. If she could no longer disown, she 
could at all events neglect him. She gave strict 
orders that he should never be admitted to her 
house, and was careful to avoid any chance or 
opportunity of seeing him. It is seldom that we 
read of hostility so unnatural and so persevering ; 
and the only explanation of it would seem to be, 
that having been forsaken by the man who tempted 
her to sin, she revenged herself upon his son. 
That son, on the other hand, was so affected by 
the discovery of his real mother, that, in the dark 
evenings, he would frequently wait outside her 
house for hours, in the hope of obtaining a glimpse 
of her if she accidentally came to the window, or 
entered her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

The necessity was soon put upon him of doing 
something to earn a livelihood. He had been bred 
up to no profession ; trade he regarded as unworthy 
of a scion of the proud English nobility ; Hke most 
clever men of his day, who had no other means of 
occupation, he turned author. It seems to have 
been thought that if a man could do nothing else, 
at least he could write; and that without any 
previous training, often with very scanty education, 
he might appeal to the suffrages of the public, and 
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command their patronage. Savage's first essay 
was a poem, called " The Battle of the Pamphlets," 
directed against Bishop Hoadly, the hero of the 
" Bangorian Controversy." He chose the subject, 
perhaps, because he knew nothing about it. His 
ignorance mattered little, as no one read the poem, 
of which Savage was soon so heartily ashamed that 
he did bis best to suppress it. His second venture 
was a comedy, borrowed from a Spanish plot, and 
entitled " Woman's a Eiddle." This found its way 
to the stage, but brought its author neither fame 
nor profit. 

Two years later, when he was twenty years old, 
he produced another comedy on a Spanish theme, 
" Love in a Veil." It was produced at one of the 
patent theatres, but so late in the year as to gain 
no advantage for its author, except the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Wilks and Sir Kichard Steele. Sir 
Eichard was greatly affected by his romantic story, 
which he made the subject of a powerful paper in 
the Plain Dealer; he relieved his distresses with 
benevolence, promoted his interests with ardour, 
and applauded his merits with good nature. In 
one of those phrases of his which so often crop up 
in his writings. Savage complaining avers that 
"the inhumanity of his mother had given him a 
right to find every good man his father." 

The easy confidence with which Steele treated 
his young friend is shown by a well-known anecdote. 
He was once desired by Sir Eichard to come very 
early to his house on the following morning. He 
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attended as he desired, found a chariot at the door, 
and Sir Eichard waiting for him. Whither they 
were going, or for what purpose, Savage knew not ; 
but, as directed, seated himself beside Sir Eichard. 
With all possible speed they drove to Hyde Park 
Comer, where they stopped at a small tavern. A 
private room was secured ; and Sir Bichard then 
announced that he intended to pubHsh a pamphlet, 
and would be glad if Savage acted as his amanuensis. 
Sir Eichard dictated, and Savage wrote, until the 
dinner that had been ordered was served up. It 
was on a meaner scale than Savage had antici- 
pated, and with some hesitation he asked for wine, 
which with equal hesitation Sir Eichard ordered to 
be brought. After dinner, the pamphlet was re- 
sumed, and in due time concluded. Savage then 
supposed that Sir Eichard would settle the bill and 
return home ; but, to his astonishment, Sir Eichard 
was penniless, and before the dinner could be paid 
for the manuscript must be sold. He was deputed 
to hawk it among the booksellers, and after some 
trouble obtained two guineas for it. The reckoning 
was then discharged, and Sir Eichard returned 
home, having retired for the day to escape his 
creditors, and composed the pamphlet to pay for 
his dinner. 

Another anecdote in illustration of Steele's 
tjharacter was related by Savage. 

Having one day invited to his house a numerous 
and distinguished company, they were surprised to 
find in attendance so many servants in livery ; and 
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after dinner, when the restraints of etiqnette had. 
been loosened by wine and mirth, could not forbear 
from inquiring of their host, how with his moderate 
fortune he contrived to maintain such a train of 
domestics. He answered, with his usual good 
humour, that they were fellows of whom he would 
gladly be rid ! Pressed to explain why he did not dis- 
charge them, he acknowledged that they were bailiflfs, 
who had introduced themselves with a warrant, and 
whom, since he could not discharge them, he had 
conceived the idea of embellishing with liveries, 
that they might add to, rather than take from, his 
reputation. Much amused by the ingenious strata- 
gem, his friends paid the debt, and dismissed these 
improvised servants, after extracting from Sir 
Bichard a promise that he would decline so expen- 
sive a retinue in the future. The reader will re- 
member that a somewhat similar expedient furnishes 
an amusing scene in Goldsmith's *' Good-natured 
Man,'' and that the anecdote, as related above, is 
sometimes told with Sheridan for its hero. 

Dr. Johnson thinks that under such a tutor 
Savage was not likely to learn prudence or frugality. 
This is true ; but at all events Sir Kichard could 
have taught him the practice of many virtues which 
would have elevated his character and adorned his 
life. From the gentle knight who, as Thackeray 
says, had a rehsh for beauty and goodness wherever 
he met it, who was the pink and pride of such 
chivalry as the eighteenth century could furnish, 
who was almost the first of English writers to 
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admire and respect sweet womanhood, whose heart 
beat warmly with every domestic affection, Savage 
might have learned a great deal. But his coarser 
nature could not appreciate Steele's. Sir Bichard, 
ever active and sincere in his benevolence, was 
desirous to find him a settled position in life, and 
would have given to him the hand of his natural 
daughter, with a dowry (at some time or other) of 
a thousand pounds ; but ascertaining that Savage 
frequently chose him as the object of his ridicule^ 
he was deeply hurt, and separated from his 
acquaintance. 

Savage's only remaining friend was Wilks, the 
once famous comedian, scarcely less distinguished 
for his generosity and truthfulness off the stage 
than for his happy skill upon it. He found in him 
a steady, friend, who relieved him in his distresses, 
and was always prompt to interpose on his behalf. 
Wilks was even fortunate enough to obtain for 
him from the countess a sum of £50, and a promise 
of £150 more ; but the promise was never fulfilled, 
owing to the losses which his mother suffered in 
connection with the sudden bursting of the disas- 
trous South Sea Bubble. 

His acquaintance with Wilks led to his frequent 
attendance at the theatre; and as the appetite 
grows by what it feeds on, he became before long 
so partial to the amusements of the stage, that he 
never was absent from a play for several years. 
Incapable of applying himself steadily to any pur- 
suit, he spent his days and nights in pleasure ; but 
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he derived from it an advantage which, perhaps, to 
a sensitive mind would have been a burden. Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress (whom Pope has satirized as 
Nardssa), pleased with his conversation and 
touched by the romance of his story, settled upon 
liim a pension of £50 a year, which, during her life, 
was regularly paid. In all his writings, however, 
lie makes but one reference to his benefactress, and 
that is in praise, not of her generosity, but her 
beauty. It occurs in an elaborate passage in his 
poem of " The Wanderer " : — 

'' Beauty, who sways the heart, and charms the sight ; 
Whose tongne is mnsic and whose smile delight ; 
Whose brow is majesty, whose bosom peaoe ; 
Who bade Creation be and Chaos cease ; 
Whose breath perf omes the spring ; whose eye divine 
Kindled the snn, and gave its light to shine. 
Here, in thy likeness, fair Ophelia, seen, 
She throws kind lustre o*er th* enlivened green." 

Dr. Johnson observes that this is the only encomium 
with which he has rewarded her liberality.* "He 
seems to have thought," he adds, "that never to 
mention his benefactress would have an appearance 
of ingratitude, though to have dedicated any par- 
ticular performance to her memory would only 
have betrayed an ofi&cious partiality, that, without 
exalting her character, would have depressed his 
own." This seems an ingenious excuse for never 
acknowledging an obligation. 

Mr. Wilks sometimes procured him the advan- 

♦ " An Epistle to Mrs. Oldfield " is, however, included in Chal- 
4ners's edition of his " Poems." 
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tage of a benefit, which always placed in his hands 
a considerable sum of money. The Duke of Dorset 
once told him that he ought to be looked upon as 
" an injured nobleman," and that it should be the 
part of the nobility to support him by their patron- 
age without any solicitation. His mother, however, 
persistent in her animosity, employed all her influ- 
ence to foil his applications, and great was the^ 
ingenuity she displayed in her various efforts tO' 
drive him to destitution. It may be doubted 
whether all her exertions were as potent in this 
direction as his own love of pleasure and incapacity 
for steady exertion. He had talent enough, pro- 
bably, to have succeeded in any vocation, had he 
embraced one with determination and prosecuted 
it with ardour ; but his pretensions to aristocratic 
blood ruined him by indisposing him to undertake 
any regular industry. 

In 1724 his necessities impelled him to make 
another effort in dramatic Kterature. He chose for 
the subject the story of Sir Thomas Overbury. We 
cannot agree with Johnson that it was well adapted 
to the stage ; but whatever might be its capabilities, 
they were not seized by Savage, who had no dra- 
matic faculty, no power of conceiving or representing 
character, no skiU in the development of plot. The 
circumstances under which he composed it remind 
us of those under which Otway wrote his ** Venice 
Preserved ; " he had no fixed abode, and was often 
without sufi&cient nourishment. No conveniences 
had he for study other than the fields or the streets 
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supplied. He wandered hither and thither, invent- 
ing his dialogae, and then, stepping into a shop, 
begged for a few moments the use of pen and ink, 
with which he transferred his ideas to pieces of 
paper picked np m the course of his rambles. 

When the tragedy was finished, he had to undergo 
the labour of introducing it on the stage ; and, as 
a preliminary, to accept and embody the suggested 
emendations of Mr. Gibber and other actors. He 
also sought the advice and assistance of Aaron Hill, 
a critic and poetaster of some eminence in those 
days, though now utterly forgotten. It was far in 
the summer, therefore, before it could be submitted 
to the public, and as the chief actors had retired, 
the different characters were assumed by artists of 
decided inferiority. Savage himself played Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and even his partial biographer 
is obliged to admit that the performance brought 
him no increase of reputation, '^ the theatre being 
a province^for which nature seemed not to have 
designed him." Neither his voice, look, nor gesture 
had in it the actor's touch. As for himself, he was 
BO much ashamed of having been reduced to appear 
as a player, or so conscious of the extent of his 
failure, that he always blotted out his name from 
"ithe cast)" when a copy of the tragedy was to be 
shown to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance a better 
fortune attended him. The cleverness visible in it 
despite of its crudeness, as well as the romance of 
his adventures, attracted considerable attention. In 
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all, he realized by his tragedy in its twofold shape 
a profit of £100. This sum, carefully husbanded, 
might have supplied his necessities while he took 
the necessary steps to secure some permanent 
source of income ; but Savage loved pleasure and 
hated work, and appears to have been content to 
live on the munificence of his friends so long as it 
remained at his disposal. He was soon in his 
usual necessitous condition ; and his friend Hill, 
to move the pity of the public, published in the 
Plain Dealer, a periodical paper, a narrative of the 
circumstances of his birth and early life, with the 
effect of stimulating so large a subscription to a 
'* Miscellany of Poems, original and selected," the 
publication of which was duly announced by Savage, 
that in a few days he received ninety guineas. A 
delicate mind, we think, would have shrunk from 
this form of benevolence, and have declined to 
parade the shame of his birth and the inhumanity 
of his mother; but Savage at no time exhibited 
any reluctance to turn to pecuniary account his 
wrongs or his woes. 

Hitherto his life had been of little utility to him- 
self or to others ; though the cloud that had rested 
upon it was one which a strenuous perseverance and 
a wise fixity of purpose would easily have dispelled. 
Now, however, it was to be enveloped in a shadow 
cast upon it by his own folly ; a shadow which no 
exertions and no penitence could wholly clear away. 
It was on the 27th of November, 1727^ that he 
came from Bichmond^ where he then resided, to 
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Westminster, and meeting with two boon com- 
panionsy named Merchant and Gregory, withdrew 
with them to a neighbouring coffee-house, and sat 
drinking mitil a late hour. He would willingly 
have obtained a bed there ; but as accommodation 
could not be provided for the whole company, they 
agreed to ramble about the streets, and amuse 
themselves with such scenes and incidents as might 
fall in their way. In the course of their wander- 
ings, they discovered a light in a coffee-house near 
Charing Cross. Entering it, Merchant rudely de- 
manded a room, and was informed that the next 
parlour would be at their service, as the company 
were about to leave. Excited by drink, he rushed into 
it, followed by his friends, interposed between the 
company and the fire, and, still further to distin- 
guish himself, kicked down the table. This imper- 
tinence was hotly resented ; swords were drawn on 
both sides, and a fatal thrust stretched one Mr. 
James Sinclair on the floor. Savage, in the scuffle, 
had also wounded a maid-servant who had sought 
to hold his arm. Along with Merchant, he at 
length forced his way out of the house ; but, con- 
fused and surprised, they were easily taken prisoners 
in a back court by one of the company, who had 
called some soldiers to his assistance. 

Next morning, Savage and his friend were carried 
before three justices, who committed them to the 
Gatehouse, whence, on the death of Mr. Sinclair, 
which took place the same day, they were removed 
to Newgate. Their social position^ however, saved 
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them from the ignominy . generaUy put upon 
prisoners, and they were lodged in a decent apart- 
ment. When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded to excess. Here was quite a new sensa- 
tion ; a wit, a man of fashion, and the illegitimate 
son of a countess, charged with a murder, the hero 
of a brawl f 

The witnesses against Mr. Savage and his friend 
were the women of the house — which bore an ill 
character — the men in the room with the murdered 
Sinclair, and a loose woman who had been drink- 
ing with them. Such witnesses might not be above 
suspicion, but they gave their evidence straight- 
forwardly, and its general veracity was not im- 
pugned by those who suffered from it. They 
alleged that the provocation was given by Merchant ; 
that Savage and Gregory drew their swords to 
support him; that Savage drew first, and in his 
ardour stabbed the unfortunate Sinclair while he 
was engaged in defending himself against Gregory; 
that, on seeing the terrible consequences of his 
hasty action, he turned pale, and was fain to have 
retired ; that the maid then clung to his arm, and 
one of the party endeavoured to hold him, from 
whom he broke by dealing the maid a hasty blow 
on the head. This testimony was confirmed by 
the dying declaration of Sinclair that he had re- 
ceived his death-wound at the hand of Savage. 
Nor did the latter attempt to deny it ; but in an 
eloquent and forcible defence, which occupied an 
hour in the delivery, he attempted, in the first 

VOL. I. R 
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place, to excuse his action by urging its extreme 
suddenness and the want of premeditation, and in 
the second to justify it by the necessity of self- 
defence. The two reasons were to some extent 
contradictory; but they were enforced with an 
eloquence which convinced the audience, if it did not 
satisfy the jury. The judge who tried the case, 
a Justice Page, whom contemporary records repre- 
sent to have been of a cruel and arbitrary disposi- 
tion, summed up against him, and concluded with 
an appeal to the passions and prejudices of the 

"Gentlemen of the jury," he said, "you are to 
consider that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a 
much greater man than you or I, gentlemen of the 
jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, much finer 
clothes than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that 
he has abundance of money in his pocket, much 
more money than you or I, gentlemen of the jury : 
but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard 
case, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage should 
therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of the jury ? " 

Against so unfair and personal an attack Savage 
hastened to protest ; but the judge ordered him to 
be silent, and when he persisted in offering an 
explanation, commanded his forcible removal from 
the bar. He then informed the jury that good 
characters could not weigh against positive evidence, 
though they might turn the scale when the evidence 
was doubtful; and that though, when two men 
attack each other, the death of either, in the eye of 
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the law, is simply manslaughter, yet if one should 
be the aggressor, as in the case before them, and 
in making the first attack should kill the other, 
the law supposes the action, however sudden, to be 
premeditated. Guided by these instructions, the 
jury returned a verdict of "Guilty" of murder 
against Savage and Gregory, and of manslaughter 
against Merchant. 

Savage and Merchant were conveyed back to 
prison, where they were more closely confined, and 
loaded with irons of fifty pounds weight. Pour 
days afterwards, they were brought up to receive 
sentence; and Mr. Savage, when asked by the 
judge if he had anything to offer in arrest of judg- 
ment, delivered the following speech : — 

**It is now, my lords, too late to offer anything 
by way of defence or vindication ; nor can we ex- 
pect from your lordships, in this court, but the 
sentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
pronounce against men of our calamitous condition. 
But we are also persuaded that, as mere men, and 
out of this seat of rigorous justice, you are suscep- 
tible of the tender passions, and too humane not 
to commiserate the unhappy situation of those 
whom the law sometimes, perhaps, exacts from you 
to pronounce upon. No doubt you distinguish 
between offences which arise out of premeditation 
and a disposition habituated to vice or immorality, 
and transgressions which are the unhappy and 
unforeseen effects of casual absence of reason and 
sudden impulse of passion : we therefore hope you 
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will contribute all you can to an extension of that 
mercy which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
pleased to show Mr. Merchant, who (allowing facts 
as sworn against us by the evidence) has led us 
into this our calamity. I hope this will not be 
construed as if we meant to reflect upon that gentle- 
man, or remove anything from us upon him, or 
that we repine the more at our fate because he has 
no participation of it. No, my lord ! For my part 
I declare nothing could more soften my grief than, 
to be without any companion in so great a mis- 
fortune." 

The friends of Savage now laboured earnestly 
to obtain a mitigation of his sentence. It is said 
that their efforts were deliberately opposed by 
his mother, but the statement rests on no very 
satisfactory evidence. It is more certain that the 
interposition of the Countess of Hertford was 
secured on his behalf, and that it proved successful. 
Savage's offence, however, was hardly one that, 
from a legal point of view, could be said to merit 
the punishment of death, because, undoubtedly, it 
was neither premeditated nor wilful. Yet the 
moralist cannot condemn it too severely. After a 
night's wild riot, he joined in a purposeless a&ay, 
originated by the drunken insolence of a bad com- 
panion; and hastily drawing his sword upon a 
man who had done him no wrong, stretched him, 
mortally wounded, on the ground, before his victim 
could attempt any defence. Such a brawler was ill 
fitted to become the hero of a romance. Neither 
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the misfortune of his birth, nor the polish of his 
manners, nor the variety of his accomplishments 
can be held to extenuate the crime of which he 
was guilty; and it is strange, indeed, that Dr. 
Johnson, so sententious and rigid a moralist, should 
have no word of censure for it — should have no 
sharp and just reproach for the waywardness and 
passion and ill-regulated temper which Savage 
exhibited in the circumstances of the quarrel and 
its fatal result, though he could lavish his praise 
on "the firmness and equality of mind" which he 
showed " during his imprisonment, his trial, and 
the time in which he lay under sentence of death." 
It is due to Savage to admit that he himself looked 
back upon this fatal action with poignant regret ; 
and though he did not consider himself a murderer, 
he owned that his hands were not free from the 
guilt of blood. On one occasion, a poem having 
been submitted to his notice, which recounted the 
failings of good men, and in which the author had 
sought to illustrate his position that " the best may 
sometimes deviate from virtue " by reference to the 
crime committed by Savage in the heat of wine, 
he remarked, that it was no very just representa- 
tion of a good man to picture him ''as liable 
to drunkenness, and disposed in his riots to cut 
throats." Savage, like many others, appears to 
have known and admired what was good, without 
haying the firmness to pursue it. He had no high 
aim in life, no lofty or noble motive to inspire 
his actions. Endowed with considerable abilities 
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which assiduous cultivation would have matured 
and developed, he wasted them on the pastimes of 
the hour ; and, solicitous only to meet the present 
need, never suffered himself to form any ideal of 
duty, or to recognize that life has its responsi- 
bilities no less than its opportunities. Hence he 
failed; and failed, as we shall see, even in the^ 
very path of pleasure and self-indulgence, which 
alone he could persuade himself to follow. The 
object which he kept in view was low and trivial ; 
yet, such as it was, he did not accomplish it. The 
goal to which he looked forward was unworthy of 
his talents ; yet, such as it was, he never reached 
it. We can succeed in whatever we undertake 
only by aiming higher than the mark which is 
before us. To aim low is to miss. 

Savage was set at liberty on the 9th of March, 
1728. His career for some time afterwards, even 
as sketched by his partial biographer, was pain- 
fully dreary ; that a man of some mental energy, 
with occasional glimpses of better things, should 
have consented to follow it, seems astonishing. 
**He was, as before," we are told, "without any 
other support than accidental favours and un- 
certain patronage afforded him ; sources by which 
he was sometimes very liberally supplied, and 
which at other times were suddenly stopped; so 
that he spent his life between want and plenty ; 
or, what was yet worse, between beggary and ex- 
travagance ; for, as whatever he received was the 
gift of chance, which might as well favour him at 
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one time as another, he was tempted to squander 
what he had, because he always hoped to be 
immediately supplied. Another cause of his pro- 
fusion was the absurd kindness of his friends, who 
at once rewarded [how singular a mode of reward !] 
and enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, 
and habituating him to pleasures which he could 
not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to 
deny himself, though he purchased the luxury of 
a single night by the anguish of cold and hunger 
for a week." Savage might well have prayed to 
be delivered from his friends, and his want of 
moral energy is shown by his consenting to degrade 
his abilities in order to minister to their amuse- 
ment. 

" The experience of these inconveniences,'* con- 
tinues his biographer, " determined him to en- 
deavour after some settled income." A laudable 
resolve ! The reader will doubtlessly suppose that, 
in pursuance of his newly formed decision, he now 
■sought out some useful and honourable career, 
entered upon some profession, or embarked in some 
•course of study which held out a prospect of fame 
and independence. He was not without patrons 
who, if properly solicited, would unquestionably 
have lent him a helping hand. Or if not, for men 
in earnest, and capable men, there is always some 
work to do. But no : the plan that commended itself 
to the man whom Johnson has made the subject of 
a too partial biography, was to extort an income 
irom his mother's fears. He threatened to harass 
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her with lampoons, and to publish a copious narra- 
tive of her conduct. It is difficult to see that he 
could have said more than had been said already ; 
but the threat proved successful. Not, indeed, so 
far as his mother individually was concerned ; but 
her friend and kinsman. Lord Tyrconnel, was 
induced to offer him a pension of £100 a year, and 
to engage to receive him into his family, on con- 
dition he abandoned his design. The terms were 
accepted; and as a member of Lord Tyrconnel'a 
family he enjoyed those luxuries of life which he 
preferred to the rewards of honourable labour. 
One would think that he must have forfeited all 
self-respect before he could have accepted them 
upon such terms. Surely it was not for a son to 
expose the sins and follies of a mother, however 
abandoned she might be; still less was it for him 
to make a pecuniary profit out of the exposure ! 

" This," says Johnson, " was the golden part of 
Mr. Savage's life ; and for some time he had na 
reason to complain of fortune; his appearance was 
splendid, his expenses large, and his acquaintance 
extensive. He was courted by all who endeavoured 
to be thought men of genius, and caressed by all 
who valued themselves upon a refined taste. To 
admire Mr. Savage was a proof of discernment]; 
and to be acquainted with him was a title to 
poetical reputation. His pre'sence was sufficient 
to make any place of public entertainment popular ; 
and his approbation and example constituted the 
fashion. So powerful is genius, when it is invested 
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with tbe glitter of affluence ! Men willingly pay to 
fortune that regard which they owe to merit, and 
are pleased when they have an opportunity at once 
of gratifying their vanity, and practising their 
duty." I suppose that there is some exaggeration 
in this picture, that it is somewhat too brightly 
coloured ; for, after all, it must have been generally 
known that Savage was but a pensioner and a 
dependent; and "the glitter of affluence" seemsi 
a hyperbole when used in connection with a probable 
income of £300 a year.* 

* Mr. M07 Thomas, in '* Notes and Qneries," some years ago,. 
published a carefnl examination into the truth of the story of 
Savage as told by Dr. Johnson. His conclusion is decidedly un. 
favourable ; but while he supports it with much strong evidence, 
it is not so absolutely established as to justify us in wholly 
excluding the original narrative. A summary of the particulars 
he puts forward will interest the reader. It is not denied that the 
Countess of Macclesfield gave birth to two illegitimate children, of 
whom Earl Bivers was the acknowledged father. The first was 
a daughter, who was christened Ann Savage ; the second was a 
boy, who, on the 18 th of January, 169f, was christened as Bichard, 
the son of John and Anne Smith. Bichard Smith was placed in. 
charge of a nurse called Mary Peglear, and afterwards, on report 
that he was not well, was removed by one Ann Portlock, who appears 
to have been an agent of the countess. Under date of November, 
1698, there appears in the parish register of burials of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden — the parish in which Ann Portlock is supposed to- 
have lived — a record of the burial of " Bichard Portlock." Mr. 
Moy Thomas throws out the conjecture that this may have been 
** Bichard Smith ; " but there seems no reason why the Portlock& 
should have changed the child's name, nor does it appear very 
probable that they would have been careful to register the burial 
of an illegitimate child, not two years old. Mr. Moy Thomas,, 
however, does not insist upon his conjecture. On the contrary, 
he expresses an opinion that the Portlocks were employed only 
for the service of removing the child from Hampstead. 

He is more successful in disproving some of the later details of 
Johnson's romantic narrative. He gives good reason for believing 
that the countess was not quite so unnatural a mother as she- 
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At this time Savage was one of the intimate 
acquaintances of Fope^ and to the Twickenham lion 

has been depicted ; that " the mean nurse '* was a fictitious per- 
sonage; and that the earl's intended bequest of £6000 never 
had any existence. The alleged pension of £50 from Mrs. Old- 
field is also involved in donbt ; what is certain is, that no hint of 
it appears " in any of the numerous publications that record the 
tattle of the stage." In a note to " Gibber's Lives " it is emphati- 
cally denied. Mr. Moy Thomas also asks, with much force, why 
did Savage never publish the "convincing original letters" of 
which, in The Plain Dealer^ he declares himself possessed p " He 
would hardly have suffered these to be lost or destroyed. They 
taught him, when a boy, the story of his birth, and therefore at 
•once revealed to him their value. They were his title-deeds to 
that maternal kindness which he affected to covet, and to that 
pecuniary aid for which he was so clamorous. Through all the 
poverty and vicissitudes of his earlier years, when he was * with- 
out lodging ' and * without meat,' and with no home but such as 
' the fields or the streets allowed him,' he had carefully guarded 
and preserved these precious documents, and was able to produce 
them, if his own statements are to be believed, in 1724, when 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age. After this they would 
at all events have been safe. They must, if published, have 
established his story beyond doubt, and Cave or Curll would 
gladly have paid for copies, — a fact of no small importance to 
Savage. No such documents, however, were published ; nor have 
they, or any copies of them, been found to this day, or been seen, 
so far as is known, by any human being." Finally, Mr. Moy 
Thomas sums up with the sweeping statement : " I have not, I 
confess, any doubt that Eichard Savage was an impostor." 

Now, Savage was so contemptible a person that I do not feel 
much inclined to draw a sword on his behalf, especially against 
so able and accomplished an opponent as Mr. Moy Thomas. I am 
not able, however, to accept his conclusion without reserve. He 
has proved that in Savage's story numerous inconsistencies and. 
falsehoods appear, but he has not proved that it is wholly false. 
Some questions suggest themselves to an unbiassed inquirer: 
.Mr. Moy Thomas admits that the countess took every precaution 
to conceal the birth of her son ; it was, indeed, suiTOunded with 
so much secrecy that few knew anything about it ; how, then, 
did Savage — the pseudo- Savage, if you like — conceive the idea of 
building up a fictitious claim upon it ? And if the real Richard 
Savage died, why did not the countess cover the supposititious 
Richard Savage with shame by proving that important fact ? If 
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played the part of jackal. It was he who supplied 
the poet with much of the petty gossip and slander 
on which he based his " Dunciad." A prose satire 
on the small poets of the period, couched in imjusti- 
fiable language, and embodying a good deal that 
is calumnious and offensive, ** The Author to be 
Let," was attributed to Savage's pen, but was 
really written by Pope ; probably Savage here 
again furnished the materials. The meanness of 
his disposition finds an illustration in the readiness 
with which he satirized everybody with whom he 

he were bo rank and gross an impostor, as Mr. Moy Thomas 
alleges, why did she not bring him before a oonrt of justice? 
There conld have been no difficulty in so exposing his imposture 
■QA to deprive him of all the sympathy of the public. The countess, 
by a simple narrative of facts, could at once have put an end to 
the charges which Savage brought against her. Nor does Mr. 
Moy Thomas get rid of the fact that Lord Tyrconnel received 
"the impostor" into his family for several years, and allowed 
him a handsome pension. *' Though personally unwilling to pur- 
chase peace," says Mr. Moy Thomas, " by yielding to Savage's 
extortion, the countess was probably now aware that the steps 
taken by Tyrconnel would alone shield her from public execra- 
tion or incessant persecution." Again, I say, that if Savage 
were an impostor, she could easily and readily have delivered 
herself from " persecution," and diverted the " execration" against 
him. 

It is to be remembered also that in the story of a son brought 
up as Savage had been inaccuracies might well appear. I do 
not pretend that all his assertions can be thus mildly charac- 
terized, and unquestionably many of them were exaggerations or 
inventions added to the original narrative, perhaps for the sake 
of effect. It was not enough to be the illegitimate son of the 
countess ; Savage desired to pass before the public as an illegiti- 
mate son with special and commanding claims on the public 
sympathy. 

On the whole, then, while admitting that the subject is shrouded 
in much doubt, I incline to believe that Savage was what he 
alleged himself to be, but that his narrative mixes a considerable 
amount of falsehood with what it contains of truth. 
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came in contact; benefactors and acquaintances 
were alike the subjects of his epigrams, where 
bitterness, by the way, is much more conspicuous 
than wit. "He was accused," says Johnson, "of 
living in an appearance of friendship with some 
whom he satirized, and of making use of the con- 
fidence which he gained by a seeming kindness, to 
discover failings and expose them : it must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Savage's esteem was no very certain 
possession, and that he would lampoon at one 
time those whom he had praised at another." That 
such a man should have retained any friends at all 
is remarkable ; since the world, whatever it may 
condone, is generally keen to censure the moral 
assassin who embraces his friend only that he may 
discover the chink in his harness, so that the blow 
from his secret dagger may be the more direct and 
deadly. 

Savage's utter want of principle and his shame- 
less venality may be understood from the fact that 
he wrote and published a panegyric on the great 
statesman. Sir Eobert Walpole, and accepted as a 
reward the sum of twenty guineas, while pro- 
fessing to disapprove of his public conduct, and 
sharing the politics of the Opposition. 

It was during "the golden part of his life,'* while 
he resided under the roof of Lord Tyrconnel, that 
he produced his principal effort, the poem of " The 
Wanderer " (1729). Not being compelled to write 
for bread, he finished it with considerable care, and 
it forms a very favourable specimen of his powers. 
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It contains much that is feeble, tawdry, and in the 
meanest taste ; but, on the other hand, the versifi- 
cation is fluent, and there are passages of so much 
vigour and excellence as to justify a belief that, with 
deeper study, broader culture, and a higher and 
wider experience of life, its author might have 
taken a respectable position in the front rank of 
our minor poets. The commonplace, however, is 
so mixed up with that which is more forcible and 
elevated that it is difficult to make quotations. 
The following landscape is an example : — 

" From hilly wilds and depths where snows remain. 
My winding steps up a steep monntain strain ! 
Emers'd a-topi I mark the hills subside. 
And towers aspire^ but with inferior pride ! 
On this bleak height tall firs, with ice-work crown'd, 
Bend, while their flaky winter shades the ground ! 
Hoarse and direct a blustering north wind blows! 
On boughs, thick-rustling, crack the crispM snows ! 
Tangles of frost half -fright the wilder'd eye. 
By heat oft blaoken'd like a lowering sky ! * 
Hence down the side two turbid rivulets pour. 
And, devious two, in one huge cataract roar ! 
While pleas'd the watery progress I pursue. 
Yon rocks in rough assemblage rush in view ! 
In form an amphitheatre they rise ; 
And a dark g^f in their broad centre lies. 
There the dimm'd sight in dizzy weakness fails, 
And horror o'er the firmest brain prevails ! 
Thither these mountain-streams their passage take, 
Headlong pour down, and form a dreadful lake ! 
The lake, high-swelling, so redundant grows, 
From the heap'd store derived, a river flows ; 

* I confess that this couplet seems to me unintelligible, unless 
we read " forest " for " frost," 
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Which, deepening, travels thro' a distant wood, 
And, thence emerging, meets a sister-flood ; 
Mingled they flash on a wide-opening plain. 
And pass yon city to the far-seen main." 

If the reader will recollect that these lines were 
written some years before Thomson's '* Seasons " 
had made the observation of nature popular, and 
thirty-five years before the publication of Gold- 
smith's " Traveller/' he will be disposed to judge 
them favourably. Perhaps a higher degree of 
excellence is attained in the following sketch of 
Winter's Arctic realm : — 

" A waste, pale-glimmering like a moon that wanes, 
A wild expanse of frozen sea contains. 
It cracks ! — vast floating mountains beat the shore ! 
Far off he hears their icy rnins roar, 
And from the hideons crash distracted flies, 
Like one who feels his dying infant's cries. 
Near and more near the rashing torrents sonnd, 
And one great rift runs through the ^ist profound, 
Swift as a shooting meteor ; groaning loud, 
Like deep-roU'd thunder through a rending cloud. 
The late dark Pole now feels unsetting day ; 
In hurricanes of wrath he whirls his way ; 
O'er many a Polar Alp to Frost he goes. 
O'er crackling Tales embrown'd with melting snows." 

It must be acknowledged, I think, that this is 
forcibly written. Several other passages exhibit a 
strength not common in the minor poetry of the 
period ; but there is a want of polish which betrays 
the untrained and uncultivated mind. I can find 
room only for one more quotation, which, I believe, 
the reader will not consider devoid of merit : — 
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" Ton crooked, Bunny roads change rising views 
From brown to sandy red, and chalky hnes. 
One mingled scene another quick succeeds, 
Men, chariots, teams, yok'd steers, ajid prancing steeds, 
Which climb, descend, and, as loud whips resound, 
Stretch, sweat, and smoke along unequal ground. 
On winding Thames, reflecting radiant beams. 
Where boats, ships, barges mark the roughen'd streams, 
This way, and that, they different points pursue ; 
So mix the motions, and so shifts the view. 
While thus we throw around our gladdened eyes. 
The gifts of Heaven in gay profusion rise ; 
Trees rich with gums and fruits ; with jewels rocks ; 
Plains with flowers, herbs, and plants, and herds, and flocks ;: 
Mountains with mines ; with oak and cedar, woods ; 
Quarries with marble, and with fish the floods. 
In darkening spots, 'mid fields of various dyes. 
Tilth new manured, a naked fallow lies. 
Near uplands fertile pride enclosed display, 
The green grass yellowing into scentf ul hay. 
And thick-set hedges fence the full-ear'd corn. 
And berries blacken on the vivid thorn. 
Mark in yon heath opposed the cultur'd scene. 
Wild thyme, pale box, and firs of darker green. 
The native strawberry red-ripening grows, 
By nettles guarded, as by thorns the rose. 
There nightingales in unprun'd copses build. 
In shaggy furzes lies the hare conceaVd. 
'Twixt ferns and thistles unsown flowers amuse. 
And form a lucid chase of various hues ; 
Many half -grey with dust : confused they lie. 
Scent the rich year and lead the wandering eye." 

*^ The Wanderer *' was dedicated to Lord Tyr- 
connel in terms of fulsome panegyric, which, how- 
ever, he afterwards found it convenient to retract. 
His irregular habits provoked the indignation of 
his patron, who was further irritated by the in- 
formation he received of epigrams knd lampoon* 
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which Savage had composed at his expense. Lord 
Tyrconnel had just cause to feel offended if the 
accusations be true which Johnson himself records 
without any attempt to rebut them : — " Lord Tyr- 
<;onnel affirmed that it was the constant practice 
of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern with any company 
that proposed it, drink the most expensive wines 
with great profusion, and when the reckoning was 
demanded, to be without money; if, as often 
happened, his company were willing to pay his 
part, the affair ended without any evil conse- 
quences ; but if they were refractory, and expected 
that the wine should be paid for by him that drank 
it, his method of composition was, to take theni 
with him to his own apartment, assume the 
government of the house, and order the butler in 
an imperious manner to set the best wine in the 
cellar before his company, who often drank till 
they forgot the respect due to the house in which 
they were entertained, indulged themselves in the 
utmost extravagance of merriment, practised the 
most licentious frolics, and committed all the out- 
rages of drunkenness. Nor was this the only 
charge which Lord Tyrconnel brought against 
him : having given him a collection of valuable 
books, stamped with his own arms, he had the 
mortification to see them in a short time exposed 
to sale upon the stalls, it being usual with Mr. 
Savage, when he wanted a small sum, to take his 
books to the pawnbroker." Who can wonder that 
the life of a man so dead to all ordinary feelings 
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of honour, gratitude, and delicacy proved a failure ? 
That between him and Lord Tyrconnel a breach 
should gradually widen was to be expected; that 
eventually Lord Tyrconnel should .cancel his 
pension and deny him the shelter of the roof 
which he so grossly abused, was a foregone con- 
clusion. N&thing equalled the facility with which 
Savage made friends except the facility with which 
he lost them. The charms of his conversation and 
ihe ease of his address could not long prevail 
against the impression produced by his instability 
of character and his want of moral principle. 

Once more this unfortunate man found himself 
without fixed resources ; and as he had not borne 
his prosperity with temperance, his adversity called 
forth no sympathy. His degradation from a posi- 
tion of affluence was considered by many as an 
occasion of rejoicing. Those who had sought his 
favour, only to be met with insolence, now loaded 
him with contempt ; and those who had experienced 
his lavish generosity, remembered not the gene- 
rosity, but the arrogance which had accompanied it. 
Others, who pitied his reverses, felt that they were 
the natural result of his own misconduct, and were 
indisposed to help a man who showed so little 
ability to help himself. The moralist selected him 
as a striking example of the retribution that always 
attends upon wasted talents and neglected oppor- 
tunities. The condition of Savage was, therefore, 
specially miserable ; for where it did not provoke 
ridicule or afford gratification, it excited a con- 

VOL. T. s 
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temptuons compassion or elicited a stem reproach. 
Nor did the narrative of his ^' woes and wrongs*' 
produce its former effect ; the world soon wearies 
of an oft-told tale, and learns to resent a constantly 
repeated appeal to its benevolence. We grow ac- 
customed even to a spectacle of distress; and in 
Savage's case the reflection would not unnaturally 
obtrude itself, that a mother might almost be for- 
given for disowning a son whose faults and foUies 
were so numerous and so grave. Moreover, he had 
made a powerful enemy in Lord Tyrconnel; an 
incensed friend is always the bitterest foe. Lord 
Tyrconnel's agents, and Lord Tyrconnel himself, 
were not slow to enlarge upon his ingratitude and 
to exhibit his weaknesses ; and society soon showed 
a greater disposition to listen to the exposure of the 
criminal than to the appeal of the suppliant. 

Savage hastened to retort upon his assailants,! 
and so harassed and irritated Lord Tyrconnel by the 
severity of his invectives, that he repaired, with a 
number of attendants, to the coffee-house Savage 
frequented, with the view of inflicting personal chas- 
tisement upon him. The poet, however, had left 
the place a few minutes before ; and thus an outrage 
was prevented which would have involved both 
parties in equal disgrace. Dr. Johnson accuses 
Lord Tyrconnel of seizing such property as Savage 
had in his lodgings, and other instances of '' wanton 
cruelty," by which he increased the distress of 
Savage without any advantage to himself. But, 
in the first place, the property was probably Lord 
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Tyrconners own ; in the second, Johnson's informa- 
tion was derived exclusively from Savage, whose 
desire to blacken the character of his former bene- 
factor was limited by no scruple of conscience. 

We must suppose that at this time Savage 
lived upon such sums of money as he could extort 
from the charity or weariness of his friends, and 
upon the payments he received from the booksellers 
for miscellaneous literary work. In the summer of 
1738 he made an acquaintance which was to prove 
of the highest advantage to his memory and repu- 
tation, if it brought him no immediate relief. 
When or where he first met with Dr. Johnson has 
not been recorded, but it was probably on one of 
his visits to Cave, the publisher of the Oentle- 
man's Magazine, who seems to have employed him 
frequently. The acquaintance soon ripened into 
a close and enduring intimacy; though between 
Johnson, with his rigid integrity of character and 
rectitude of purpose, and Savage, whose ideas of 
morality were governed solely by his necessities, it 
might have been thought there was little in com- 
mon. Boswell is unable to repress his wonder that 
he should have become the intimate companion of 
Johnson, and endeavours to account for it by the 
supposition that as he undoubtedly had a warm and 
vigorous, though um-egulated mind, had seen life 
in all its varieties, and been much in the company 
of the statesmen and wits of his time, he could 
communicate to Johnson an abundant supply of 
such materials as his philosophical curiosity most 
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eagerly desired. We have other evidences of the 
interest with which Johnson regarded that world 
of fashion and excitement whose temptations he 
shrunk from essaying, perhaps because he was 
doubtful of his strength to resist them. 

According to Boswell, the two strangely assorted 
friends were sometimes in such extreme indigence * 
that they could not pay for a lodging, and wandered 
together whole nights in the street. In those almost 
incredible scenes of distress, he adds, we may sup- 
pose that Savage mentioned many of the anecdotes 
with which Johnson afterwards enriched the life of 
his unhappy companion, and those of other poets. 

Johnson told Sir Joshua Eeynolds that, one 
night in particular, when Savage and he paced 
round and round St. James's Square for want of 
a lodging, they were not at all depressed by their 
situation ; but, in high spirits and brimful of 
patriotism, traversed the square for several hours, 
inveighed against the minister, and " resolved they 

* Macanlay has graphically painted the condition of men of 
letters in the reign of George I. " All the vices of the gambler 
and the beggar were blended with those of the author. The prizes 
in the wretched lottery of book-making were scarcely less ruinons 
than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came in such a manner 
that it was almost certain to be abused. After months of starva- 
tion and despair, a full third night or a well-received dedication 
filled the pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed poet with guineas. 
He hastened to enjoy those luxaries with the images of which his 
mind had been haunted while he was sleeping amidst the 
cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish ordinaiy in Shoe Lane. 
A week of taveiTis soon qualified him for another year of night, 
cellars. Such was the life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd 
of others. They knew luxury ; they knew beggary ; they never 
knew comfort. These men were irreclaimable." — " Essays," i. 180. 
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would stand by their country " — ^which, it must be 
owned, showed no incKnation to stand by them ! 

Boswell honestly confesses his fear that, "by 
associating with Savage, who was habituated to 
the dissipation and licentiousness of the time, 
Johnson, though his good principles remained 
steady, did not entirely preserve that conduct for 
which, in days of greater simplicity, he was re- 
marked by his friend Mr. Hester ; but was imper- 
ceptibly led into some indulgences which occasioned 
much distress to his virtuous mind." Sir John 
Hawkins goes so far as to attribute to Savage's 
unwholesome influence a separation between John- 
son and his wife, which, he says, took place at this 
period. But there is no evidence that any such 
separation ever occurred ; and if it did, we know 
enough of Johnson's Hfe and conduct to feel sure 
that it would spring from no interruption of affection. 

Johnson places Savage's publication of "The 
Bastard " at this crisis, when he was in desperate 
want of money, and eager to seize every opportunity 
of attacking his mother, whom he looked upon as 
the original of all his misfortunes. But the title- 
page of the first edition proves that it was given to 
the world as early as 1728.* It met with a very 
favourable reception, owing to its energy and spirit, 
the novelty of its subject, and the well-known cir- 
cumstances of its author. The sale was large and 

♦ " The Bastard : a Poem, inscribed with all due reverence to 
Mrs. Best, once Countess of Macclesfield. By Bichard Savage, 
son of the late Earl Bivers. London : printed for T. WorrsJl, 
1728." 
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continuous, and editions were multiplied with un- 
usual rapidity.* His mother was then at Bath, 
where she could not conceal herself from observa- 
tion ; and as the reputation of the poem began to 
spread, she had the mortification of hearing it 
repeated in all the public places. She could 
neither enter the assembly-rooms, nor cross the 
walks, without being saluted vrith some lines from 
**The Bastard." The persecution became so in- 
tolerable at last, that she fled from Bath, to hide 
herself among the crowds of London, t 

Upon the death of Lawrence Eusden, the poet- 
laureate, in 1730, Savage excited all the interest 
he could command to obtain the appointment, and 
fiuch success attended his efforts that the king 
publicly announced his intention of bestowing it 
upon him. But the office chanced to be within 
the patronage of the lord chamberlain, who, 
either in ignorance of the king's intention, or 
not approving of it, conferred the laurel and its 
accompanying emoluments upon Colley Gibber. 
Baffled once again in his suit to fortune, Savage 
resolved on an appeal to the queen, and on her 
birthday published a short poem in the character 

* " The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Savage with 
the utmost devotion of heart, and referred to by him as an incon« 
testable proof of a general acknowledgment of his abilities. 
It was, indeed, the only prodnction of which he could justly boast 
a general reception/' — Johnson. 

t The poem is not one from which extracts can weU be made 
in a book intended puerU virginihus que. One line, however, may 
be transcribed, as it has become proverbial — 

'* No tenth transmitter of a foolish face." 
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of "Volunteer Laureate." This time he hit his 
mark. A few days after the appearance of his 
verses, he received a present of £50, and a gracious 
message from Queen Caroline, through Lord North 
and Guildford, to this effect : — " That her Majesty- 
was highly pleased with the verses ; that she took 
particularly kind his lines there relating to the king ; 
that he had permission to write annually on the 
same subject; and that he should yearly receive 
the like present, till something better (which was 
her Majesty's intention) could be done for him." 
After this he was allowed to present one of his 
annual poems to her Majesty, had the honour 
of kissing her hand, and met with a very favour- 
able reception. It was not without a strong re- 
monstrance from Gibber that he assumed the dis- 
tinction of " Volunteer Laureate." He was informed 
that the title of "laureate " was a mark of honour 
conferred by the king, from whom all honour is 
derived, and that no man, therefore, had a right 
to bestow it upon himself; that he might with 
equal propriety style himself a volunteer lord or 
volunteer baronet. Savage, however, disregarded 
an argument which was obviously dictated by 
interest, and continued to write his annual poems 
under his self-imposed title. That they were 
worth the money the queen paid for them cannot 
be asserted; commonplace themes are treated in 
rhyming commonplace. Here is a specimen : — 



** Ye spirits bright that ether rove, 
That breathe the vernal soul of lore; 
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I 



Bid health descend in balmy dews, 

And life in every gale diffuse ; 
That give the flowers to shine, the birds to sing ; 
Oh, glad this natal day, the prime of Spring ! 

" The virgin snowdrop just appears. 
Her golden head the croons rear 9, 
The flowery tribe, profuse and gay. 
Spread to the soft, inviting ray. 
So arts shall bloom by Carolina's smile. 
So shall her fame waft fragrance o'er the isle. 

*^ The warblers various, sweet and clear, 
From bloomy sprays salute the year. 
O Muse, awake, ascend and sing ! 
Hail the fair rival of the Spring ! 

To woodland honours woodland hymns belong ; 

To her, the pride of arts, the Muse's song ! 

" Kind, as of late her clement sway. 

The season sheds a tepid ray. 

The storms of Boreas rave no more ; 

The storms of faction cease to roar. 
At vernal suns as wintry tempests cease. 
She, lovely power, smiles faction into peace." 



Here are twenty-four lines for £50, or rather 
more than £2 per Kne — a rate of remuneration 
of which^ I am free to assert, the material is not 
worthy. 

Savage obtained nothing more from the queen 
than his annual pension, and this in itself was 
sufficient to have kept him above the reach of 
want, if he could have learned to control his 
passions, and observe a calm sobriety of conduct. 
But it was very far from satisfying the needs or 
wishes of one who had never been wont to deny 
any of his appetites the gratification they solicited. 



i 
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and who was withheld only' by lack of means or 
credit from participating in every pleasure that 
fell within his reach. His conduct with regard to 
his pension was, we are told, very peculiar. No 
sooner was it in his hands, than he vanished from 
the sight of all his acquaintance, and from all 
the inquiries that friendship or curiosity could 
make after him. After a while he reappeared, 
penniless as before ; but he never informed even 
those whom he seemed to regard most strongly 
where he had been concealed, nor was his secret 
ever discovered. That he exhausted his money in 
vulgar profligacy cannot be doubted. 

His wit and address, still unimpaired by a long 
course of self-indulgence, continued to raise up 
friends who were sincerely anxious to deliver him 
from the thraldom of continual indigence ; and 
they addressed themselves to Sir Eobert Walpole 
with so much effect, that the minister promised him 
the next place that should become vacant of a 
value not exceeding £200 a year. It was the 
promise, he added, not of a minister to a petitioner, 
but of a friend to his friend. Encouraged by this 
first gleam of good fortune. Savage resolved to 
court the patronage of the Prince of Wales, and 
withdrew to Eichmond for the purpose of composing 
a poem to be offered to the prince's acceptance, 
" On Public Spirit with regard to Public Works." 
It contains some tolerable passages, but nowhere 
reaches any very high standard of excellence. The 
following lines are among the best : — 
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" On plains now bare shall gardens wave their groves ; 
While settling songsters woo their feathered loyea. 
Where pathless woods no grateful openings knew. 
Walks tempt the step, and vistas coort the view. 
See the parterre confess expansive day, 
The grot, elosive of the noon-tide ray. 
Up yon g^een slope a length of terrace lies, 
Whence gradual landscapes fade in distant skies. 
Now the bine lake reflected heaven displays ; 
Now darkens, regularly wild, the maze. 
Urns, obelisks, fanes, statues intervene ; 
Now centre, now commence, or end the scene. 
Lo, prond alcoves ! lo, soft sequestered bowers I 
Betreats of social or of stndious hours ! 
Bank above rank here shapely greens ascend ; 
There others natively grotesque depend. 
The rude, the delicate, unmingled tell 
How Art would Nature, Nature Art excel ; 
And how, while these their rival charms impart, 
Art brightens Nature, Nature brightens Art. 
Thus, in the various yet harmonious space. 
Blend order, symmBiacj, and force, and grace.'* 

No princely favour rewarded this effort of 
Savage's ill-regulated muse^ and as for the patronage 
of the public, it is enough to say that only seventy- 
two copies were sold. The reader, perhaps, will 
be disposed to think that the sale was commen- 
surate with the merits of the poem. 

Years did not bring to Savage any control over 
his passions, nor did experience convince him of 
the folly of indulging them. No sooner did he re- 
ceive the queen's annual gift, than he withdrew, as 
I have said, to his obscure retreat — to emerge when 
he had exhausted his suppUes, and return to his 
former distress. For a considerable portion of the 
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year he seems to have lived " by chance ; " indebted 
for his meals to the careless bounty of his ac^^uaint- 
ances ; lodging as much by accident as he dined ; 
and passing the night in mean houses set open for 
the reception of casual wanderers, or in squalid 
cellars among the most depraved and degraded of 
the lowest classes ; and, when he could not afford 
even the trivial expense of these miserable shelters, 
roaming the inhospitable streets until he was weary, 
and lying down in the summer upon " a bulk," or 
in the winter, with wretches as poor as himself, 
among the ashes of a glass-house.* " In this 
manner," exclaims the novelist, "was passed those 
days and those nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated speculations, useful 
studies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in 
a cellar, or in a glass-house, among thieves and 
beggars, was to be found the author of * The Wan- 
derer,' a man of exalted sentiments, extensive views, 
and curious observations ; the man whose remarks 
on life might have assisted the statesman, whose 
ideas of virtue might have enlightened the moralist, 
whose eloquence might have influenced senates, and 
whose delicacy might have polished courts." 

Savage's life was marred by the erroneous direc- 
tion of his ambition ; from first to last, he could 
conceive of nothing higher than admission to the 
<5ircles of the affluent and luxurious, where the re- 

* This appears to have been, in Savage's time, a favonrite 
resort of the homeless. Defoe represents his hero, "Captain 
Jack," as seeking, with his companions, the welcome warmth of 
the glasB.honse fires. • 
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sponsibilities of life are ignored, and its duties set 
aside. He had frequent opportunities of well-doing- 
and well-being in an honourable position; of 
carving out a career for himself; of finding his 
place and keeping it ; but he suffered them, one by 
one, to escape his grasp. Now, we have heard 
much cheap rhetoric expended on that wise pas- 
sage in the Church Catechism, in which, as part of 
our obligation towards our neighbour, we are en- 
joined to do our duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call us. This, we are 
told, is false doctrine, and if acted upon, would 
crush man's mental and moral energies. It is not, 
however, the class or social position of a man 
which makes or mars him, but the way in which he 
does his work. By remaining in his own class he 
may do much to pull it up higher, to elevate and 
purify it through the influence of his example ; in 
a new class it is probable and possible that he him- 
self will be pulled down. Society suffers severely 
nowadays from the unrest that pervades every 
class : the mania for fashion, or wealth, or rank ; 
the craving after, and devotion to, the things of this 
world. No one will dispute that an honourable 
ambition is one of the impulses of a brave, strong 
intellect ; but then it should be an ambition to do 
with all our might the work that lies directly to our 
hands, and if that work be so done^-done with 
honesty and grace and becoming fidelity — it cannot 
fail to raise us in the estimation of our fellow-men, 
while it will satisfy the voice of our own conscience. 
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" The first thing we ought to do is to elevate our 
vocation, and see that better results come from it." 
That is the special and characteristic work to which 
we should address our highest energies. And we 
shall best elevate ourselves and our vocation by 
an assiduous cultivation of the beautiful, by trans- 
fusing it into our thoughts and aspirations, by 
bringing its radiance to bear upon and light up 
the duties of our daily life. We may pursue what- 
soever is pure and true and honest, while still 
** keeping our place ; " nay, that pursuit will fill us 
with a great contentment — ^will encourage us to make 
the best of our position, and to elicit all its abun- 
dant capabilities, so that our names shall never be 
entered upon the dreary record of " men who have 
failed," our careers never included among "wrecked 
lives." 

In this connection I may quote some wise words 
of a living writer : — " People prate about heroes, 
but one sometimes sees a simple, commonplace 
man, with nothing either grand or clever about 
him, who, did we only know it, is more worthy the 
name of hero than many a conqueror of a city. 
Ay, though all the dream-palaces of his youth may 
have crumbled down ; or, like the Arabs, he may 
have had to build and live in a poor little hut under 
the ruins of temples that might have been. But 
One beyond us all knows the story of this pathetic 
' might-have-been,' and has pity upon it — ^the pity 
that, unlike man's, wounds not, only strengthens 
and heals. For, after all, patience is very strong. 
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Making a mistake in the outset of life is like begin- 
ning to wind a skein of silk at the wrong end. It 
gives us infinite trouble, and perhaps is in a tangle 
half through, but it often gets smooth and straight 
before the close. Thus, many a man has so con- 
quered himself, for duty's sake, that the work he 
originally hated, and therefore did ill, he gets in 
time to do well, and consequently to like. In the 
catalogue of success and failure, could such be ever 
truthfully written, it would be curious to note those 
who had succeeded in what they had no mind to, 
and failed in that which they considered their 
especial vocation. A man's vocation is that to 
which he is ' called,' only sometimes he mistakes 
the voice calling. But the voice of duty there is no 
mistaking, nor its response in the strong heart, the 
patient mind, the contented spirit — especially the 
latter, which, while striving to the utmost against 
what is not inevitable, when once it is proved to 
be inevitable, accepts it as such, and struggles no 
more. Still, to do this requires not only human 
courage, but superhuman faith ; the acknowledg- 
ment of a Will diviner than ours, to which we must 
submit, and, in the mere act of submission, find 
consolation and reparation." 

Of the lofty spirit which breathes in the foregoing 
passage Eichard Savage knew nothing. He never 
listened to the voice of duty; the Divine Will was 
never present in his thoughts ; he went on his wild 
and wayward course, forgetful of everything but the 
pleasure or necessity of the present moment. Self- 
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respect, which has saved so many from ruin, and 
to some extent supplied the place of more exalted 
motives, he cast to the winds. Whoever made his 
acquaintance, for the shortest possible period, was 
immediately exposed to his importunity for a small 
loan, which the frequency of the request made in 
time considerable, and, consequently, learned to 
avoid him. He seemed to suffer no shame from 
this unblushing mendicancy ; he received pecuniary 
favours without compunction as without gratitude. 
If the kindness of those made conversant with his 
distresses induced them to receive him into their 
families, he speedily disgusted them by the irregu- 
larity of his habits and the inordinateness of his 
pretensions. He refused to confine himself to the 
order of the household ; would turn night into day 
and day into night, retiring to bed when his enter- 
tainer sat down to breakfast. He would allow 
nothing to be regarded but revelry and amusement ; 
he seemed the very spirit of anarchy, before whom 
vanished all regularity, all peace, and, it may be 
added, all decorous and wholesome enjoyment. To 
supply him with money was hopeless ; he no sooner 
saw himself possessed of a sum sufficient to set binn 
free from care for a day than his luxurious pro- 
pensities returned. When once he had entered a 
tavern, or engaged in a scheme of pleasure, he re- 
fused to withdraw until compelled by want of means. 
That society bore so long with a man of so many 
vices and so few merits is the wonder ; but at last it 
did weary of him, and closed its doors against him. 
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One is apt to think that there must have been some 
strain of madness in his temperament ; for he was 
something more than profligate, he was irrational. 
Or it may be that he nursed a diseased egotism, 
and gloried in setting at defiance all social laws, all 
established decencies, all those conventionaKties 
which assist the easy working of the social machine. 
Or it may be that all was done in bravado, with a 
deliberate intention to deceive those about him ; that 
while he thus ruffled it in public, he was secretly 
consumed with anguish of soul, and could maintain 
the illusion of life only by an ostentation of self- 
indulgence. 

What a career! What a waste of natural 
capacity and experience and acquired knowledge ! 
A great poet Savage could never have been, but he 
was a man of considerable talents of observation 
and reflection, who might have made his mark in 
the literature of his country if he could have sub- 
mitted to a steady discipline, and have condescended 
to practise the old-world virtues of diligence, 
patience, and perseverance. But he threw away 
his abilities, his opportunities, himself. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a life more wretched. Think of its 
swift alternations of coarse luxury and bitter want ; 
of its abject degradation ; of its low sensuality ; of 
its daily alarms ; of its nightly terrors ; of its skulk- 
ings from creditors ; of its sponging upon reluctant 
patrons; of its mean expedients; of its actual, 
ever-present necessities ; of its abandonment of all 
truth, all love, all honour, all hope. If he were 
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indeed the impostor that some imagine him to have 
been, how dearly he paid for the deception ! The 
utmost rigour of the law could not have punished 
him as he punished himself. 

At the death of Queen Caroline, in 1738, his pen- 
sion lapsed, and no entreaties of his could induce 
Sir Eobert Walpole to renew it. Nor is it easy to 
see what claim he had upon any such recognition, 
inasmuch as he had frequently assailed the minis- 
ter, and was always ready to sting the hand that 
did him a kindness. Yet, in the lowest depth of 
his distress, emerged what Johnson calls the insur- 
mountable obstinacy of his spirit, or what I should 
prefer to call the foolish extravagance of his 
egotism : his clothes were worn out, and he re- 
ceived notice that, at a certain coffee-house, some 
raiment and some linen had been left for his ac- 
ceptance. The person who sent them had the deli- 
cacy to conceal his name, that he might be spared 
the expression of a gratitude which would hardly 
have been sincere. But, generous as was the offer, 
it was made "with some neglect of ceremonies,'* 
which this poor creature so strongly resented that he 
refused the gift, nor would he enter the house until 
the clothes intended for him had been removed. 

It gives one a higher opinion of the long-suffering 
charity and unselfish good nature of one's fellows, 
when one finds that, after all his acts of insolence, 
disorder, and profligacy. Savage still found friends 
willing to provide him with a small competence, if 
he would but promise to purge himself of his worse 
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humours. He was offered an allowance of £60 a 
year, to be raised by subscription, on condition that 
he retired into Wales, where, on that sum, he could 
live decently and even comfortably. This offer, says 
Johnson, he gladly accepted, though with intentions 
very different from those of his friends ; for while 
they proposed that he should finally abandon the 
temptations of London, and spend the remainder 
of his life at Swansea, he designed only to seize the 
opportunity which this scheme offered, of retreating 
for a short time while he prepared a new play for 
the stage, and his other works for the press, and 
then returning to London to produce his tragedy, 
and live splendidly upon the profits of his Uterary 
labours. While the plan was maturing, his friends 
instructed him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be secure from his 
creditors, and they sent him for his support a 
guinea every Monday morning. Alas ! the poor 
profligate, after his usual manner, spent it before 
the next morning, and for the rest of the week 
trusted to the scraps flung by the hand of a con- 
temptuous charity. 

At length the subscription was raised. Pope the 
poet contributing nearly one-half (£20). Savage 
made many professions of amendment, took leave 
of his friends with tenderness, and, with fifteen 
guineas in his pocket, left London in July, 1789. 
It was supposed that nothing more would be heard 
of bim until he reached Swansea. But a letter, 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure. 
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l)rought the unwelcome intelligence that he was 
still on the road, had exhausted his funds, and 
could proceed no further without a remittance. 
This was sent, and he made his way to Bristol. 
There he remained for some days before proceeding 
to Swansea, the place which had been fixed for his 
residence. 

He lived in Wales for about a year, and at- 
tempted, but not very successfully, to open up a 
subscription for his works. Meantime, by his in- 
judicious letters to his friends in London, he pro- 
voked so much irritation that many of them refused 
to continue their contributions, and his yearly 
allowance dwindled down to little more than the 
£20 generously paid by Pope. Dr. Johnson is very 
severe upon the conduct of those "who took away 
what they had promised," but he omits the fact 
that Savage made no pretence of observing the 
conditions on which the promise had been made. 
He speaks of him as " a lion in the toils ; '' but the 
toils were entirely of his own weaving, and the 
lion, as later naturalists have proved, is but a 
sorry animal after all. It may be that the world 
is not very generous towards failure ; but Savage's 
failures had been condoned not once, or twice, or 
thrice, but many times, and they were failures 
caused by his own errors, his want of conscientious- 
ness, his contempt of the rules of ordinary morality, 
not by any of those accidents of fortune which some- 
times prevail against the most patient and bravest 
spirit. 
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About the beginning of 1741 he reappeared in 
Bristol, where, as his faults and follies were not 
fully known, he met, at first, with a cordial re- 
ception. " He was not only caressed and treated, 
but had a collection made for him of about £30, 
with which it had been happy if he had im- 
mediately departed for London; but his negli- 
gence did not suffer him to consider that such 
proofs of kindness were not often to be expected, 
and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effect of novelty, and might, pro- 
bably, be every day less ; and therefore he took 
no care to improve the happy time, but was en- 
couraged by one favour to hope for aiiother, till 
at length generosity was exhausted and officiousnes^ 
wearied." 

His distress speedily increased. Without money 
he could not decently clothe himself; without 
decent clothing he could not appear at the tables 
of those who still granted their hospitality in 
return for the pleasure of his conversation. Unable 
to procure even the necessaries of life, he wandered 
about the town in quest of a dinner which he did 
not always obtain. To complete his misery, he 
was hunted by the officers of the law, at the insti- 
gation of creditors whose long-tried patience had 
given way. To avoid them, he kept his bed for 
the greater part of the day, stealing out under the 
cover of night to importune an acquaintance, and 
slinking back to his garret before morning, to 
repeat, next day, the same melancholy process^ 
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He endured at this time the worst extremity of 
need, and often fasted so long that he was seized 
with attacks of faintness, and was unable to bear 
the smell of meat until his stomach had been 
stimulated by a cordial. While lingering in this 
abyss of wretchedness, he received a remittance of 
five pounds from London, with which he purchased 
a decent coat in order to return to the metropolis ; 
but, unhappily, he spent the balance of his money 
at a favourite tavern. Thus he was again con- 
fined to Bristol, where he was daily hunted by 
bailiffs. Once more the poor wretch found an 
indulgent friend, who sheltered him in his house, 
though at the usual inconvenience which attended 
such hospitality ; for he could be persuaded neither 
to go to bed in the night, nor rise in the day. How 
long this respite lasted I do not know, but when 
it came to an end he returned to his garret in 
an obscure inn, still cherishing a hope of setting 
out in a few days for London. But on the 10th of 
January, 174f , having been at supper with two of 
his friends, he was arrested, on his return to his 
lodgings, for a debt of about eight pounds, which 
he owed at a coffee-house, and was conducted to the 
house of a sheriff's officer. The letter in which he 
narrated his misfortune to one of the gentlemen 
with whom he had supped is so curious a psycho- 
logical study that I am unwilling to omit it, not- 
withstanding its length. It is difficult, after 
reading it, to decide how far he deceived others 
or deceived himself. The last paragraph is an 
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illustration either of the most extraordinary self- 
delusion or the most insolent hypocrisy : — 

*' It was not a little unfortunate for me that I 
spent yesterday's evening with you; because the 
hour hindered me from entering on my new lodging ; 
however, I have now got one, but such an one as I 
believe nobody would choose. 

'^ I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Bead, just as 
I was going upstairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but 
taken in so private a manner, that I believe nobody 
at the White Lion is apprised of it ; though I let 
the officers know the strength, or rather weakness, 
of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmost 
civility; and even when they conducted me to- 
confinement, it was in such a manner, that I verily 
beheve I could have escaped, which I would rather^ 
be ruined than have done, notwithstanding the 
whole amount of my finances was but threepence 
halfpenny. 

" III the first place, I must insist that you will 

industriously conceal this from Mrs. S s, because 

I would not have her good-nature sufifer that pain 
which, I know, she would be apt to feel on this 
occasion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear sir, by all the ties 
of friendship, by no means to have one uneasy 
thought on my account; but to have the same 
pleasantry of countenance and unruffled serenity 
of mind, which (God be praised !) I have in this» 
and have had in a much severer calamity. Further- 
more, I charge you, if you value my friendship as 
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truly as I do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, 
the least resentment against Mrs. Bead. I believe 
she has ruined me, but I freely forgive her ; and 
(though I mil never more have any intimacy with 
her) I would, at a due distance, rather do her 
an act of good, than ill-will. Lastly (pardon the 
expression), I absolutely command you not to offer 
me any pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting 
me any from any one of your friends. At another 
time, or on any other occasion, you may, dear 
friend, be well assured, I would rather write to 
you in the submissive style of a request, than that 
of a peremptory command. 

"However, that iliy truly valuable friend may 
not think I am too proud to ask a favour, let me 
intreat you to let me have your boy to attend me 
for this day, not only for the sake of saving me the 
expense of porters, but for the delivery of some 
letters to people whose names I would not have 
known to strangers. 

" The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to 
the Almighty that though He has thought fit to 
visit me (on my birth-night) with ajQ3iction, yet 
(such is His great goodness !) my affliction is not 
without alleviating circumstances. I murmur not ; 
but am all resigned to the Divine Will. As to the 
world, I hope that I shall be endued by Heavei^ 
with that presence of mind, that serene dignity in 
misfortilne, that constitutes the character of a true 
nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of coronets ; 
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a nobility arising from the just principles of 
philosophy, refined and exalted by those of Chris- 
tianity." 

On such a letter — if we remember the character 
and career of the writer— his greedy importunity, 
his low profligacy, his indifference to the rights of 
others, his perpetual violation of the ordinary laws 
of morality — no comment will be needed. 

The debt for which he had been arrested was so 
small that, no doubt, some one of his friends or 
acquaintances would have discharged it but for 
the certainty that the poor creature would have 
been immediately re-arrested at the suit of some 
other creditor. He was, however, assisted to 
remove from the sheriff-officer's to Newgate, where 
he was treated by the prison-keeper with extra- 
ordinary liberality; was supported by him at his 
own table, without any certainty of recompense; 
was allowed a room to himself, where he could 
pursue his studies undisturbed; was suffered to 
stand at the prison-door, and was sometimes taken 
out into the fields. On the whole. Savage was 
probably happier at this time than at any other 
during his chequered career ; and was free from 
that anxiety about the morrow which his con- 
stitutional levity could not wholly repress. His 
abundant leisure was devoted to the composition 
of a satirical poem, entitled " London and Bristol 
Delineated," in which he proposed to revenge him- 
self upon the people of Bristol for not having 
appreciated his merits at his own standard, and 
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for checking the generosity which he had done 
nothing to deserve. A few lines will illustrate the 
spirit in which it was written : — 

** In a dark bottom sunk, Bristol now, 
With native malice, lift thy lowering brow ! . • • 
All fair, all snng, to yon proud hall invite, 
To feast all strangers ape an air polite ! 
From Cambria drain'd, or England's western coast. 
Not elegant, yet costly banquets boast ! 
Bevere, or seem the stranger to revere ; 
Praise, fawn, profess, be all things bnt sincere. . . . 
Boast petty courts, where 'stead of fluent ease, 
Of cited precedents and learned pleas ; , 
'Stead of sage counsel in the dubious cause. 
Attorneys, chattering wild, burlesque the laws. . . . 
Try misdemeanours ! — all thy wiles employ. 
Not to chastise th' offender, but destroy ; 
Bid the huge lawless fine his fate foretell ; 
Bid it beyond his crime and fortune swell ; 
Gut off from service due to kindred blood. 
To private welfare and to public good. 
Pitied by all, but thee, he sentenced lies ; 
Imprison'd languishes, imprisoned dies." 

Savage's time in prison, according to Johnson, 
was spent for the most part in study, or in receiv- 
ing visits; but sometimes he descended to lower 
amusements, and diverted himself in the kitchen 
with the conversation of the criminals. It was not 
pleasing to him, adds his biographer, to be much 
without company ; and though he was very capable 
of a judicious choice, he was often contented with 
the first that offered. For this he was sometimes 
jeproved by his friends who found him surrounded 
with felons: but the reproof was on that, as on 
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other occasions, thrown away; he continued to 
gratify himself, and to set very little value on the 
opinions of others. It must be owned that even 
the partiaUty of Johnson is unable to furnish a very 
pleasing character of the man whom he honoured 
with his friendship. 

When he had been six months in confinement, 
he received from Mr. Pope, who had been the most 
generous and constant of his friends, a letter em- 
bodying a charge of atrocious ingratitude, written 
in the warm terms dictated by sudden resentment. 
Henley, the quack and mountebank, " Orator Hen- 
ley '* as he styled himself, had mentioned, in one 
of his long rhodomontading advertisements, " Pope's 
treatment of Savage." Not unnaturally Pope sup- 
posed that Savage had made some secret complaint 
to Henley, and he was therefore gravely indignant. 
Savage in reply solemnly protested his innocence, 
and appeared much disturbed at the accusation. 
A few days later he was seized with a pain in his- 
back and side, which, as it was not violent, no one 
suspected of being dangerous ; but, growing daily 
more weak and dejected, on the 25th of July he 
confined himself to his room. Symptoms of fever 
made their appearance, and though they became 
formidable he was in no condition to obtain medical 
assistance. The last time the keeper saw him was 
on the Slst of Jtdy ; when Savage, noticing that he 
stood by his bedside, said, with profound earnest- 
ness : — " I have something to say to you, sir." But 
after a pause he moved his hand with a melancholy 
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gesture, and finding himself unable to recall what 
he wanted to communicate, exclaimed: — "'Tis 
gone!** Soon after the keeper left him, and the 
next morning, August 1st, 1743, he died. 

Such was the life and death of Eichard Savage ; 
a life and death which place him among the un- 
happy throng of "men who have failed.** The 
moral drawn from it by Johnson is characteristic. 
" This relation,** he says, " will not be wholly with- 
out its use, if those who languish under any part 
of his sufferings shall be enabled to fortify their 
patience by reflecting, that they feel only those 
afflictions from which the abilities of Savage did 
not exempt him; or those who, in confidence of 
superior capacities or attainments, disregarded the 
common maxims of life, shall be reminded that 
nothing will supply the want of prudence ; and 
that negligence and irregularity, long continued, 
will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and 
genius contemptible.*' We may accept this lesson 
if, by the '* prudence ** to which Johnson refers, we 
understand that higher virtue whicji lies in the 
strict observance not only of human laws but of 
the divine commandments. Be sure your sins and 
follies will find you out ; be sure that of every blunder 
you make your, own shoulders must bear the conse- 
quences ; be sure that if you sow tares you will not 
reap wheat; and that though the wheels of God 
grind* exceeding slow, they grind exceeding small. 
If you waste your powers as Savage did, your life, 
like Savage*s, will be a failure. 
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[AuTHORiTizs. — The " Life of Richard Savage," written hy Dr, Johnson for Gave, 
the publisher of the Gentleman's Magazinet and sold for the small sum of £16, is 
the chief authority we possess, and the one which has ejitabllshed in the public 
mind the current opinion of Savage's misfortunes and abilities. It is the work, 
however, of an extravagantly partial friend, and, as piuch of its informAtion was 
supplied by Savage himself, must be acoq>ted with conaderable reserve. Notices 
of Savage occur in Sir John Hawkins's and In Boswell's memoirs of Johnson, as 
well as in the l%e Plain Dealer (edited by Aaron Hill) ; and references to him 
will be found scattered through many contemporary writers. Mr. Moy Thomas, 
in ** Notes and Queries " for 1858, examines, in four exhaustive papers, into the 
truth of Savage's narrative of his birth and early years, as furnished by tdax to 
Johnson and Aaron Hill; he decides against it, and summarily denounces Savage 
as an impostor. It will be seen that the present writer, while admitting the force 
of some of Mr. Thomas's arguments, has not been able to arrive at the same 
decisive conclusion. The quotations from Savage's poems ore mode from Ghalmers's 
edition.] 



THOMAS CHATTEKTON 

A.D. 1752-1770. 



" I thought of Chatterton, the marvellons boy, 
The sleepless sonl that perished in his pride." 

WOEDSWORTH. 

On the 20th of November, 1752, Thomas Chat- 
terton first saw the light in a small tenement at 
the back of Pyle Street School-house, Bristol. 
His father had died in the preceding August, and 
his mother was left to support this posthumous 
child and a daughter, who was about two years 
older, by her own unaided industry. For this 
purpose she conducted a small girls' school, and 
in her spare hours plied an assiduous needle; 
but she could do little more with all her efforts 
than avoid the worst straits of poverty. When 
her boy had reached his fifth year, she sent him to 
the school in Pyle Street over which his father had 
formerly presided. The master, however, was un- 
able to detect the quick intellect that worked silently 
within the child's brain, and because he showed 
no aptitude for the dull routine then in vogue in 
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such schools, dismissed him as a supreme dunce. 
A Mrs. Edkins, who resided with his mother, tells 
us that such was the opinion of him generally en- 
tertained, owing to his " singularities." *' Until he 
was six years and a half old,'* she says, " he was 
thought an absolute fool." This unfavourable judg- 
ment seems to have been wholly based upon his 
dislike to the elements of education, which were 
then presented in a most unattractive form. For 
we learn, on other authority, that he had a strong 
thirst for pre-eminence, and before he was five 
years old, would always preside over his play- 
mates as their master, and they his hired ser- 
vants ; also, that he was remarkable for his in- 
genuity, and that whatever was out of order was 
invariably entrusted to his hands to be set aright. 
He seems to have had strange paroxysms of 
melancholy, — due, probably, to some constitutional 
derangement, — ^in which he would sit alone, and 
cry for hours, apparently for no special cause. 
Once his mother was provoked to exclaim : — "When 
will this stupidity cease ? '* And Mrs. Edkins felt 
it incumbent to add : — " I wish your father was 
alive ; he would manage you ! " To which, with 
a start, the boy replied : — " I wish he was ! '* He 
sighed deeply, and spoke no more for a long time. 
At seven years old he was tenderly sensible of 
every one's distresses, and would frequently sit 
musing in a seeming stupor. At length the tears 
would start, one by one, down his cheeks, "for 
which his mother, thinking to rouse him, some- 
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times gave him a gentle slap, and told him he 
was foolish ; and when asked what he cried for, 
he would say, * Sister beat me, that's all ' " — ^in 
this simple way endeavouring to escape the ques- 
tions of his tormentors. Evidently he was a boy 
of impressionable temperament, with a strain of 
waywardness in his nature; a boy who required 
<;areful training and tender vigilance, and the lov- 
ing oversight of some one who could have given 
him intelligence and sympathy, while ruling him 
with a firm hand. Unfortunately, this he did not 
find ; nor was any prudent effort ever made to cor- 
rect the obvious moral deficiencies of his character. 
His mother did not neglect his intellectual 
growth. Observing that his attention was caught 
by the illuminated capitals of an old musical 
manuscript in French which she was on the 
point of tearing up, she conceived the idea of 
making use of them to teach him his letters; 
and afterwards he learned to read from an old 
black-letter Testament or Bible. Thenceforward 
his progress was rapid, and he soon became so 
6ager for books that he read from the moment 
he waked, which was early, until he went to bed, 
unless his mother interfered. At eight years old, 
he was sent to Colston's " Charity," " the Bluecoat 
School of Bristol," where he was taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, at the rate of nine hours 
' a day in summer, and seven in winter. The spell 
which had fettered his mental energies was now 
broken. He read eagerly and indiscriminately; 
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borrowing books from friends or a circulating^ 
library; so that before he was twelve he had 
studied upwards of seventy volumes, chiefly his- 
tory and divinity. His absorption in his work 
was often so profound that he lost all conscious- 
ness of what was going on around him. He 
delighted to retire to his dull little garret with 
his books, his papers, and drawing materials; 
and he seems early to have amused himself with 
the imitation of old manuscripts, his implements 
consisting of " a great piece of ochre in a brown 
pan, pounce-bags full of charcoal dust, and a 
bottle of black-lead powder.'* Altogether, he was 
a puzzle to his mother and a wonder to his neigh- 
bours. They did not understand him, but they 
had a dim idea he was not as other boys. His 
amusements were not less a subject of surprise 
than his passion for reading. What was to be 
said or thought of a boy who spent his leisure 
hours in the interior of an ancient church ? That 
this church, — dedicated to St. Mary, and situated 
on Eedcliffe Hill, opposite the house to which his 
mother had removed, — that this church of St. 
Mary Eedcliflfe was one of the noblest of England's 
noble parochial churches; that its stately tower 
and beautiful Lady chapel, its " long-drawn aisles " 
and pillared nave, its richly groined roof and em- 
blazoned windows, were ** things of beauty,'* which 
filled the artist's eye with admiration, — was nothing • 
to them, suggested nothing to their ordinary minds, 
and they were imable to account for the delight 
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with which the boy Chatterton lingered within its 
walls. As for him, the genivs loci woke his 
slumbering imagination ; it stirred the poetic im- 
pulse which had hitherto lain dormant within 
him. He was never weary of contemplating the 
sweep of the bold ^arches, the carved capitals of 
the shapely columns, the glowing colours that 
blazed in the lofty windows. 

The monuments and sculptures he studied with 
an almost devout diligence, and we cannot doubt 
that to each his quick fancy soon attached a com- 
plete history. He sees there the altar-tomb of the 
celebrated William Canynge, merchant and mayor 
of Bristol in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 
IV., and a great benefactor to the church, and of 
his wife Joan. Close by lies the merchant-prince's 
purse-bearer, an angel supporting his head, and at 
his feet his dog with a large bone in its paws. 
Near at hand, a plain grave-stone, decorated only 
with a large knife and strainer, covers the dust 
of one of his servants, supposed to be the cook ; 
while another, with an incised cross, is reputed 
to commemorate his brewer. There is also an 
altar-tomb, with an effigy, which tradition declares 
to be that of Canynge in his later character as 
" Dean of Westbury." Under the great window of 
the north transept rests the figure of a knight in 
full armour, cross-legged, and with folded palms ; 
said to represent Eobert de Berkeley, Lord of Bed- 
. minster and Eedcliffe, whose armorial bearings, 
as weU as those of other benefactors of the church, 
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are sculptured on crosses in the north aisle of the 
nave. Other benefactors are similarly comme- 
morated in sculpture or painted glass ; while the 
walls and floor abound in fine engraved brasses of 
knights whose ^^ good swords are rust/' of dames 
whose beauty has long ago passed away, of judges 
whose wisdom is now forgotten. One of the pillars, 
we may add, bears the armour and banners of the 
great seaman of the Dutch wars. Admiral Sir 
William Penn. 

The boy Chatterton when he first repaired to 
Colston's is described as a cheerful child, with a 
round face, rosy, dimpled cheeks, flaxen hair, and 
clear, intelligent grey eyes. In his eleventh year 
we get a picture of him as, attired in the grotesque 
Bluecoat School garb, he would take his stand 
on the steps of the church, and recite poetry to 
his favourite schoolfellows. At this early age 
he began to essay the composition of verse; and 
it is curious, as an illustration of character, that 
almost his first productions were of a satirical 
cast, and marked by a tone of assured superiority 
very unusual in a boy of eleven years old. Some 
excuse for their ill-nature may be found in the 
circumstances in which they originated. A church- 
warden, named Joseph Thomas, of the old white- 
wash-and-putty school of churchwardens/ had 
introduced a dull decorousness of uniformity into 
St. Mary's churchyard, sweeping away old family 
monuments that shocked his idea of pattern regu- 
larity without compunction, and, as a crowning 
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proof of ignorance, levelling a beantifol ancient 
cross which is noticed by William of Worcester 
as early as 1480. This act of Vandalism was 
sharply censured by the boy-satirist in some lines 
beginning : — 

*' The night was cold, the wind waa high. 
And stars bespangled all the sky ; 
Ohnrohwarden Joe had laid him down, 
And slept secnre on bed of down 3 
Bnt still the pleasing hope of gain, 
That never left his active brain. 
Exposed the churchyard to his view, 
That seat of treasure wholly new. 
' Pull down that cross,' he quickly cried. 
The mason instantly complied : 
When lo ! behold the golden prize 
Appears : joy sparkles in his eyes." 

The fluency of the child-poet*s verse is remark- 
able, and attests his possession of a natural ear 
for rhythm. It is equally noticeable in an earlier 
production, written when he was but ten years of age, 
and published in a newspaper then of some repute, 
Felix Farley's Journal, on January 8, 1763. It is 
entitled "On the Last Epiphany; or, Christ's 
Coming to Judgment " : — 

" Behold ! just coming from above, 
The Judge, with majesty and love ! 
The sky divides and rolls away 
To admit Him thro' the realms of day ! 
The sun, astonish'd, hides its face ; 
The moon and stars with wonder gaze 
At Jesu's bright superior rays ; 
Dread lightnings flash, and thunders roax^ 
And shake the earth and briny shore ; 
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The trumpet sonnds at Heaven's command^ 

And pierceth thro' the sea and land ; 

The dead in each now hear the voice ; 

The sinners fear, and saints rejoice ; 

For now the awf nl hour is come 

When every tenant of the tomb 

Must rise, and take his everlasting doom.'^ 

In his third effort, " Apostate Will," he resnined 
the satirist's pen, and drew, with sharp, bold lines, 
the portrait of a hypocrite, who had endeavoured 
to make the religious profession a step to worldly 
advancement : — 

" In days of old, when Wesley's power 
Gather' d new strength by every honr. 
Apostate Will, just sunk in trade, 
Besolv'd his bargain should be made ;. 
Then straight to Wesley he repairs, 
And pnts on grave and solemn airs ; 
Then thns the pious man addrest : 

* Good sir, I think your doctrine best ; 
Your servant will a Wesley be, 
Therefore thy principles teach me.' 
The preacher then instructions gave 
How he in this world should behave : 
He hears, assents, and gives a nod. 
Says every word's the word of God. 
Then lifting his dissembling eyes, 

* How blessed is the sect ! ' he cries ; 

* Nor Bingham, Young, nor Stillingfleet, 
Shall make me from this sect retreat.' " 

The allusion to the three controversial divines 
does not necessarily imply that the boy had read 
their learned folios, but it shows that he had 
attained a knowledge of their value and position as 
authorities ; and it is certain that few boys of eleven. 
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even in our own days of high-preseure education, 
would be able to say who Bingham, Young, and 
Stillingfleet were, or to justify their claims to 
respect- Apostate Will thrives for some time as 
a Methodist : — 

" He- was a preacher, and what not, 
As long as money could be got : 
He*d oft profess, with holy fire, 
The labourer's worthy of his hire." 

But a "noble place" in the Church becomes 
vacant, — a sextonship or beadleship, perhaps, — 
and " no more a Methodist he'll be." Hastening 
to the curate, he exclaims : — 

" < I was a Methodist, 'tis true : 
With penitence I turn to you. 
O that it were your bounteous will 
That I the yacant place might filll 
With justice I'd myself acquit, 
Do everything that's right and fit.' 
The curate straightway gave consent — 
To take the place he quickly went. 
Accordingly he took the place, 
And kept it with dissembled grace." 

Chatterton was not happy in his Bluecoat School 
garb; he soon found that the charity did not 
provide those opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
after which he yearned. His impatient spirit 
wearied of the new system enforced upon him. 
The school hours were from seven till noon in the 
morning, and from one till five in the afternoon, 
in summer; in winter, they began at eight and 
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terminated at four. All round the year the hour 
for retiring to bed was eight, so that the young 
student had but little leisure for the pursuits lie 
loved. It may be conceived, therefore, how lie 
revelled in his Saturday half-holiday, or in the 
whole holidays given on certain saints' days. Then 
he was free to wander among the tombs of Si. 
Mary's Church, and recall the past, with all its 
famous j&gures of knight and lady, squire and 
monk; or to seek the silence and solitude of his 
little attic, and embody his dreams in spirited 
drawings upon vellum. Then it was that he first 
formed the idea of a series of poems, based on the 
ancient history of Bristol, to be written in the 
character of " Thomas Eowley, parish priest of 
St. John's, in the city of Bristowe." The idea was 
suggested, perhaps, by his researches among a pile 
of ancient documents which had long lain in the 
" Treasury House," a chamber over the north porch 
of St. Mary's Church, but had been removed by 
the poet's father to a cupboard in the Pyle Street 
School-house, and afterwards, such of them as had 
escaped destruction, transferred by his mother to 
her later residence. These documents were of a mis- 
cellaneous character ; old title-deeds and charities^ 
accounts and parish registers ; which to most boys^ 
and even to many men, would have been absolutely 
worthless, but to the imaginative Chatterton became 
an ample source of inspiration. Their dross, 
passed through the alembic of his poetic genius^ 
showed as fine gold. His ambition saw in them 
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the means by which he was to gain the renown 
he coveted. While he was still a child, a mann* 
facturer of earthenware, it is said, offered to present 
Mrs. Ghatterton's children with specimens of his 
art, and asked Thomas what device he wonld have 
upon his. "Paint me," he replied, "an angel, 
with wings and a trnmpet, to sound my name over 
the world." It was as a poet, he thought, his 
ambition might most easily be gratified ; but at first 
his views did not extend beyond the boundaries of 
Bristol city. To a boy of eleven or twelve such a 
city might well seem the world. What is remark- 
able is, that he should have chosen to appear under 
a fictitious character. I think the explanation of 
his choice is to be found in his love of the 
picturesque. It was in association with the past, 
with the pageants and knightly exercises of the old 
time, with the men and women of bygone genera« 
tions, with clarions and spears and milk-white 
steeds in gorgeous trappings, that his genius was 
strong. His poems, as we shall hereafter see, 
arrange themselves in two divisions : one contain* 
ing those which sought to reproduce the Past, the 
other those which belong to the Present. The 
superiority of the former over the latter is unani- 
mously admitted ; and this is due to the pictorial 
character with which he was enabled to invest them. 
His fancy had free play when it moved under a 
mask. And so, no doubt, the assumption of the 
garb of a parish priest of ancient Bristowe recom- 
mended itself to the passionate, reserved, wayward 
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boy as a piece of acting, which placed him on an 
ideal stage, and surrounded him with ideal scenes . 

While chiefly amusing himself with imitations of 
medisBval song, Chatterton found time to lampoon 
the head-master of Colston's School ; but none of 
these schoolboy satires have been preserved, and I 
cannot profess to think, with one of his biographers, 
that their loss is to be regretted. His first revela- 
tion of " Thomas Eowley " to the outside world 
appears to date from 1764, when, if one of his com- 
panions, named Thistlethwaite, is to be credited, 
he informed him that he was in possession of 
certain old manuscripts, which had been deposited 
in a chest in EedcUffe Church, and that he had lent 
some to Phillips, an assistant-master at Colston's. 
Soon afterwards, Thistlethwaite saw Phillips, and 
was shown a manuscript on parchment or vellum, 
which Phillips had received from Chatterton ; this 
he identified with "Elinoure and Juga," a ballad- 
poem of seven stanzas, which was not published 
until May, 1769, when it appeared in the Town and 
Country Magazine. 

Having added to the usual elementary knowledge 
gathered at school some acquaintance with music, 
drawing, and arithmetic, Chatterton was bound 
apprentice in July, 1767, to Mr. John Lambert, 
attorney, for seven years. His apprenticeship, 
however, seems to have borne a close resemblance 
to servitude, for his chief employment was to copy 
precedents, a work which frequently did not occupy 
him for more than two hours in the day. His 
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abundant leisure he filled up with assiduous 
desultory reading, and with some imperfect study 
of heraldry, archaeology, and the Old English 
speech. We are assured that his general conduct 
during his apprenticeship was " decent and regular,'* 
and the only fault alleged against him is the per- 
petration of a satire against the object of his fixed 
dislike, the head-master of Colston's, the author- 
ship of which was discovered through his oversight 
in writing it on office paper. But it is sufficiently 
evident that the boy had no strong purpose in his 
life, no high goal set before his mind, no scrupulous 
sense of duty; that his lively imagination and 
ready intellect were entirely at the mercy of a 
passionate and irregular temperament. 

It was about this time that he secured the 
patronage of Mr. William Barrett, the surgeon and 
antiquary, who, struck by the boy's precocity, 
placed his large and well-chosen library at his dis- 
posal, trafficked with hii^ for old parchments, and 
frequently conversed with him freely on literary and 
artistic subjects. He also became acquainted with 
a Mr. George Catcott, a Bristol pewterer, and with 
his partner in trade, Mr. Burgum, who became the 
victim of Chatterton's earliest imposture. Mr. 
Burgum was a self-made man, ignorant, vain, and 
credulous. Like many self-made men, his special 
weakness lay in his anxiety to connect himself with 
an ancient lineage ; but he appears to have had a 
real love of art and letters, if no correct taste in, or 
intimate knowledge of, either. Chatterton detected 
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his weakness, and hastened to play upon it ; at first, 
we conceive, in a spirit of jest and sarcasm, and with 
no intention of undertaking a prolonged imposture* 
Judge of the delight of the well-to-do pewterer, with 
his craving for " blue blood," when Ghatterton con- 
fidentially informed him that, among the parchment 
treasures of Bedcliffe Church, he had discovered an 
heraldic blazon of the De Bergham arms, and a 
pedigree which placed beyond dispute his descent 
from some of the noblest houses in England* 
Eagerly did he press for a glimpse at the precious 
document, and a few days later was gratified with 
the De Bergham quarterings emblazoned on an 
old piece of parchment about eight inches square, 
and a first instalment of the pedigree in itself, in 
Ghatterton's own handwriting, copied into a book 
of manuscript poetry composed in the antique style, 
entitled: — "Poems by Thomas Eowley, Priest of 
St. John's, in the city of Bristol, containing The 
Tournament, an Interlude, and a piece by Ganynge^ 
called the Gaoler's Bequiem." Burgum's satis- 
faction was so great that he rewarded Ghatterton 
with a crown piece.* 

It is impossible to glance at this concoction and 
not to see that it was neither more nor less than an 
indifferent practical joke, which it is very probable 
Ghatterton supposed would be at once detected. 

* To this g^t Ghatterton afterwards made satirical allnBiofL : — 

" Gods ! what would Bnrgnm give to get a name, 
And snatch his blandering dialect from shame ! 
What wonld he give to hand his memory down 
To time's remotest boondarj ? A crown ! " 
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Such an escutcheon as "Azure, three Hippopo- 
tames naisant Or ; Argent, three Fermonlxes sable ; 
Or, between a Foss dancetty sable, and two Cat-a- 
mountains ermine," he can never have supposed 
that any intelligent person would accept as genuine. 
The pedigree is also full of extravagances ; bits of 
heraldic Latin, borrowed and modified from Weaver ; 
marginal references to " Sir Johann de Leveches,'* 
'*De Lee," Ashmole, Collins, Stowe, Dugdale, 
Eouge Dragon, and *' the Eowley MSS. ; " and a 
bold assertion that the founder of the De Berg- 
hams was one Simon de Sayncte Lyze, alias 
Senliz, who came over to England with the Con- 
queror, married Matilda, daughterof Earl Waltheof 
of Northumberland ; and in 1075, after the execu- 
tion of the earl for high treason, obtained a deed 
of gift of Bergham Castle, with the title of Earl of 
Northampton ! Here was a statement the falsity of 
which could have been ascertained with the greatest 
faeiUty ; but " De Bergham " hugged his pedigree 
to his bosom, and showed no desire to make incon- 
venient inquiries. 

Encouraged by the success of his first attempt 
at mystification, Chatterton proceeded to develop 
the De Bergham family tree, which as yet came 
down no later than to Sir John, son of Alan de 
Bergham, Knight, in the thirteenth century, and to 
connect it with his own time. The second instal- 
ment terminated with John, a grandson of William 
Bergham, who served under Sir Francis Drake, 
and by his lavish outlay on the occasion of Queen 
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Elizabeth's accession, greatly diminished his for- 
tune. By way of compensation, the queen made 
him keeper of the royal forests in Gloucestershire, 
and thus by a natm^al transition the genealogist 
passed on to the reign of Charles II., when the 
family of the Bristol pewterer really emerged from 
obscurity. To authenticate this portion of the 
pedigree, Chatterton introduced a Master John de 
Bergham, a Cistercian monk of the Church of the 
Blessed Mary of Bristol, as "one of the greatest 
ornaments of the age in which he lived," a poet, a 
translator of the " Iliad," and a voluminous author. 
His translation is called " Le Eomaunce de Troys," 
and a brief quotation in what purported to be 
antique French was given from it. As a specimen 
of his original compositions, Chatterton gave "The 
Eomaunte of the Cnyghte," which, before Mr. Bur- 
gum could understand it, had to be rendered into 
modern language. The pewterer rewarded the poet 
with another five shillings. He deserved better, 
however, than to be made the victim of a shameless 
hoax; for he treated Chatterton with considerate 
kindness, lent him books, and occasionally eked out 
his smaU store of pocket-money. Though vain, 
gullible, and self-sufficient, he was endowed with 
many excellent qualities. 

Among Chatterton's friends at this time was Mr. 
Thomas Palmer, the heraldic engraver, then ap- 
prentice to a jeweller, who furnished him with 
many useful hints as to drawing and colouring 
coats-of-arms ; and James Thistlethwaite, a Bristol 
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stationer, a man with some small literary preten- 
sions, but neither capable of appreciating Chatter- 
ton's genius, nor gifted with the insight to see the 
faults of his character, and the courage to correct 
them. He describes him as an assiduous but a 
desultory reader, — as most men are, when they are 
uncontrolled by a competent guide. ** One day he 
might be found busily employed in the study of 
heraldry and English antiquities, both of which are 
mentioned amongst the most favourite of his pur- 
suits; the next discovered him deeply engaged, 
confounded, and perplexed, amidst the subtleties of 
metaphysical disquisition, or lost and bewildered 
in the abstruse labyrinth of mathematical re- 
searches ; and those in an instant again neglected 
and thrown aside to make room for astronomy and 
music, of both which sciences his knowledge was 
entirely confined to theory. Even physic was not 
without a charm to allure his imagination, and he 
would talk of Galen, Hippocrates, and Paracelsus 
with all the confidence and familiarity of a modem 
empiric." This miscellaneous reading, however, 
was not without its advantages; it enriched the 
reader's mind with a vast number of facts and 
images, refined his tastes, and enlarged his range 
of reflection and observation. It is of course 
desirable that the traveller should in the main pro- 
ceed in one well-understood direction ; but if he 
never diverges from the beaten road, he will see 
but little of the country through which he is 
passing. A man of one subject is always a narrow 
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man ; and as his scope is limited, so will his aim 
be low. 

The month of September, 1768, was a great 
month for eighteenth-century Bristol ; it witnessed 
the completion and public opening of the ne^v 
bridge across the Avon; which replaced the pictur- 
esque but inconvenient ancient structure, with its 
massive piers and narrow arches, its tall gabled 
houses overlooking the river, and its chapel, 
dedicated by Edward III. and Queen Philippa, to 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. A few 
•days after the opening the following letter appeared 
in the Bristol Weekly Journal : — 

"Mb. Printeb, 

" The following description of the Mayor's 
first passing over the Old Bridge, taken from an 
old manuscript, may not at this time be unaccept- 
able to the generality of your readers. 

" Yours, etc., 

"DUNELMUS BmSTOLIENSIS. 

" On Fridaie was the Time fixed for passing the 
newe Brydge. Aboute the Time of the Tollynge the 
tenth Clock, Master Greggorie Dalbenye, mounted 
on a Fergreyne Horse, enformed Master Maior all 
Thyngs were prepared; whan two Beadils want 
fyrst streyng fresh stre, next went a Manne dressed 
up as follows: Hose of Goatskyns, crimpart out- 
wards, Doublet and Waystcout also, over which a 
white Bobe without sleeves, much Uke an albe, but 
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not SO long, reeching but to his hands ; a girdle of 
azure over his left shoulder, rechde also to his 
loins on the Byght, and doubled back to his Left, 
bucklyng with a Gouldin Buckel, dangled to his 
knee ; thereby representing a Saxon Elderman. In 
his hande he bare a shielde, the Maystrie of Gille 
a Brogton, who paincted the same, representyng 
Saincte Warburgh crossynge the Ford. Then a 
mickle strong Manne, in armour, carried a huge 
anlace; after whom came six claryons and Minstrels, 
who sang the Song of Saincte Warburgh ; then came 
Master Maior, mounted on a white Horse, dight 
with sable Trappyng, wrought about by the Nunnes 
of Saincte Kuma, with gould and silver." Next 
followed the "Eldermen and Civic Broders" all 
fitly mounted and caparisoned ; and after them a 
procession of priests and friars, also singing St. 
Warburgh's Song. 

"In thilk Manner reechyng the Brydge, the 
Manne with the Anlace stode on the fyrst Top of 
a Mound, yrect in the midst of the Bridge ; then 
want up the Manne with the shielde, after him the 
Minstrels and Clarions ; and then the Preestes and 
Friars, all in white Albs, makyng a most goodlie 
showe ; the Maior and Eldermen standyng round, 
theie sang, with the sound of Clarions, the Song of 
Saincte Baldwyn ; which beyng done, the Manne on 
the Top threwe with great myght his anlace into 
the see, and the Clarions sounded an auntiant 
charge and Forlayn; then theie sang againe 
the Songe of Saincte Warburgh, and proceeded up 
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Chryst's Hill to the Cross, where a Latin Serinou 
was preached by Ealph de Blundeville. And with 
sound of clarion theie agayne went to the Brydge, 
and there dined, spendyng the rest of the Dais in 
Sportes and Plaies ; the Freeres of Saincte Augus- 
tine doeyng the Plaie of the knyghtes of Bristowe, 
making a greete Fire at Night on Kynwulph Hyll.** 

The reader will not fail to detect in this narrative 
the picturesque power to which I have already 
alluded as the special element in Chatterton's 
genius. It puts before us a stirring scene, with 
vigour of outline and variety of colouring. Na 
wonder that it attracted considerable attraction, 
and that inquiries were made for the learned 
" Dunelmus Bristoliensis," through whose agency it 
had been given to the public. Mr. Farley, however, 
could give no information ; the manuscript had been 
handed into the office by a stranger, and he had 
asked no questions. Before long Chatterton called 
with a second contribution, and was immediately- 
interrogated respecting the authorship. His youth- 
full appearance prevented any suspicion attaching 
to him as the original, and he was required to state 
where and how he obtained his manuscripts. At 
first he was addressed in threatening language, to 
which he replied with a haughty refusal of ex- 
planation. Milder means, however, were more 
successful, and he proceeded to unfold the fiction 
which has loaded his memory with so much obloquy^ 
and eventually contributed to make his life a failure ; 
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namely, that *'he had received the paper in 
question, together with many other manuscripts, 
from his father, who had found them in a large 
chest in the upper room over the chapel, on the 
north side of Eedcliflfe Church." 

It now became necessary that he should produce 
these manuscripts, and thus he was led from a 
comparatively innocent fiction to the practice of a 
gigantic fraud. By means of his skill in caligraphy, 
and the dexterous application of ochre and other 
pigments, he found himself able to supply such imita- 
tions of mediaeval documents as satisfied the eager 
appetites of the Bristol antiquaries. To Mr. Catcott, 
a friend of Burgum's, he gave, or sold, " The Bristowe 
Tragedy," "Bowley's Epitaph on Canynge's An- 
cestor," and some smaller pieces. These Mr. Catcott 
communicated to Mr. Barrett, who was engaged upon 
a history of Bristol, and felt a profound pleasure in 
being enabled to introduce in its pages the hitherto 
unpublished works of so good a poet as Eowley. 
For at first he was a firm behever in the existence 
of the bard of medisBval Bristol, and long continued 
to welcome with credulity the opportune discoveries 
that so constantly rewarded the researches of 
Chatterton among the antique parchments purloined 
from St. Mary's Church. When the historian 
^essayed to follow up his first chapter of British 
and Eoman Bristol, with its Eoman camps, roads, 
and coins, by a second, treating in like manner of 
Saxon and Norman Bristol, his meagre scraps were 
forthwith augmented by the discovery of an account 
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by one Turgot, a Saxon ecclesiastic, who lived not 
long after the time assigned by Camden for the 
origin of the city, " of auncient coynes fonnd at 
and near Bristowe, with the hystorie of the fyrst 
coynynge of the Saxounes; done from the Saxon 
ynto Englyshe, by T. EowUe." From the same 
authentic source issued an account of ^'Mayster 
Canynge, hys cabinet of auntyaunte monuments ; " 
that i^, a wonderful hbrary and antiquarian museum 
in the Bristol of Henry VI. Did Leland fail to 
satisfy the historian immersed in ecclesiastical 
researches, an old manuscript of Eowley fortu- 
nately turned up, with valuable information respect* 
ing St. Baldwyn's Chapelle in Baldwyn's Street ; 
the Chapelle of St. Mary Magdalen, in the time of 
Earl Goodwyne ; Sayncte Austin's Chapelle, with its 
*' aunciauntice and nice carvellynge ; " and other 
equally curious and apocryphal edifices. 

It will, perhaps, appear surprising to the reader 
that these forgeries were not at once detected. No 
doubt there are words and phrases in the so-called 
Eowleian poems which ought to have awakened im- 
mediate suspicion. Moreover, notwithstanding the 
elaborate assumption of age externally, their spirit 
is peculiarly modem. The pseudo-Eowley sees the 
events he imagines and the characters he creates, 
through an eighteenth- century medium. But, in 
the first place, the Bristol literati were not critics, 
and in the second they were not scholars. I make 
this distinction because, even at the present day, it 
is seen that a critic is not necessarily a scholar ! 
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They did not look beneath the disguise, and they did 
not examine closely the disguise itself. They were 
unable, in fact, to discover the numerous errors 
Tvhich Ghatterton sprinkled over his modem antiques. 
Again : they had taste enough (at least, some of them 
had) to perceive that this poetry of Eowley's was 
animated by a very real fire, — that it sprung from 
no ordinary mind ; and it never occurred to them 
as possible that it could be composed by a lad of 
eighteen, the half -menial apprentice of an obscure 
solicitor, the half-educated pupil of a charity school. 
There is some excuse for their blindness when we 
look into the high merit of such a poem as " The 
Bristowe Tragedie ; or, The Dethe of Syr Charles 
Bawdin." Let me quote a passage or two : — 

" The feathered songster chauntideer 
Han wonnde hys bugle home, 
And told the earlie villager 
The oommynge of the liiom : 

" Kynge Edwarde sawe the raddie streakes 
Of lyghte eolypse the greie ; 
And herde the raven's crokynge throte 
Froclayme the fated dale. 

" * Thou*rt ryghte,' quoth hee, ' for by the Godde 
That sy ttes enthroned on hyghe ! 
Charles Bawdin, and hys fellows twaine^ 
To daie shaU snrelie die ! ' " 

The subject of the ballad is the execution of 
Sir Baldwin Fulford, a zealous Lancastrian, at 
Bristol, in the latter end of 1461, the first year of 
the reign of Edward IV. Ghatterton has thought 
fit to rename him, Sir Charles Baldwin. There 
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are ninety-eight stanzas, all in the old ballad style, 
and written with mnch simple Tigonr and direct- 
ness. Canynge, the Mayor of Bristol, when, he 
receives orders to make preparations for the exe- 
cution, ventures to intercede on behalf of the 
prisoner : — 

** Thenne Maisterr Ganynge sanghte the ^^jnge. 
And f elle down onne hys knee ; 
* Tm. come/ quod hee, ' unto your grace 
To move your clemencye.' 

" Thenne qnod the kynge, ' Yonre tale speke ont. 
Yon have been mnch onre friende ; 
Whatever yonre request may bee, 
Wee wylle to ytte attende.' 

" ' My nobile liege ! alle my request 
Yb for a nobile knyghte, 
Who, tho' mayhap hee has donne wronge, 
Hee thoghte ytte stylle was ryghte ; 

« < Hee has a spouse and children twaine, 
Alle rewyn'd are for aie ; 
Yff that you are resolv'd to lett 
Charles Bawdin die to daie.' 

" ' Speke nott of such a traytour vile/ 
The kynge ynne furie sayde ; 
' Before the evening starre doth sheene, 
Bawdin shall loose hys hedde.' " 

An eloquent description follows of the interview 
between Sir Charles Baldwin and Canynge, when 
the latter announces to the former that he must 
die, and of the parting scene between Sir Charles 
and his wife Florence. The prisoner is conveyed to 
the scaffold, and on the way passes the great minster 
window at which the king is sitting to watch the 
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dreary procession. He flings at him bold words 
of defiance, and afterwards ascends the scaffold 
with serene composure* 

'' Then hee, wyth preestes, xiponne Iijs knees 
A prayer to Godde djdd make, 
Beseechynge hym nnto hymselfe 
Hys partynge sonle to take. 

'' Thonne, kneelynge downe, hee layd hys hedde 
Most seemlie onne the blocke ; 
Whyche fromme hys bodie fayre at once 
The able heddes-manne stroke ; 

" And onto the bloode beganne to flowe, 
And ronnd the scaffolde twyne ; 
And teares, enowe to wash't awaie, 

Dydd flowe fromme each mann's eyne." 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of the poem, 
considered as the work of a lad of sixteen years, 
is that in which Master Canynge expomids the 
duties of a sovereign. For the reader's conve- 
nience, I modernize the spelling. 

" * My noble liege ! ' good Canynge said, 
' Leave justice to onr Gk>d, 
And lay the iron mle aside ; 
Be thine the olive rod. 

" ' Were Gk)d to search onr hearts and reins. 
The best were sinners great ; 
Christ's Vicar only knows no sin 
In all this mortal state. 

" * Let mercy mle thine infant reign, 
'Twill fast thy crown full sure ; 
From race to race thy family, 
All sovereigns, shall endure : 
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*' * But if with blood and elangliter thou 
Beg^ thy infant reign, 
Thy crown npon thy children's brows 
Will never long remain. . • . 

« < My noble liege ! The truly brave 
Will valorons actions prize ; 
Bespect a brave and noble mind. 
Although in enemies.' " 

While engaged in the elaboration of his Howley 
poems, the assiduous young poet employed his pen 
in essays, chiefly of a satirical nature^ both in 
verse and prose. During the year 1767, he was 
a considerable contributor to the Town and Country 
Magazine. But, penniless as he was, and sur- 
rounded by men of small acquirements and little 
critical appreciation, he could not hope to win his 
way to the fame he coveted, without the succour- 
ing hand of some liberal patron. Where was such 
a patron to be found ? It seemed to the lad that 
he might be looked for in Horace Walpole, then 
famous for his literary and artistic tastes, his 
fancy for a graceful medisevalism, his love of rare 
books and manuscripts, and his authorship of a 
mysterious romance, "The Castle of Otranto." 
In him seemed to be combined all the attributes 
of a modem Maecenas. He was rich, scholarly, 
and a dilettante, and his antiquarian partialities 
were just those which might be likely to interest 
him in the Chatterton imitations. The lad, who 
had already written in vain to Dodsley, the 
eminent bookseller, was hampered by ambitions 
singularly unfavourable to the development of the 
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genius he felt himself to possess. If he could but 
once escape from the bondage of poverty and servi- 
tude^ what might he not accomplish ! He resolved 
upon hazarding an application to Walpole^ and with 
his usual skill in consulting the foibles of those 
whom he wished to propitiate, he sent him an ode, 
a *^ little poem of two or three stanzas/' in alter- 
nate rhyme, on the death of Bichard I., and an 
intimation that he could furnish him, for his 
" Anecdotes of Painting," with accounts of a series 
of great painters who had flourished at Bristol.* 
A letter accompanying the verses described their 
author as John, Abbot of St. Austin's Minster, 
Bristol, A.D. 1186, and went on to draw special 
attention to Thomas Bowley and his poems. Wal- 
pole, supposing his correspondent to be a gentle- 
man with tastes like his own and in a similar 
social position, replied with characteristic urbanity ; 
thanking him for his obUging offer of communi- 
cating the manuscript ; expressing a hope that he 
might have permission to consult with him; and 
apologizing for the simplicity of a direction that 
possibly betrayed ignorance of some gentleman of 
distinction in his own city. "Give me leave," 
he added, " to ask you where Eowley's poems are 
to be found. I should not be sorry to print them, 
or at least a specimen of them, if they have never 
been printed." 
Walpok's courtesy raised the hopes of the Bristol 

* Dr. Wilson, « Chatterton : a Biographical Study," p. 173 ; 
Chalmers, xr. 371 ; QentUmttn'a Magcaainef lii. 247. 
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solicitor's poor clerk, and he accordingly forwarded 
some specimens of the Kowley poems, with a letter 
in which he made known to his expected patron the 
harsh circumstances of his lot. The letter is not 
extant, but we have Walpole's own summary of it. 
** Chatterton informed me," he says, " that he was 
the son of a poor widow, who supported him with 
great difficulty ; that he was clerk or apprentice to 
an attorney, but had a taste and turn for more 
elegant studies ; and hinted a wish that I would 
assist him with my interest in emerging out of so 
dull a profession, by procuring him some place in 
which he could pursue his natural bent." He also 
alluded to the great treasures of ancient poetry 
which had been discovered at Bristol. Walpole 
submitted the verses to the poets Gray and Mason, 
who at once pronounced them forgeries. At the 
same time he wrote to a relative, a noble lady at 
Bath, and ascertained through her the truth of 
Chatterton's personal statements. What he then 
did proves his worldly sagacity, but illustrates also 
his narrow-mindedness and want of liberal sym- 
pathies. *' Being satisfied with my intelligence 
about Chatterton, I wrote him a letter with as much 
kindness and tenderness as if I had been his 
guardian; for though I had no doubt of his imposi« 
tion, such a spirit of poetry breathed in his coinage 
as interested me for him ; nor was it a grave crime 
in a young bard to have forged false notes of hand 
that were to pass current only in the parish of Par- 
nassus. I undeceived him about my being a person 
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of any interest, and urged him that, in duty and 
gratitude to his mother, who had straitened herself 
to breed him up to a profession, he ought to labour 
in it, that in her old age he might absolve his filial 
debt. I told him that, when he should have made a 
fortune, he might unbend himself with the studies 
consonant to his inclinations. I told him also that 
I had communicated his transcripts to much better 
judges, and that they were by no means satisfied 
with the authenticity of his supposed manuscripts." 
Smarting imder the failure of his hopes. Chatter- 
ton, in answering Walpole, reiterated his assertion 
of the genuineness of the antique poems, concluding 
with words of imaflfected pathos : — " Though I am 
but sixteen years of age, I have lived long enough 
to see that poverty attends literature. I am obliged 
to you, sir, for your advice, and will go a little 
beyond it, by destroying all my useless lumber of 
literature, and never using my pen again but in 
law." A week later he again wrote, requesting 
that his manuscripts might be returned. Walpole 
was then preparing to set out for Paris, and, accord- 
ing to his own self-vindicatory narrative, either 
forgot his request of the poems — ^which was un- 
courteous — or perhaps not having time to have 
them copied, deferred complying till his return; 
which was unfair, for he had no right to make any 
copies. " I protest I do not remember," he adds, 
" which was the case ; and yet, though in a cause 
of so little importance, I will not alter a syllable of 
which I am not positively certain." 
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WaJpole was absent six weeks at Paris. On. liis 
retnm he fomid awaiting him what he calls '* a 
singularly impertinent letter," thong^ it is difficnlt 
to see in what the impertinence consists. 

"Sm, 

" I cannot reconcile jotxt behaviour with 
the notions I once entertained of yon. I think 
myself injured, sir ; and did yon not know my cir- 
cumstances, you would not dare to treat me thns. 
I have sent twice for a copy of the manuscripts ; — 
no answer from you. An eiqplanatian or excuse foir 
your silence would oblige 

'^Thouas Gsattebtok. 

*' July 24, 1769." 

Irritated by his correspondent's dignified rebuke, 
he packed up the iK)ems in a blank coyer, and for- 
warded them to Chatterton's address; nor, as 
Wilson says, thought any more of them or the poet, 
until a year and a half later, at the Boyal Aca- 
demy's dinner, he heard his name mentioned bj 
Goldsmith, with enthusiastic references to the trea- 
sures of ancient poetry he had brought to hght ; and 
then learned that their author had come to London, 
struggled to maintain himself with his pen, and 
failing, had perished by his own hand. Yet no 
heavy censure seems required by Walpole's conduct. 
He had not behaved with liberality, it is true ; but 
it is not incumbent upon a virtuoso to reheve the 
necessities of every applicant. The genuine poeti- 
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cal spirit in the Bowley poems might well have 
expanded his sympathies ; on the other hand, he 
had some right to feel offended at the imposition 
which his correspondent had attempted to press 
upon him. All that can justly be said is that, on 
the whole, he behaved with his usual cold urbanity; 
the politeness of a man of the world, not the 
generous courtesy of the true gentleman ; and that 
he missed a noble opportunity for linking his name 
with a noble deed of compassion, and enriching the 
records of literature with the genius of a true poet. 
Ghatterton's proud soul and fierce temper chafed 
bitterly at the contumelious treatment which, in 
the agony of his disappointment, he supposed him- 
self to have received. He had no regret for the 
deception he had attempted, but for its failure. To 
his jaundiced eye it seemed that he was spumed 
on account of his indigent circumstances, and he 
resolved upon such retaliation as came within his 
limited means. Writing to his relative, Mr. Ste- 
phens of Salisbury, he says, with iU-concealed 
bitterness : — " Having some curious anecdotes of 
paintings and painters, I sent them * to Mr. Wal- 
pole, author of the * Anecdotes of Painting,' * His- 
toric Doubts,' and other pieces well known in the 
learned world. His answer I make bold to send 
you. Hence I began a literary correspondence, 
which ended as most such do. I differed with him 
in the age of a MS. He insists on his superior 

* It does not appear that he actually sent them ; he only offered 
them. 
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talents, which is no proof of that superiority. We 
possibly may publicly engage in one of the period- 
ical publications ; though I know not who will give 
the onset." The mendaciousness of this letter we 
cannot but regret ; at the vanity which prompted 
a belief that Walpole would enter on a public con- 
troversy with an unknown youth, we may pityingly 
smile. It is painfully evident that Chatterton's 
want of intellectual and moral discipline had given 
free scope to the meaner passions of his nature, to 
his petulant arrogance and diseased vanity. After 
all, Walpole had done him no injury. He had 
intruded himself upon the lord of Strawberry Hill 
under a false character, and had met with a rebuff, 
which was not wholly undeserved. But he chose 
to feel aggrieved, and in several of his later com- 
positions aimed the shafts of his satire at the man 
who had declined the honour of being his patron. 
Thus, in " The Polite Advertiser," contributed to 
the Town and Country Magazine of July, 1770, " by 
Sir Butterfly Feather," we read : "Whereas a young 
fellow, whom I have great reason to imagine is 
either a linen-draper or haberdasher, has had the 
assurance to tie himself to an unaccountable long 
sword, thought by Horatio Otranto, the great Anti- 
quary, to be three inches longer than the ever* 
memorable one of the famous Earl of Salisbury ; 
this is to inform him that, unless he can wear it 
without fisting it in the clumsy manner he does, it 
shall be taken from him." 
A more elaborate sarcasm appears in a semi* 
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humorous paper, entitled " The Memoirs of a Sad 
Dog/* The "redoubted Baron Otranto, who has 
spent his whole life in conjectures/' visits a sporting 
knight who has turned an ancient monastic chapel 
into a dog-kennel. In this desecrated building he 
finds many things worthy his notice. ' * After looking 
round for some movable piece, of age, on which he 
might employ his speculative talents, to the eternal 
honour of his judgment, he pitched upon a stone 
which had no antiquity at all; and, transported 
with his fancied prize, placed it upon his head, and 
bore it triumphantly to his chamber, desiring the 
knight to give him no disturbance the next day, as 
he intended to devote it to the service of futurity. 
This important piece of stone had, by the huntsman, 
been sacrilegiously stolen from the neighbouring 
churchyard, and employed, with others, to stop up 
a breach in the kennel, through which the adven- 
turous fowler had squeezed his lank carcase. 
Nothing can escape the clutches of curiosity. The 
letters, being ill cut, had an appearance of some- 
thing Gothic ; and the Baron was so far gone in this 
Quixotism of literature, that at the first glance he 
determined them to be of the third Eunic alphabet 
of Wormius. The original inscription was : * James 
Hicks lieth here, with Hester his wife.' The 
broken stone is here represented : — 
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" The Baron having turned over Camden^ Dugdale, 
Leland, and Weaver, at last determined it to be — 
Hie jacet corpus Kendmas Sancto Legero, requiescttt, 
etc. What confirmed him in the above reading, 
and made it impossible for him to be mistaken, 
was, that a great man of the name of Sancto 
Legero had been buried in the country about five 
hundred years ago. 

" Elated with the happy discovery, the Baron 
had an elegant engraving of the curiosity executed, 
and presented it to the Society of Antiquaries, who 
look upon it as one of the most important dis- 
coveries which have been made since the great 
Dr. Trefoil iound out that the word kine came from 
the Saxon cowine.'' * 

Chatterton's brief life was enough of a failure, 
and his character was marked by sufficient faxQts, 
to render unnecessary any deepening of the picture 
with superfluous shadows. He is frequently ac- 
cused of having yielded to the grosser passions ; 
but the accusation is supported only by some few 
unfortunately coarse and licentious hues in his 
satirical poems, and is completely neutralized by 
the direct statements of those who knew him best. 
His precocity was mental rather than moral. It 
is also to be recorded to his honour that he was 
severely abstemious ; and, indeed, it may be doubted 
whether he did not practise too rigid a regimen, 
and undermine his constitution by excessive self- 

* This jeu d'esprit seems to have snggested to Dickens the 
well-known incident in the " Pickwick Papers." 
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restraint. To make a repast upon bread and 
water, alleging that " he had a work on hand, and 
must not make himself more stupid than God had 
made him," was heroism of an unwise and impru- 
dent order, and on a sounder diet he would have 
been healthier all in body and mind. In another 
respect, he practised a dangerous asceticism ; his 
hours of sleep were much too few; the greater 
part of the night he spent in the labour of com- 
position, and thus increased the sensitiyeness of a 
particularly delicate, nervous organization. 

I confess that I do not care to study him in 
the capacity of a satirist. He wrote the "heroic 
couplet " with ease, but not, as it seems to me, with 
vigour. He has Pope's mannerisms, without his 
wit and point. One of his most pretentious pro- 
ductions in this line was his "Epistle to the 
Eeverend Mr. Catcott," the author of a dull book 
" On the Deluge and the Structure of the Earth," 
who was vicar of the Temple Church, Bristol. A brief 
examination of it will show us Chatterton's quality 
as a satirist and a moralist. He begins with some 
trite reflections on the dogmatic pride of philoso- 
phic sages, and their love of system-making, and 
then passes on to glance at those evil priests whose 
lives are a constant antithesis to their teaching. 
The following lines have a distinct echo of Pope : — 

" Search I^ature o'er, procure me^ if 70a can, 
The fancied character, an honest man 
(A man of sense, not honest by constraint. 
For fools are canyas, living bnt in paint) : 
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To Mammon or to Superstition slaves, 
All orders of mankind are fools, or knares : 
In the first attribute by none surpast, 
Taylor endeayonrs to obtain the last." 

He then dilates on the folly of attempting to 
illustrate the work of creation by a literal inter- 
pretation of isolated texts, and severely castigates 
the presumptuous ignorance of the object of his 
satire. Allusions follow to Bristol celebrities now 
forgotten, and the poet concludes with a picture 
of Catcott surrounded by his admirers, and en- 
larging on the mysteries of the universe. This is 
the most vigorous passage of the whole poem : — 

" In springs, in mountains, stratas, mines, and rocks, 
Catcott is every notion orthodox. 
If to think otherwise you claim pretence. 
You're a detested heretic in sense. 
But oh ! how lofty your ideas roar, 
In showing wondrous cits the fossil store ! 
The ladies are quite ravish'd, as he tells 
The short adventures of the pretty shells ; 
Miss Biddy sickens to indulge her touch, 
Madame more prudent thinks 'twould seem too much - 
The doors fly open, instantly he draws 
The sparry lode, and wonders of applause ; 
The f ull-dress'd lady sees with envying eye 
The sparkle of her di'mond pendants die ; 
Sage natural philosophers adore 
The fossil whimseys of the numerous store. 
But see ! the purple stream begins to play, 
To show how fountains climb the hilly way. 
Hark, what a murmur echoes through the throng 
Ah, that the pretty trifle should be wrong I 
Experience in the voice of reason tells 
Above its surface water never swells. 
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Where is the priestly soul of Catcott now ? 
See what a triumph sits upon his brow : 
And can the poor applause of things like these. 
Whose souls and sentiments are all disease, 
Baise little triumphs in a man like you ? " 

There are passages in this satire, however, which 
cannot be read without regret, so conspicuous is 
their irreverence, and their sceptical tone so pre- 
tentious. They show that Chatterton*s wayward 
brain, for want of proper guidance and adequate 
culture, had fallen a victim to that arrogance of 
self-sufficiency which aflfects to solve the pro- 
foundest problems without the aid of Eevelation. 
As he drew apart from the imaginary world of 
which Eowley was the centre, we observe a marked 
declension in his poetry ; it loses in strength and 
energy, it loses also in wholesomeness and purity. 
Some great moral change seems to have passed 
over Chatterton in the eventful year 1769 ; a change 
for the worse, which was not without its influence 
upon his mental powers. Taking his correspond- 
ence with Walpole as a landmark, we have on 
the one side his " iElla," his tragedy of " Goddwyn," 
his " Battle of Hastings ; " on the other, his ** Con- 
suliad," his " Kew Gardens," his " Eevenge." It 
is impossible to compare works which are so widely 
different, not only in merit but in character. All 
criticism must insist upon the contrast between 
them, a contrast which is revealed in the spirit 
that animates them more vividly even than in their 
metrical workmanship. It is the contrast between 

VOL. I. Y 
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the boy, full of high hopes and generous aspirations 
and fresh young genius, and the immature man, 
with faded hopes and fallen aspirations, feebly 
seeking after forbidden things. A quotation or 
two will illustrate and enforce the judgment I 
venture to offer. 

First, I will take the " Ode to Liberty" (modern- 
izing the spelling), which a chorus of Saxons is 
supposed to sing in reply to a declaration of Edward 
the Confessor of his Norman partialities : — 

« When Freedom, drest in blood-stained vest. 
To every knight her war-song snng, 
Upon her head wild weeds were spread, 
A gorj aniace by her hnng. 
She danced on the heath ; 
She heard the voice of Death ; 
Pale-eyed Affright, his heart of silver hue, 
In vain essayed her bosom to acale ; * 
She heard unflemed f the shrieking voice of woe. 
And sadness, in the owlet, shake the dale. 
She shook her burlM t spear ; 

On high she jeste § her shield ; 
Her f oemen all appear 
And fly along the field. 
Power with his heafod stranght || into the skies. 
His spear a sunbeam and his shield a star; 
Alike twae brendying gronfyres % rolls his eyes; 
Chafts with his iron feet and sounds to war. 
She sits upon a rock. 

She bends before his spear. 
She rises from the shock. 
Wielding her own in air. 
Hard as the thunder doth she drive it on ; 

Wit skilly wimpled guides it to his crown ; 



♦ Freeze. t Undismayed. J Pointed. § Baised. 

II Head lifted. % Burning meteors. 
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His loDg sharp spear, his spreadinp^ shield is gone ; 
He falls, and falling, roUefch thousands down. 
War, gore-faced War, by Envy hurVd arist. 
His fiery helm ynodding to the air, 
Ten bloody arrows in his straining fist. . . ." 

Here the ode ends abruptly. Had it been 
completed, it would have taken rank with the most 
impassioned lyrics in the language. The personi- 
fication of Power is not inferior to anything which 
we find in Collins's " Ode to the Passions," and for 
a boy of fifteen is really marvellous. I next quote 
a lyric of a very different character, in which the 
tender simplicity of the old poets is very finely 
imitated : — 

" ! sing nnto my roundelay, 
O ! drop the briny tear with me ; 
Dance no more at holie-day. 
Like a running river be ; 

My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree. 

** Black his hair as the winter-night, 
White his neck as the summer-snow, 
Budd[y] his face as the morning light ; 
Cold he lies in the grave below. 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed. 

All under the willow-tree. 

^' Sweet his tongue as the throstle's note, 
Quick in dance as thought can be, 
Deft his tabour, cudgel stout : 
O ! he lies by the willow-tree. 

My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree. 
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" Hark ! the raven flaps his wing 
In the briered dell below ; 
Hark ! the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the night-mares as they go. 
My love is dead, 
GU>ne to his death.bed. 
All nnder the willow-tree. 

" See ! the white moon shines on high ; 
Whiter is my tme love's shroud ; 
Whiter than the morning sky, 
Whiter than the evening cloud. 
My love is dead, 
Qone to his death-bed, 
All nnder the willow-tree. 

" Here, upon my true love's grave 
Shall the barren flowers be laid. 
Not one holy saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death -bed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

" With my hands I'll dent * the briers 
Bound his holy corse to gre ; f 
Ouphant J faiiy, light your fires. 
Here my body still shall be. 
My love is dead, 
Grone to his death -bed. 
All under the willow-tree. 

" Come with acorn-cup and thorn, 
Drain my heartis blood away ; 
Life and all its good I scorn. 
Dance by night of feast by day. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death.bed 
All under the willow-tree. 

♦ Fasten. t Grow. { Elfln. 
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Water- witches, crowned with reyts,* 
Bear me to your lethal tide. 
I die ; I come ; my trae love waits ; . • . 
Thus the damsel spake, and died." 

I can find room only for a third quotation, which 
I take from the vigorous national poem of " The 
Battle of Hastings ; ** a poem that deserves to be 
better known, there is in it so sustained an energy 
and such a copiousness of imagery. It describes 
the beginning of the fight : — 

" A standard made of silk and jewels rare, 
Wherein, all colonrs wronght abont in bighes,t 
An armM knight was seen death-doing there, 
Under this mot, * He conquers or he dies.' 
This standard rich, endazzling mortal eyes, 
Was bom near Harold at the Kent-men's head, 
Who charged his brothers for the great emprise 
That straight the host X for battle should be spread. 
To every earl and knight the word is given, 
And cries d guerre and slaghoms § shake the vanlted heaven. 

" As when the earth, torn by convulsions dire, 
In realms of darkness hid from human sight. 
The warring force of water, air, and fire 
Burst from the regions of eternal night. 
Thro' the dark caverns sink the realms of light ; 
Some lofty mountain, by its fury torn, 
Dreadfully moves, and causes great affright ; 
Now here, now there, majestic nods the bourne, || 
And av^ful shakes, mov'd by the almighty force. 
While woods and forests nod, and rivers change their course. 

" So did the men of war at once advance, 
Linked man to man, assumed one body light ; 



* Water-flags. f Jewels. % Command. § Clarions. 

II Promontory. 
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Above a wood, yf ormed of bill and lance, 
That nodded in the air, most strange to sight. 
Hard as the iron were the men of might, 
No need of slughoms to arouse their mind ; 
Each shooting spear a-ready for the fight. 
More fierce than falling rocks, more swift than -wind. 
With solemn step, by echo made more dire, 
One single body all they marched, their eyne on fire. 

"And now the gray-eyed mom with violets drest. 
Shaking the dew-drops on the flowery meads. 
Fled with her rosy radiance to the West : T 
Forth from the eastern gate the fiery steeds 
Of the bright san awaiting spirits leads : 
The Sun, in fiery pomp enthroned on high, 
Swifter than thought along his journey glides. 
And scatters Night's remains from out the sky : 
He saw the armies make for bloody fray, 
And stopped his driving steeds, and hid his lightsome ray."* 



* One other quotation (from the " Tragical Interlude " of 
"-<3511a") I place in a note. It is one of considerable beanty, 
reminding us — at a distance — of Shakespeare's pictnre of the 
eve of Agincourt. 

" for a spirit all fire to tell the day. 
The day which shall astound the hearer's rede, 
Making ourfoemen's envying hearts to bleed, 
Ybearing through the world our name renowned for aye. 

" Bright sun had in his ruddy robes blue dight ; 
From the red East he flitted with his train : 
The Hours drew away the gate of Night ; 
Her sable tapestry was rent in twain ; 
The dancing streaks bedecked Heaven's plain, 
And on the dew did smile with shimmering eye ; 
Like gouts of blood which do black armour stain. 
Shining upon the bourne which standeth by : 
The soldiers stood upon the hillis side. 
Like young unleaf^d trees which in a forest bide. 

" JElla rose like the tree beset with briars, 
His tall spear shining as the stars at night. 
His eyne ensconcing as a lowe of fire. 
When he encheerfed every man to fightj 
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These quotations will give the reader an idea of 
the richness of fancy and vigour of execution 
Chatterton displayed when he wore the robe of 
Eowley, the priest of Bristowe. The fancy disappear© 
and the execution becomes slovenly when he writes 
as a bard of the day, penning satires and love-songs^ 
and what our ancestors called " copies of verses."^ 
Something of a similar change is visible in 
Burns when he doflfs his " native Doric," and dons 
the formal livery of literary English. Of Chatter- 
ton's inferior manner I have neither the space nor 
the inclination for many illustrations, but it is due 
to the reader that he should have an opportunity of 
testing the justice of my criticism, and therefore I 
take a specimen or two at random. And, firsts 
from an elegy on the death of Mr. Phillips, in 
which the poet condescends to reproduce all the 
old commonplaces of versifiers and poetasters : — 

" No more 1 hail the morning's golden gleam, 
No more the wonders of the view I sing ; 
Friendship requires a melancholy theme, 
At her command the awful lyre I string. 

** Now as I wander through this leafless grove, 
Where tempests howl and blasts eternal rise ; 
How shall I teach the chorded shell to move, 
Or stay the gushing torrent from my eyes ? 

His gentle words did move each valorous knight ; 

It moveth them as hunter^s lyoncelles ^ 

In treble armour is their courage dight ; 

Each warring heart for praise and renown swells ; 
Like slowly dinning of the crouching stream, 
Such did the murmuring sound of the whole army seem." 

^ Yotmg liona. 
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" Phillips ! greafc master of the boundless lyre. 
Thee would my soul-racked Muse attempt to paint ; 
Give me a double portion of thy fire, 
Or all the powers of langaage are too faint. 



(( 



Say, soiil nnsnllied by the filth of vice, 
Say, meek-eyed spirit, where's thy tnnefal shell. 
Which when the silver stream was locked with ice. 
Was wont to cheer the tempest-ravaged dell ? 

" Oft as the filmy veil of evening drew 
The thick'ning shade upon the vivid green ; 
Thou, lost in transport, at the dying view, 
Bids't the ascending Muse display the scene." 

Nothing can be more deficient in truth or vivid- 
ness than this. We have "the awful lyre," which 
is also "the boundless lyre," "the chorded shell" 
and "the tuneful shell; " we have " the ascending 
Muse," "the veil of evening," "the silver stream," 
"the gushing torrent," and all the other pretti- 
nesses common to small rhymesters ! Professor 
Masson justly says, that in these modern effusions 
Chatterton is but a clever boy, beginning to handle 
with some effect the language of Pope and Dryden. 
In his own pithy phrase, however, 

" Verse may be good, but poetry wants more." 

We shall venture on only another quotation, be- 
lieving that the reader is already disposed to agree 
with our assertion, that Chatterton is least himself 
when dealing with modem subjects in modem 
rhymes. An echo of Churchill is perceptible in the 
following : — 

" How commendlLble this, to turn at once 
To good account the vintner and the dunce ; 
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And by a very hocus-pocus hit 

Dispose of damaged claret and bad wit. 

Search through the ragged tribe that drink small beer, 

And sweetly echo in his worship's ear, 

What are the wages of the tunefnl Nine ? 

What are their pleasures when compared to mine ? 

Happy I eat, and tell my numerous pencci 

Free from the servitude of rhyme and sense. 

Tho' siug-song Whitehead ushers in the year, 

With joy to Britain's king and sovereign dear ; 

And, in compliance with an ancient mode. 

Measures his syllables into an ode : 

Tet such the scurvy merit of his Muse, 

He bows to deans, and licks his lordship's shoes." 

From a lad of sixteen, however precocious, we can 
expect nothing but imitativeness. His knowledge 
of men and manners must necessarily be so limited 
that to eke it out he must have recourse to the 
records of wider and more varied experience. This 
fact explains, I think, a certain alloy of coarseness 
visible in Chatterton's modem verse. The boy 
was not depraved ; he lived a steady and ab- 
stemious life; he seems to have had few com- 
panions, and those not unfitting ones ; all the 
grossness and irreverence which he infused into his 
poetry he derived from the authors he imitated. 
There is, of course, a considerable amount of imi- 
tation in his antiques, but it does not impress the 
reader so strongly because the models are unfamiliar. 
Moreover, the imitation is freer and bolder, and 
not infrequently surpasses the original. It is 
evident also that Chatterton's knowledge of nature 
comes from books. He was bom and bred in a 
city, and his opportunities of studying rural scenes 
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and rural life were very few ; therefore, he painted 
his pictures with colours borrowed from other 
easels. Some of them are bright and fresh, even 
powerful ; but they are pictures that had often been 
painted before, and painted with all the vagueness 
and inaccuracy of eighteenth-century landscapes. 

Finally, of Chatterton's acknowledged vvritings 
we admit there is not one that is not clever ; and 
from some of them might be selected isolated pas- 
sages of nervous and epigrammatic expression, and 
sudden strokes of fancy, worthy of the warmest 
praise. But upon the whole, as Masson says, ex- 
cept as bearing on the life and character of their 
extraordinary author, these poems possess little 
interest ; and, were an editor to go over them now, 
with a view to select such portions as, without 
reference to the authorship, might fitly be enshrined 
in a treasury of English poetry, a comprehensive 
anthology, all that he could find in them suitable 
for his purpose might be comprised, I think, in 
half a dozen printed pages. "It is very different 
with the antique pieces written in the names of 
Eowley and of other poets. Whether, in the compo- 
sition of these poems, it was Chatterton's habit first 
to write in ordinary phraseology, and then, by the 
help of glossaries, to translate what he had written 
into archaic language, or whether he had by prac- 
tice become so far master of ancient words and 
expressions as to be able to write directly in the 
fictitious dialect he had prescribed for himself, 
certain it is that, whenever his thoughts and fancies 
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attained their highest ©train, he either was whirled 
into the archaic form by an irresistible instinct, or 
deliberately adopted it. Up to a certain point, as 
it were, Chatterton could remain himself ; but the 
moment he was hurried past that point, the 
moment he attained to a certain degree of sub- 
limity, or fervour, or solemnity in his conceptions, 
and was constrained to continue at the same pitch, 
at that moment he reverted to the fifteenth century, 
and passed into the soul of Eowley. No one who 
has not read the antique poems of Chatterton can 
conceive what extraordinary things they are." * 

Early in 1770 Chatterton found his position in 
Bristol no longer endurable. He was weary of his 
servitude in Mr. Lambert's oifice ; weary of copying 
precedents and doing uncongenial work ; weary of 
his master's irritability; and, above all, weary of 
waiting for the fame and fortune he coveted but 
could not command. The strain of waywardness 
that enfeebled his intellect on more than one occa- 
sion came uppermost now for a while, and half in 
jest, half in earnest, or in a jesting mood that 
might easily become earnest, he began to talk of 
suicide. Thus, pulling out a pistol one evening, 
in the presence of some of his companions, he 
placed it agauist his forehead, and exclaimed : 
" Now, if one had but courage to draw the trigger ! " 
In the same wild mood he sat down on a Saturday 
forenoon in his master's office, and in imitation of a 
satirical will written by Samuel Derrick, late Master 

* Professor Masson^ " Essays, Biographical and Critical/' p. 337. 
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of the Ceremonies at Bath, which in itseK was an 
imitation, he penned the following extraordinary 
document. The endorsement runs : — " All this [I] 
wrote between 11 and 2 o'clock, Saturday, in the 
utmost distress of mind, April 14, 1770." It opens 
with about fifty lines of verse addressed to Burgum, 
the Eev. Mr. Catcott, and Barrett ; and, with an 
amusing parody of legal language, proceeds : — 

"This is the last Will and Testament of me, 
Thomas Cnatterton, of the city of Bristol, being 
sound in body, or it is the fault of my last surgeon : 
the soundness of my mind the coroner and jury are 
to be judges of — desiring them to take notice that 
the most perfect masters of human nature in 
Bristol distinguish me by the title of *the mad 
genius ;' therefore, if I do a mad action, it is con- 
formable to every action of my life, which all 
savoured of insanity. 

''Item. — If, after my death, which will happen to- 
morrow night before eight o'clock, being the Feast 
of the Eesurrection, the coroner and jury bring it 
in lunacy, I will and direct that Paul Farr, Esq., 
and Mr. John Flower, at their joint expense, cause 
my body to be interred in the tomb of my fathers, 
and raise the monument over my body to the height 
of four feet five inches, placing the present flat 
stone on the top, and adding six tablets.*' 

[Here follow inscriptions, in French, Latin, and 
English, to the memory of two imaginary ancestors 
and his father, to be placed upon three of the 
tablets. Two others are devoted to heraldic 
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achievements. The sixth is to present the follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

"To THE Memory of 

THOMAS CHATTEETON. 

" Reader, jadge not. If thou art a Christian, believe that he 
shall be judged by a Supreme Power : to that Power alone is he 
now answerable."] 

"And I will and direct that if the coroner's 
inquest bring it in felo-de-se, the said monument 
shall be, notwithstanding, erected. And if the 
said Paul Farr and John Flower have souls so 
Bristolish as to refuse this my request, they will 
transmit a copy of my will to the Society for sup- 
porting the Bill of Eights, whom I hereby empower 
to build the said monument according to the afore- 
said directions. And if they, the said Paul Farr 
and John Flower, should buiJd the said monument, 
I will and direct that the second edition of my 
* Kew Gardens ' shall be dedicated to them in the 
following dedication : ' To Paul Farr and John 
Flower, Esqs., this book is most humbly dedicated 
by the author's ghost.' 

*' Item, — I give all my vigour and fire of youth 
to Mr. George Gatcott, being sensible he is most in 
want of it. 

^'Item. — From the same charitable motive, I give 
and bequeath unto the Eev. Mr. Camplin, sen., all 
my humility. To Mr. Burgum all my prosody and 
grammar, likewise one moiety of my modesty ; the 
other moiety to any young lady who can prove, 
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■without blushing, that she wants that valnaWe 
commodity. To Bristol all my spirit and disin- 
terestedness, parcels of goods imknown on her qnav 
since the days of Canning and Kowley. ('Tis true, 
a charitaLle gentleman, one Mr. Colston, smuggled 
a considerable quantity of it ; bat, it being proved 
that he was a Papist, the worshipful society of 
aldermen endeavoured to throttle him ■with the 
oath of allegiance.) I leave also my religion to Dr. 
■Cutts-Barton, dean of Bristol, hereby empo-wering 
the sub-sacrist to strike him on the bead ■when he 
goes to sleep in church. My powers of utterance 
I give to the Kev. Mr. Broughton, hoping he ■will 
employ them to a better purpose than reading 
lectures on the immortaUty of the soul. I leave 
the Eev, Mr. Catcott some little of my free- 
thinking, that he may put on spectacles of reason, 
aad see how vilely he is duped in believing the 
Scriptures literally. (I ■wish he and his brother 
George would know bow far I am their real enemy ; 
but I ha've an unlucky way of raillery ; and when 
the strong fit of satire is upon me, I spare neither 
friend nor foe. This is my excuse for what I have 
said of them elsewhere.) I leave Mr. Clayfield the 
sincerest thanks my gratitude can give ; and I will 
and direct that whatever any person may think 
the pleasure of reading my works worth, they im- 
mediately pay their own value to him, since it is 
then become a lawful debt to me, and to hira as 
my executor in this case. 

" I leave my moderation to the poUticiana on 
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both sides of the question. I leave my generosity 
to our present right worshipful mayor. ... I give 
my abstinence to the company at the Sheriff's 
annual feast in general, more particularly the alder- 
men. 

"Item. — I give and bequeath to Mr. Matthew 
Mease a mourning ring with this motto, * Alas, poor 
Chatterton ! ' provided he pays for it himself. 
Item. — I leave the young ladies all the letters they 
have had from me, assuring them that they need 
be under no apprehensions from the appearance of 
my ghost, for I die for some of them. Item, — I 
leave all my debts, the whole not five pounds, to the 
payment of the charitable and generous Chamber 
of Bristol, on penalty, if refused, to hinder every 
member from a good dinner by appearing in the 
form of a bailiff. If, in defiance of this terrible 
spectre, they obstinately persist in refusing to 
discharge my debts, let my two creditors apply to 
the supporters of the Bill of Eights. Item, — I 
leave my mother and sister to the protection of my 
friends, if I have any. 

" Executed in the presence of Omniscience, this 
14th of April, 1770. 

** Thomas Chatterton." 

I am imable to agree with those of Chatterton's 
biographers who regard this document as a serious 
composition, and a positive evidence of deliberate 
suicidal intention. It seems to me to have been 
nothing more than a bitter jest, or rather a 
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practical joke, conceived and executed in sheer 
waywardness of temper. About the time that it was 
written, Chatterton addressed a letter, composed in 
a somewhat similar spirit, to the Mr. Clayfield 
mentioned above, who was a friend of Mr. Lambert 
and a person of respectable position. He did not 
send it, but left it about, with Mr. Clayfield's 
address upon it, and by some other hand it was 
forwarded to that gentleman, who, immediately on 
reading it, hastened to inform Mr. Lambert of its 
contents, and Chatterton's friends thereupon met 
in council to decide what should be done. In the 
end Mr. Barrett was commissioned to see and ex- 
postulate with him ; a task which he executed with 
so much effect that, it is said, the excited boy was 
moved to tears. On the following day, he sent to Mr. 
Barrett the following letter, which is characterized 
by an impleasant self-sufficiency and aggressive 
egotism : — 

''Sib, 

" Upon recollection I don't know how Mr. 
Clayfield could come by his letter, as I intended to 
give him a letter, but did not. In regard to my 
motives for the supposed rashness, I shall observe 
that I keep no worse company than myself: I never 
drink to excess, and have, without vanity, too 
much sense to be attached to the mercenary 

retailers of iniquity. No, it is my pride, my d 

native unconquerable pride, that plunges me into^ 
distraction. You must know that nineteen- 
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twentieths of my compoBition is pride. I must 
either live a slave, a servant, to have no will of my 
own, which I may freely declare as such, or die. 
Perplexing alternative ! but it distracts me to think 
of it ! I will endeavour to learn humility, but it 
cannot be here. What it may cost me in the trial. 
Heaven knows. 

"I am your much obliged, unhappy, humble 
servant^ 

*' T. C. 

** Thnrsdaj evening." 

Meanwhile Mr. Lambert came to the conclusion 
that he and his strange apprentice must part ; and in 
this conclusion Barrett, Catcott, Clayfield, Burgum, 
and others, who were more or less interested in him, 
could not but agree. On Monday, the 16th of 
April, Chatterton's indentures were returned to him, 
and he was informed that Mr. Lambert no longer 
made any claim upon his services. We suspect 
that the result was one for which Chatterton had 
secretly conspired. We are much inclined to believe 
that the burlesque will and the threats of suicide — 
the letter so strangely left lying about — ^were all 
parts of a tragi-comedy got up by Chatterton for 
the express purpose of obtaining deliverance from a 
drudgery he hated. He was of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, with unbounded confidence in his literary 
powers ; he had been excited to indulge in dreams 
of fame and fortune by the success of his contri- 
butions to the Town and Country Magazine, and 

VOL. I. z 
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thfl reputation he had aeqnited in the dllettanu 
society of Bristol ; and it seemed to him that 
if he could hat cut himself free from the solicitor's 
oflSce-desk he might easily realize his moat glowing 
expectations. His only chance of securing his 
liberty was by -working upon Mr. Lambert's fears 
and susceptibilities. Hence the little manceuTre 
, which he accomplished mth, on the whole, so much 
adroitness. 

No sooner was he released from his bonds than 
he turned his face towards^ London. A week was 
occupied with the necessary preparations, and then, 
with a scanty wardrobe, a small purse raised for 
him by his Bristol friends, and a stock of manu- 
scripts in which lay, as he fondly beheved, un- 
limited possibilities,* he threw himself into the 

• " In one bundle lie had the whole o( the Bowie j poGm s and other 
antiqnea— ^' ^lla l' "The Briatowe Tragedie;' 'Goiidwyui' 
' The Tournament ; ' 'The Battle of Hastings;" 'The Parliaroent 
of Sprytea,' etc., etc. ; all written and finished at least twolTe 
months before, and forming enough matter to fill, if printed, one 
conaiderable Tolnme. These, if he conldeitherdiapose of them in 
the DitWB or Hell them indiTidnallj-, would f nrm a. Boffioient stock 
to begin with. On ' .^Ua,' in particular, ho naturally set great 
Talne. It was his maaterpiece i worth a, great deal of moner, 
even ns an imitation of the antique, and worth ten times more if 
■ he eoold succeed in getting it accepted as a peuiiine English poem 
of the 15th GGutnry. Supposing that he should not be able to part 
with it adTantageonslf under either guise, ho would at any rate 
have it by him, to be printed some day orotbpr athia ownoipense, 
and to malce his fame as a poet and antiquarian \ Then again, in 
another bundle, he had his miBcellaneous modem pieces in prose 
and in verae — his ' Kew Gardena,' his ' Consuliad,' and other 
such aatires after tho manner of Pope and Charchill ; numerotis 
aongB, elcgiea, and other poetical trifles; and an assortment of 
odde and ends bearing on English antiquities. For these he cared 
far less hiniBBlf than for his Rowley poema ; but he had already 
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maelstrom of the great metropolis, which has 
wrecked so many hopes and aspirations, and 
engnlfed so many broken hearts, on the 25th of 
April, 1770. Through the kind oflSces of one Mrs. 
Ballance, a distant maternal relative, he obtained 
a lodging at the house of Mr. Walmsley, a plasterer, 
in Shoreditch. Thence, on the following evenings 
he wrote to his mother : — 

« London, April 26tli, 1770. 

"Dear Mother, 

" Here I am, safe and in high spirits. To 
give you a journal of my tour would not be 
necessary. After riding in the basket to Brisling- 
ton, I mounted the top of the coach, and rid easy, 
and was agreeably entertained with the conversation 
of a Quaker in dress, but little so in personals and 
behaviour. This laughing Friend, who is a carver, 
lamented his having sent his tools to Worcester, as 
otherwise he would have accompanied me to London* 
I left him at Bath, where, finding it rained pretty 
fast, I entered an inside passenger to Speenhamland, 
the half-way stage, paying seven shillings. *Twas 
lucky I did so, for it snowed all night, and on 
Marlborough Downs the snow was near a foot high. 

ascertained that they were more disposable as literary ware,, 
and accordingly he had of late almost abandoned the antique vein in 
their favour. They might be of use to him in his dealings with the 
magazines and newspapers ; and if they should turn out not to h& 
exactly suitable, he had a ready pen and a head full of all kinds- 
of historical knowledge, and should find no difficulty — especially 
after his sister had forwarded to him his little collection of books 
that was in the mean time to be left behind under her charge — ^in. 
throwing off other such papers by the dozen ! " — Masson, " Essays 
Biographical and Literary,'' pp. 232^ 233. 
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"At seven in the morning I breakfasted at 
Speenhamland, and then mounted the coach-box 
for the remainder of the day, which was a remaxk- 
ably fine one. Honest Gee-ho complimented me 
with assuring me that I sat bolder and tighter 
than any person who ever rid with him. Dined 
at Stroud most luxuriously with a young gentleman 
who had slept all the preceding night in the 
machine ; and an old mercantile genius, whose 
schoolboy son had a great deal of wit, as the father 
thought, in remarking that Windsor was as old as 
our Saviour^ 8 time. 

" Got into London about five o'clock in the 
evening. Called upon Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Fell, 
Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. Dodsley. Great encourage- 
ment from them ; all approved of my design. Shall 
soon be settled. Call upon Mr. Lambert: show 
him this, or tell him, if I deserve a recommen- 
dation, he would oblige me to give me one ; if I 
do not, it will be beneath him to take notice of me. 
Seen, all aunts, cousins — all well — and I am wel- 
come. Mr. T. Wensley is alive, and coming home. 
Sister, grandmother, etc., etc., etc., remember. 

" I remain your dutiful son, 

T. Chatterton." 

The gentlemen on whom he called so promptly 
after his stage-coach journey were more or less 
connected with literature. Mr. Edmunds was 
editor, publisher, and proprietor of a bi-weekly, the 
Middlesex Journal^ to which Chatterton had ahready 
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contributed. Mr. Hamilton was printer and pro- 
prietor of the Town and Country Magazine. Mr. 
Fell owned, printed, and edited the Freeholder's 
Magazine ; and James Dodsley was the well-known 
publisher, whose name lives in connection with the 
names of Johnson and Goldsmith, and as editor of a 
collection of old plays. The "great encouragement " 
which Chatterton reports them to have given him 
was, we fear, existent chiefly in his imagination; 
the gloss and expansive interpretation which his 
sanguine, impulsive temperament put upon their 
civil speeches. 

Chatterton lodged with the Walmsleys for about 
six weeks, and owing to the labours of Sir Herbert 
Croft we possess very full particulars of his mode of 
life at this time, and of the impression which he 
made upon his entertainers and upon his kins- 
woman, Mrs. Ballance. The latter told Sir Herbert 
that the young poet was " as proud as Lucifer." 
He quarrelled with her for calling him "Cousin 
Tommy," and asked her if she had ever heard of 
a poet being named "Tommy!" She replied, 
sourly, that she knew nothing of poets, and only 
wished he would not set up for a gentleman ! Poor 
youth, his pursuits had invested him with a refine- 
ment which evidently shrank from much of its 
surroundings. Upon her prudently recommending 
him, after he had been in town for some two or 
three weeks, to obtain employment in some office, 
he stormed about the room like a madman, and 
frightened her not a little, by telling her that "he 
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hoped, with the blessing of God, very soon to be 
sent prisoner to the Tower, which would make his 
fortune." Was this simply a humorous exaggera- 
tion, or an indication that an overwrought mind 
was already trembling on the verge of that excite- 
ment which ends in insanity? "He would often 
look steadfastly in a person's face, without speaking, 
or seeming to see the person for a quarter of an 
hour or more, till it was quite frightful ; during all 
which time (she supposed, from what she had since 
heard) his thoughts were gone about something 
else." The jesting youth frequently declared that he 
should settle the nation before he had done ; but 
how was honest Mrs. Ballance to know that her poor 
cousin Tommy was so great a man as she after- 
wards found he was? "His mother should have 
written word of his greatness, and then, to be sure, 
she would have honoured the gentleman accord- 
ingly." 

As for Mr. Walmsley, plasterer, he lacked the 
quick perceptions of the women-kind, and confessed 
to Sir Herbert Croft that he had observed little in 
his lodger, but that there was something manly and 
pleasing about him, and that he did not dislike the 
wenches. A bright young fellow, with stores of 
miscellaneous information at his command, and a 
ready flow of conversation, his companionship was 
no doubt very agreeable to young persons of the 
other sex; and it is easy to understand how his 
vanity would be gratified by their applause. 

As for Mrs. Walmsley, she protested that she 
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never saw any harm of him ; that he never misliked 
her, but was always very civil whenever they 
met in the house by accident ; that he would never 
suffer the room in which he used to read and write 
to be swept, because, he said, poets hated brooms ; 
that she told him she did not know anything poet- 
folks were good for, but to sit in a dirty cap and 
gown in a garret, and at last to be starved [wise 
Mrs. Walmsley !] ; that, during the weeks he was at 
her house, he never stayed out after the family 
hours except once, when he did not come home all 
night, and had been, she heard, poeting a song 
about the streets. For this one night, however, 
Mrs. Ballance was able to account, being aware that 
he lodged decently at a relation's, because Mr. 
"Walmsley's house was shut up when he came home. 
Evidently, a charge of profligacy against Chatterton 
cannot be sustained, and in truth, if not withheld 
from vicious practices and evil ways by his prin- 
ciple, he was by his poverty. The ministers of 
iniquity are not attracted by a pauper. 

Mrs. Walmsley's niece, for her part, took him more 
for a mad boy than anything else, he would have 
such flights and vagaries. But for his youthful 
face, and her own knowledge of his age, she should 
never have thought him a boy, he was so manly, 
and 80 much himself. He ate what he chose to 
have, with his relation, Mrs. Ballance, who lodged 
in the house; but he never touched meat, drank 
only water, and seemed to live on the air. He was 
good-tempered, agreeable, obliging, but sadly 
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proud and haughty ; thought nothiag too good fur 
him, nor was anything to be too good [surely an 
amiable charaeteriBtic !] for hia grandmother, 
mother, and sister, hereafter. He was -wont to sit 
up nearly all night, reading and writing ; so that 
her brother said he was afraid to lie with him, for, 
to be aure, he was a spirit, and never slept ; never 
retiring to bed until it was morning, and then, so 
far as he saw, never closing hie eyes. 

The nephew, who was Chatterton's bedfellow as 
long as he remained 'neath the roof of plasterer 
Walmsley, acknowledged that, in spite of his pride 
and haughtiness, it was impossible to help liking 
him ; that he lived chiefly upon a bit of bread, or a 
tart, and aome water, though he once aaw him take 
a sheep's tongue out of his pocket ; that Chatter- 
ton, to his knowledge, never slept while they lav 
together ; that he never came to bed till very late, 
sometimea three or four o'clock, aud was alwars 
awake when he (the nephew) waked, and got up 
at the aame time, about five or sis; that almost 
every morning the floor waa covered vrith pieces 
of paper not so big as aiipencea, iato which ho 
had torn what he had been writing before he came 
to bed. 

Allowing for some obvioua exaggeration, the 
portrait here preaeuted ia not a diaagreeable one. 
But the excessive abstemiousness and insomnolency 
of the lad must be noted as physical causes of the 
catastrophe which haa invested Chatterton's story 
vrith so tragic an interest. There was insanity in 
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his family ; and in himself there were unhealthy 
symptoms, such as his morbid vanity and self- 
consciousness, not to say his precocity of intellect 
and passion, which pointed to the presence of 
mental disease, and called for the most rigorous 
discipUne. It was the misfortune of Chatterton 
that he never met with any wise and thoughtful 
friend, to exercise over him a salutary control, 
and encourage him in the work of self-examination. 
Good would it have been for him even to have 
found an equal, or a superior, to have rebuked the 
arrogance of his youthful genius and taught him 
a lesson of wholesome humility. The Bristol dilet- 
tanti were so much below him that the glaring 
inferiority naturally fostered in him an inordinate 
self-esteem. He rose so easily above them that he 
was tempted to think he would rise easily every- 
where ; that he had only to make himself known, 
and the world would cry, " Ave, imperator ! *' It 
is not in such a temper as this that the best work 
can be done, or that we can claim a fair consider- 
ation for our work. We must leani to be patient, 
to bide our time, to wait for that opportunity 
which, sooner or later, comes to every man. The 
restlessness of Chatterton was the natural result of 
an ill-regulated intellect and excitable temperament; 
it was aggravated by his pernicious neglect of the 
most ordinary laws of health. Want of food and 
want of sleep helped to destroy a mental and moral 
equilibrium which had never been very firmly 
maintained. Always dangerous, they were doubly 
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dangerous when they came to act upon a consti- 
tution which had in it a strain of fatal weakness. 

With grand dreams of fame and fortune to be 
easily won, Chatterton had entered the great world 
of London. Let us see what he had done towards 
their reaUzation when he wrote his second letter to 
his mother on the 6th of May, that is, ten days 
after his avatar : — 

"Dear Mother, 

" I am surprised that no letter has been 
sent in answer to my last. I am settled, and in 
such a settlement as I would desire. I get four 
guineas a month by one magazine ; shall engage to 
write a History of England and other pieces, which 
will more than double that sum. Occasional essays 
for the daily papers would more than support me. 
What a glorious prospect ! Mr. Wilkes knew me 
by my writings since first I corresponded with the 
booksellers here. I shall visit him next week, and 
by his interest will ensure Mrs. Ballancethe Trinity 
House. He affirmed that what Mr. Fell had of 
mine could not be the writings of a youth, and 
expressed a desire to know the author. By the 
means of another bookseller, I shall be introduced 
to Townshend and Sawbridge. I am quite familiar 
at the Chapter Coffee-house, and know all the 
geniuses there. A character is now unnecessary; 
an author carries his character in his pen. My 
sister will improve herself in drawing. My grand- 
mother is, I hope, well. Bristors mercenary walls 
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Mvexe never destined to hold me ; there, I was out 
of my element ; now, I am in it. London ! • . . 
how superior is London to that despicable place 
Bristol ! Here is none of your little meannesses, 
none of yom* mercenary securities, which disgrace 
that miserable hamlet. Dress, which is in Bristol 
an eternal fund of scandal, is here only introduced 
as a subject of praise ; if a man dresses well, he 
has taste ; if careless, he has his own reasons for 
so doing, and is prudent. Need I remind you of 
the contrast ? The poverty of authors is a common 
observation, but not always a true one. No author 
can be poor who understands the arts of booksellers ; 
without this necessary knowledge, the greatest genius 
may starve, and with it the greatest dunce live in 
splendour. This knowledge I have pretty well 
dipped into. . . . 

" I remain yom's, etc. 

" T. Chatterton." 

The young poet's sanguine, excitable egotism 
comes to the front in every line of this letter. He 
has been only ten days in London, and already 
he writes — Veni, vidi, vici. He has made the 
acquaintance of John Wilkes, the demagogue ; he 
intends to support himself upon occasional essays 
for the daily papers ; he is quite familiar at the 
Chapter Coffee-house, then a favourite resort of 
booksellers and men of letters ; he has learned 
the arts of publishers and knows how to profit 
by them ! But, in truth, beneath all this effer- 
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yescence there was the smallest modicum of sub- 
stance ! Chatterton had introduced himseK to 
Fell, who had placed at his disposal the pages of 
the Freeholder's Ma-gaziney — a struggling periodical 
bound to espouse the cause of "Wilkes and liberty;" 
but gave him very little money, having, indeed, veiy 
Httle for himself. The real value of this engage- 
ment appears in Chatterton* s second letter to his 
mother, dated May 14th : — 

" Eang's Bench, for the present, May 14tfa, 1770. 

'* Dear Madam, 

** Don't be surprised at the name of the 
place. I am not here as a prisoner. Matters go 
on swimmingly. Mr. Fell having offended certain 
persons, they have set his creditors upon liim, and 
he is safe in the King's Bench. I have been 
bettered by this accident: his successors in the 
Freeholder's Magazine^ knowing nothing of the 
matter, will be glad to engage me on my own 
terms. Mr. Edmunds has been tried before the 
House of Lords, sentenced to pay a fine, and 
thrown into Newgate. His misfortunes will be to 
me of no little service (!). Last week, being in 
the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, I contracted an 
immediate acquaintance (which you know is no 
hard task to me) with a young gentleman in 
Cheapside, partner in a music-shop, the greatest 
in the city. Hearing I could write, he desired me 
to write a few songs for him; this I did the same 
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night, and conveyed them to him the next morn- 
ing. These he showed to a doctor in music, and 
I am invited to treat with the doctor, on the footing 
of a composer for Eanelagh and the Gardens. 
^ Bravo, hey boys, up we go ! ' Besides the advan- 
tage of visiting those expensive and polite places 
gratis, my vanity will be fed with the sight of my 
name in copper-plate, and my sister will receive 
a bundle of printed songs, the words by her brother. 
These are not all my acquisitions. A gentleman 
who knows me at the ' Chapter,' as an author, 
would have introduced me as a companion to the 
young Duke of Northumberland, in his intended 
general tour. But alas ! I speak no tongue but 
my own. . . . My youthful acquaintances will not 
take in dudgeon, that I do hot write oftener to 
them; hut as I have the happy art of pleasing in 
conversation, my company was often liked where 
I did not like, and to continue a correspondence 
under such circumstances would be ridiculous. 
Let my sister improve in copying music, drawing, 
and everything which requhres genius : in Bristol's 
mercantile style those things may be useless, if 
not a detriment to her ; but here they are highly 
profitable." 

There is a less confident tone in a later letter to 
his sister, dated from Tom's Coflfee-house (Devereux 
Court, Strand), another well-known literary centre, 
May 80th :^ 
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" Deab Sister, 

''There is such a noise of business and 
politics in the room, that any inaccuracy in writing 
here is highly excusable. My present profession 
obliges me to frequent places of the best resort. 
To begin with what every female conversation 
begins with — dress: I employ my money now in 
fitting myself fashionably, and getting into good 
company. This last article always brings me in 
interest. But I have engaged to live with a 
gentleman, the brother of a lord (a Scotch one, 
indeed), who is going to advance pretty deeply into 
the bookselling branches. I shall have board and 
lodging, genteel and elegant, gratis : this article, 
in the quarter of the town he Uves, with worse 
accommodations would be iE50 per annum. I shall 
have likewise no inconsiderable premium; and 
assure yourself every month shall end to your 
advantage. I will send you two silks this summer; 
and expect, in answer to this, what colours you 
prefer. My mother shall not be forgotten. My 
employment wiU be writing a voluminous History 
of London, to appear in numbers, the beginning 
of next winter. As this will not, like writing 
political essays, oblige me to go to the coffee-house, 
I shall be able to serve you the more by it; but 
it will necessitate me to go to Oxford, Cambridge, 
Lincoln, Coventry, and every collegiate church 
near — ^not at all disagreeable journeys, and not to 
me expensive. . . . [All this reads like a romance !] 

" If money flowed as fast upon me as honours, 
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I would give you a portion of iE5000. You have, 
doubtless, heard of the Lord Mayor's remon- 
strating and addressing the king ; but it will be 
a piece of news to inform you that I have been 
mth the Lord Mayor on the occasion. Having 
addressed an essay to his lordship, it was very 
well received — ^perhaps better than it deserved ; 
and I waited on his lordship to have his appro- 
bation to address a second letter to him, on the 
subject of the Eemonstrance and its reception. 
His lordship received me as politely as a citizen 
could, and warmly invited me to call on him again. 
The rest is a secret. ... 

" But the d 1 of the matter is, there is no 

money to be got on this side of the question. 
Interest is on the other side. But he is a poor 
author who cannot write on both sides. I believe 
I may be introduced (and if not I'll introduce 
myself) to a ruling power in the Court party. I 
might have a recommendation to Sir George Cole- 
brook, an East India Director, as qualified for an 
office noways despicable ; but I shall not take a 
step to the sea whilst I can continue on land. I 
went yesterday to Woolwich . . . the artillery is 
no unpleasant sight, if we bar reflection, and do 
not consider how much mischief it may do. Green- 
wich Hospital and St. Paul's Cathedral are the 
only structures which could reconcile me to any- 
thing out of the Gothic. . . . 

*' Essay- writing has this advantage — you are 
sure of constant pay; and when you have once 
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wrote a piece which makes the author inqnired 
after, you may bring the booksellers to your own 
terms. Essays on the patriotic side fetch no more 
than what the copy is sold for. As the patriota 
themselves are searching for a place, they haye 
no gratuities to spare. So says one of the beggars 
in a temporary alteration of mine in the Jovial 
Crew : — 

" * A patriot was my occupation ; 
It got me a name, bnt no pelf ; 
Till, stary'd for the good of the nation, 
I begg'd for the good of myself. 

Fal, lal, etc. 

" * I told them, if 'twas not for me 

Their freedom wonld all go to pot j 
I promised to set them all free, 
But never a farthing I got. 

Fal, lal, etc' 

" On the other hand, unpopular essays will not 
even be accepted, and you must pay to have them 
printed ; but then you seldom lose by it. Courtiers 
are so sensible of their deficiency in merit, that 
they generally reward all who know how to daub 
them with the appearance of it* • . ." 

The Lord Mayor to whom Chatterton alludes was 
the celebrated Beckford (father of the author of 
"Vathek"), who had leapt into immense popu- 
larity by the hostile attitude he had assumed 
towards the Government, and by an extempore 
reply of singular boldness to George III., when he 
presented him with the "City Eemonstrance." 
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Chatterton contrived to gain an introduction to him, 

and secured his permission to inscribe with his name 

a letter to be pubUshed in the North Briton; but 

just as his sanguine fancy was shaping out glorious 

prospects to be realized through the Lord Mayor's 

influential patronage, Beckford died quite suddenly, 

of an attack of rheumatic fever. This was a dis« 

appointment that penetrated Chatterton to the 

heart. " He was perfectly out of his mind," we 

are told, " and said that he was ruined." His 

chagrin, however, did not arrest his pen, and he 

soon recovered himself sufficiently to draw up a 

debtor and creditor account in connection with 

Beckford' s death. It runs thus : — 

** Set for, and thrown ont of, the North Briton, 2l8t of June, 
on account of the Lord Mayor's death. 

£ 8. d. 

Lost by his death on this essay 1 11 6 

Grained in elegies £2 2 

Ditto in essays 3 8 

6 6 

Am glad he is dead by £3 13 6.'* 

Meanwhile, Chatterton had given up his quarters 
in Shoreditch, and removed to lodgings in the 
house of a Mrs. Angell, sack-maker. No. 4, Brook 
Street, Holborn. Here he continued with great 
assiduity his literary labours, and with easy 
morality sought^ engagements on the ministerial 
prints, when he found that the Opposition journals 
offered but an inadequate remuneration. " He is a 
poor author," he tells us, in his cynical indifference 
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to principle, "who cannot write on both sides." 
But he did not confine himself to political articles : 
tales, squibs, " entertaining essays," flowed rapidly 
from his pen ; and all, justice compels me to own, 
are equally careless. When he wrote in prose, he 
lost all his vigour, lucidity, and force, and became 
slipshod and commonplace. He is seen to greater 
advantage in the songs which at this time he wrote 
for the Marybone Gardens concerts, and in the bur- 
letta of '* The Eevenge," which was performed (or 
intended to be performed) by Mr. Eeinhold, Mr. 
Bannister, Master Cheney, and Mrs. Thompson. 
The words of this burletta are unquestionably 
clever; some of the versification is fluent and 
characteristic; but the plot is indecent, and the 
whole animated by a spirit of lewdness, which 
points significantly to its author's moral declension. 
On the whole, during his first two months in 
London he was tolerably well employed, and earned 
more than sufi&cient to keep him out of want. His 
biographers reduce the amount of his earnings to a 
total of £12, but it seems to me to have been nearer 
^£15 ; and when we allow for the difference in the 
value of money, we find that, if his dreams of 
fame and fortune had not been fulfilled, he had, as 
yet, no special cause to complain. But he spent 
too much upon " fitting himself fashionably," and 
" getting into good company,'* when he should have 
been as rigid in his economy as he was in bis ab- 
stemiousness. We can hardly blame him for the 
extravagance which dictated the following love- 
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tokens to the dear ones at home, even if we suspect 
that they were sent partly from a desire to impress 
upon their minds that London was lavishing its 
favours upon him. On July 8th he wrote as follows 
to his mother : — 

"Dear Mother, 

" I send you in the box : 

" Six cups and saucers, with two basins, for my 
sister. If a china tea-pot and cream-pot is, in 
your opinion, necessary, I will send them ; but I am 
informed they are unfashionable, and that the red 
china, which yau are provided with, is more in 
use. 

" A cargo of patterns for yourself, with a snuff- 
box, right French, and very curious in my opinion. 

" Two fans : — The silver one is more grave than 
the other, which would suit my sister best* But 
that I leave to you both. 

" Some British herb-snuff in the box — be careful 
how you open it. (This I omit, lest it should injure 
the other matters*) Some British herb-tobacco for 
my grandmother, with a pipe. Some trifles for 
Thome. Be assured, whenever I have the power, 
my will won't be wanting to testify that I remember 
you. Yours, 

" T. Chatterton* 

« July 8, 1770. 

" N.B. — I shall forestall your intended journey, 
and pop down upon you at Christmas. 
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•''* I could have wished you had sent my red 
pocket-book, as 'tis very material. 

" I bought two very curious twisted pipes for my 
grandmother ; but, both breaking, I was afraid to 
try others, lest they should break in the box, and, 
being loose, injure the china. Have you heard 
anything further of the clearance ? Direct for 
me, at Mrs. AngelPs, sack-maker, Brook Street, 
Holbom." 

Three days later he writes to his sister: — 

"Dear Sister, 

"I have sent you some china and a 
fan. You have your choice of two. I am surprised 
that you chose purple and gold. I went into the 
shop to buy it; but it is the most disagreeable 
colour I ever saw — dead, lifeless, and inelegant. 
Purple and pink, or lemon and pink, are more 
genteel and lively. . . •" 

On the 20th of July, writing again to his sister, 
he says : — 

" I am about an Oratorio, which, when finished, 
will purchase you a gown. You may be certain of 
seeing me before the 1st of January, 1771- The 
clearance [that is, formal discharge from Mr. Lam- 
bert] is immaterial. My mother may expect more 
patterns. Almost all the next Town and Country 
Magazine is mine. I have an universal acquaint- 
ance, my company is courted everywhere; and 
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could I humble myself to go into a eomptoir, could 
have had twenty places before now. But I must 
be among the great ; State matters suit me better 
than commercial. The ladies are not out of my 
acquaintance. I have a great deal of business now, 
and must therefore bid you adieu. You will have a 
longer letter from me soon — and more to the 
purpose. Tours, 

"T. C. 

" 20th July, 1770." 

Notwithstanding the boastful tone of this letter, 
which may be forgiven since it was probably 
adopted to satisfy his mother and sister, there is 
no doubt that about this time Chatterton began to 
feel the want of money. He had expended a large 
portion of his earnings on the too costly presents 
he had sent home ; and he began to find that he had 
overstocked his market with his literary wares, so 
that no new commissions came in to keep up his 
income. The truth is that, as a pamphleteer or 
essayist, Chatterton was not a success. There was 
no solidity in his matter, and no originality in his 
manner. He wrote, as I have said, a slovenly style, 
and he had but a superficial knowledge of the ques- 
tions he imdertook to discuss. In prose he wrote 
like a clever boy, nothing more. As I have already 
said, his strength lay in the world of imagination, 
in the picturesque reproduction of the past. We 
must not, therefore, as some of his biographers do, 
lavish indiscriminate censures upon the booksellers 
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of the day, because they failed to recognize that " a 
genius" was among them. It is more honest as 
well as just to admit that as a prose writer Chatter- 
ton was not "a genius," but, on the contrary, a 
very ordinary scribe. What he might have be- 
come, with patient labour and intelligent culture, it 
is impossible to determine ; though my own belief 
is, that he had nearly reached his limits I can see 
no quality oi growth in his intellect ; he did at once 
all that he was able to do ; and there are scarcely 
any degrees of excellence in his various produc- 
tions; they all stand upon the same level. He 
began the work of composition too soon ; the tree 
flowered, so to speak, before it had gained strength 
and rooted itself fairly. 

As the want of money pressed upon him, his 
proud spirit grew more haughty and self-contained. 
He would never acknowledge, he said to himself, 
that his dreams had been dissipated, his expecta- 
tions baffled. His Bristol friends, who were eagerly 
watching for his triumphant appearance in the 
world of letters, should never know that he had 
miserably failed. If he had to sufifer, he would 
suJBfer in silence. From his landlady he could not 
wholly conceal his distress, though he would not 
admit it. She ascertained that he lived on bread 
and water, that one loaf lasted him for a week, and 
that he bought it as stale as possible, in order that 
it might last the longer. One day, when he paid 
her his week's small rent, observing that he had no 
money left, she ventured to offer him sixpence. He 
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refused it indignantly^ and pointing to his forehead, 
said : — " I have that here which will get me more." 
A neighbour, Mr. Gross, an apothecary, and a man 
of some intelligence, with whom he had established 
friendly relations, observed, with pain, his haggard 
countenance and shrunken figure. Again and 
again he invited him, with aU possible delicacy, 
to take dinner with himself and Mrs. Gross ; but the 
proud boy rejected the invitation in such a manner 
as to render him afraid of repeating it. 

"His heart was now failing him fast. His 
patrons were growing tired of him and his writings. 
His clothes were shabby ; his shoes in holes. He 
could show himself no longer in the coffee-houses 
or in the gardens. His days were passed in long 
and aimless rambles through the hot, dusty streets, 
or in the deserted parks ; his nights in melancholy 
broodings over broken hopes and wasted energies. 
If he wrote at nil, it was from sheer habit, or to 
dull the morbid fancies of his uneasy brain. The 
publishers had as much of his work on hand as 
they cared for ; they would take no more ; it was 
doubtful whether they would print what they had 
already got, and it was very certain that they 
would pay for nothing that they had not printed." * 
Doubtlessly, this dark picture is not too highly 
coloured. In those last days of July and the 
early days of August the poor youth had but little 
food and less sleep. . Mrs. Angell " frequently 
found his bed untouched in the morning when 

* Quarterly Review, No. 290 (Jnlj, 1880), p. 99. 
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she went to make it.** How cotdd he sleep ? Not 
that it was his poverty, or his scanty diet of 
bread and water, that drove the serene presence 
of sleep from his couch, but the agony of hope 
unfulfilled, of a disappointed ambition, — the dread, 
bitter, torturing conviction that his life was a 
failure. A man's great stay and support in the 
hours of darkness is the capacity and the privilege 
of looking forward; of looking forward to the 
coming of dawn, with its radiance on the hill- 
tops and its freshness in the air; of looking 
forward to the rapture of victory when the hard 
strife is ended; of looking forward to a fairer, 
brighter day, when arduous effort will be recom- 
pensed and patient labour win its inevitable reward. 
But no such stay and support had Thomas Chatter 
ton. He seems to have abandoned hope ; to have 
thrown down his arms because, so far, the battle 
had gone against him. Perhaps this feeling of 
despondency, this benumbing cramp of utter hope- 
lessness, has been felt by others who, like Chatter- 
ton, have striven to take the giant world by the 
throat and overthrow him, — ^to fling, like David, 
their stripling's missile at the huge GoUath ; but 
they have lived it down, either through a stoical 
patience, and a mood of self-reliance and intellectual 
manliness, or, happier still, through their faith in 
the love and wisdom of a Divine Father. Alas for 
the unfortunate youth, moodily sorrowing in the 
Brook Street garret ! Not for him the consolations 
of Christianity ; not for him the sweet benediction 
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of a Saviour's mercy ; not for him the strength 
that lies in a deep and earnest submission to the 
will of God. He had rejected these consolations, 
spumed this benediction, cast away this strength. 
What wonder that his life was a failure ? He had 
elected to stand alone, and in the season of trial he 
found his solitude peopled by thoughts and fears 
which distracted the overwrought brain. 

It is a sad commentary on his ambitious dreams 
that at last he began to think of getting an ap- 
pointment as surgeon or surgeon's mate on board 
an African trading ship. He had acquired while 
in Bristol a smattering of medical knowledge, but 
his qualifications were of the smallest ; and though, 
in those days, the surgeons carried by merchant- 
vessels were men of little experience and less skill, 
it is difi&cult to believe that Chatterton would have 
succeeded. However, he wrote to Bristol in order 
to procure from Barrett some kind of testimonial 
or certificate. For a moment his characteristic 
sanguineness revived, and, as if he had already 
gained his end, he addressed to a Miss Bush, of 
Bristol, some mediocre amatory verses, beginning — 

" Before I seek the dreary shore, 
Where Gambia's rapid billows roar, 

And foaming pom* along ; 
To yon I nrge the plaintive strain, 
And though a lover sings in vain, 
Yet you shall hear the song/' 

On or about the 15th of August, his mother 
received a letter from him which moved her to 
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teaxs. Unfortunately it has not been preserved, 
but it would seem to have been written in a strain 
which reflected his actual despondency. It is 
known that he related in it a singular incident; 
how that, while wandering in St. Pancras chnrch- 
yard, he was so absorbed in thought as to stumble 
into an open grave. '^ But it was not the quici 
and the dead together," he added, for he found 
the sexton under him, engaged in his melancholy 
work. Certain it is that at this time his cup of 
misery was full to overflowing. Mr. Barrett had 
refused — he could not do otherwise — ^to give the 
desired certificate of competence to practise as a 
surgeon ; and all the horizon to his despairing gaze 
was black as night. His pride gave way, and one 
evening he accepted Mr. Gross's renewed invitation 
to sup with him. There was a dish of oysters on 
the table, and he was observed to eat voraciously. 
Mrs. Angell was less fortunate, perhaps because 
her words and manner were less delicate, and when 
(on the 20th of August) she begged him to join 
her at dinner, he replied that he was not hungry. 
Clouds of darkness were now rapidly gathering over 
his soul. For some days his reason had reeled and 
rocked beneath the terrible pressure put upon it. 
Physical suJBfering — ^the torture of hunger — ^the curse 
of sleeplessness — the bitterness of disappointed 
ambition — the maddening consciousness of failure — 
all so perplexed and excited and racked that im- 
pulsive, restless brain and passionate spirit, that 
the shadow of insanity feU upon him. 
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It was noticed that on Thursday, the 23rd of 
August, he was unusually grave. Mrs. Angell, 
struck by his strange looks, asked "What ailed 
him ? *' to receive the sharp reply : — " Nothing, 
nothing ! Why do you ask ? " Next day, the 24th, 
''he lay in bed longer than usual; got up about 
ten o'clock, and went out with a bundle of papers 
under his arm, which, he said, was a treasure to 
any one ; but there were so many fools in the world 
that he would put them into a place of safety, lest 
they should meet with accident." About half-past 
eleven he called on Mr. Gross, the apothecary, and 
after some desultory conversation, asked, quite 
casually, for some arsenic * to make an experiment. 
This was unhappily supplied, and for the rest of 
the day the unhappy lad wandered about London, 
nerving himself for the dreadful deed on which he 
had resolved. It was about seven in the evening 
when he returned to his lodgings, " looking very 
pale and dejected." He refused food, and sat for 
some hours weeping by the fire, with his chin on 
his knees, and muttering rhymes ''in some old 
language." At length he retired to his bedroom, 
kissing Mrs. Angell before he went — " a thing he 
had never done before " — and so passed away into 
the darkness, silent and reticent to the last. 

On the morrow, Saturday, the 25th, as Chatter- 
ton did not come down, and hour after hour 
elapsed, Mrs. Angell began to feel alarmed, and 
about eleven o'clock, with a neighbour, one Mrs. 

* Arsenio or opium — authorities differ. 
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Wolfe, she hastened upstairs and knocked at his 
door. No answer ! They endeavoured to open it, 
but found it locked. Their worst fears were aroused ; 
they called in a passer-by; the door was forced. 
Alas, what a piteous sight was before them ! The 
floor was strewn with small pieces of paper ; and 
Chatterton lay upon the bed, with his legs hanging 
over the side, quite dead. All was over — ^the dream, 
the hope, the struggle, the defeat, the agony — all 
was over; and with impious rashness, or rather 
in a fit of wild insanity, the boy (he was little 
more !) had dared to challenge his Creator's 
sentence. 

Had he but waited — ^had his been the calm, 
resolute patience of the higher nature — a diflferent 
ending might have relieved the gloom of his life- 
history. For, just as he came to his fatal and 
guilty resolution. Dr. Fry, Head of St. John's 
College, Oxford, having by some means met with 
the Eowley poems, and been impressed by their 
unusual merit, was preparing to set out for Bristol, 
to inquire respecting their author or discoverer. 
Had Dr. Fry started a day or two earlier, the 
burial-ground of Shoe Lane Workhouse, where the 
poor suicide was interred, might have lacked a 
tenant. Had Chatterton endured his pain a day 
or two longer, he might have lived to realize 
something of his glowing ambition ; and his name 
would have had no place on the pitiful catalogue of 
Men who have Failed. 
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" O Chatterton ! that thou wert yet alive ! 
Sure thoa wonldst spread the oanvas to the ^le, 
And love, with us, the tinkling team to drive 
O'er peeujefnl Freedom's undivided dale ; 
And we, at sober eve, would round thee throng, 
Hanging, enraptured, on thy sfcately song ! 



t And greet with smiles the young-eyed Poesy 



All deftly washed, as hoar Antiquity." 

S. Taylor Colesidgb. 



[AuTHOsrriKS. — The life of Chatterton has been the theme of iQany pens. 
There is, first, the biography by Dr. Gregory (1803), which Southey calls *'a 
bad work," and, certainly, it is dull and tedious ; there is also Sir Herbert Croft's 
** Love and Madness," which, in a singular form, embodies much valuable in- 
formation ; next comes the memoir bv Chalmers, prefixed to his edition of the 
** Poem<4 ; " the biography by Davis, published in 1809; the ill-digested work of 
Mr. John Dix (1837); the memoir attached to Grant's edition of the ** Poems," 
(1842) ; and the life by F. Martin (1865). Dr. Maitland, in his *• Chatterton : an 
Essay," is as hostile to the dead poet as Dr. Wilson, in his "Chatterton: a 
Biographical Study," (1869) is undisguisedly partial. Vivid and picturesque, 
but too full of assumption and conjecture, is Proffssor Masson's ** Chatterton : 
a Story of the Year 1770." An elaborate article on (he ill-fated poet occurs in the 
Quarterly Review for July, 1880. Of Chatterton's poetical works the editions are 
numerous. The best is the Aldine (1875), which contains an essay, by the Rev. 
W. Skeat, on the Rowley Poems, and a memoir by Mr. Edward BelL 
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